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ABSTRACT 

The papers in this volume deal with patterns of 
household composition and income sharing among lov*income families as 
well as current and proposed Government policies directly related to 
family structure. Government policies relevant to family structure 
make up one set of topics. Irene Cdx describes hov public income 
transfer belief its and eligibility conditions vary for different 
family types and household units. Lee Rainwater, and Carol Stack and 
Herbert Semmel, recommend changes aimed at improving these Government 
policies. Harry Kause and Stack and Semmel discuss the Government 
role in determining paternity and in obtaining child support payments 
from absent fathers of children on welfare. Krause argues for 
increased vigor by Government in these two areas while Stack and 
Semmel content that such stricter enforcement would be 
self-defeating. The other major topics concern how low-income persons 
combine to form households and to share income. Hare Fried and EXlen 
Fitzgerald, Andrew Billingsley, Rainwater, and Stack and Semmel 
report findings on these patterns based on participant*observer 
studies of low-income families. They describe actual patterns of ^ 
illegitimacy, marital instability, and household formation and 
dissolution. Billingsley also discusses some evidence from case 
studies dealing with the effects of family breakdown on the behavior 
and development of childri^n. (Author/JH) .-^ \ 
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No\T-MBEn 29, 1973. 
To the. members of the Joint Econom'tc Committee; 

Tiaiisinittetl lierewitli is a volume of studies ontitlod "Tiic Family, 
PoveitVp and Welfare l^ograms: Houselmld Patterns and GovonV 
ment Policies." This is Paper No. 12 (Part II) in the scries Studies in 
Public Welfare^ prepared for the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy as 
part of its rornpreliensive review of tlie Nation's welfai-e-reluted 
pro;riain<. 

The views expressed in these studi^^s nr? those of the autliois and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Poliry. the Joint Ka)nouii<! Conitnittcc, or tlie committee staff. 

Wright P.xtman, 

Chairmo^U/Jolnt Economic Comvilticf'. 



XOVKMHER 27, 1973. 

Hon. WmciiT Patmax, 

Chaivnum^ Joint Economic (Jommittee^ 

U.S. ConfjrcHs^ W aching ton^ D,C, 

Dkau Mn. Chairman : Transmitted herewitlj is a volume of sf udies 
entitled "The Family, Poveity, anrJ Welfare Programs: Kouseliold 
Patterns and Government Policies," Paper No. 12 (Part II) in the sub- 
committee's review of public welfare programs. 

Tlic studies in this volume examine patterns of houseJiold composi- 
tion and income sharing among low-jjicome families as well as cur- 
rent and proposed government policies directlj^ related to family struc- 
ture. Among the vitally important questions considered in this volume 
ai-e: 

IIow serious are the proldems of establishing paternity and of col- 
lecting supi>oit payments from absent fathers of welfare recipients? 

Would greater efforts to establish paternity and collect support pay- 
ments pay off in terms of higher incomes for recipients and/or tax- 
paver savings? 

llow do public welfare benefits vary for different types of family 
and household units? What financial incentives exist for families to 
break up anJ to form separate households? 

What problems result from the fact that, depending on the program 
or set of programs, the recipient unit may be the individual, the fam- 
ily, the household, or some combination of the three ? 

(m) 
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Wliat is the process by which unstable household living arrange- 
ments occur amon^ low-income families ? 

The authors address these and other controversial questions and in 
so doing make a contribution to rational public debate on topics highly 
relevant to government policy. The papers represent the views of their 
authors ancf do not necessanly represent the views of the Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Policy, individual members thereof, or the subi:om- 
mittcc staff. 

Th;s volmne was edited by Robert I. I^nnan. Alair A. Townsend 
provided general direction and compiled many of the papci^s. 

Martha W- GrRimxns, 
Chairman^ Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy. 
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Family organization among low-income groups and its relationship 
fjo Government programs are broad subjects. Tliis two-part series in- 
cludes discussions of many important topics, but it is not comprehen- 
sive in scope. The papers in this volume (part II) deal with patterns of 
household composition and income sharing among low-income fam- 
ilies as well as current and proposed Government policies directly re- 
lated to family structure. In part I, published by tlie subcommittee 
on Xoveml)cr 4, 1073, (ivc authors examined various factoi'S induenc- 
ing levels of illegitimacy, marital instability, female headship of fam- 
ilies, and pailicipation m welfare programs. As an aid to the reader in 
coping with such a wide range of issues, the opening paper in part I, 
"The Family, Poverty, and Welfare Programs: An Introductory Es- 
say on Problems of Analysis and Policy," by Robert I. Lerman, pro- 
vi(ics an overview of the subjects and findings discussed in parts I and 
II. Thus, only a few words are necessary to introduce the papers in this 
volume. 

Government policies relevant to family structure make up one set of 
topics. Irene Cox describes and analyzes liovr public income transfer 
benefits and eligibility conditions vary for different family types and 
household units. I^e Hainwaten and Carol Stack and Herbeit Semmel 
recommend changes aimed at improving these Grovernment policies. 
Ilariy Krause and Stack and Semmcl discuss the Government role in 
determining paternity and in obtaining child support payments from 
absent fathers of children on welfare. Krat^ armies for increased 
vigor by Government in these two areas while iSjtacK and Semmel con- 
tend that such strictiir enforcement would be self-'dcfeating. 

The other major topics concern how low-income pei-sons combine 
to form households and to share income. Alarc Frieo^and Ellen Fitz- 
^rerald, Andrew Billingsley, Rainwater^ and Stack and Semmel report 
findings on these patterns based on participant-observer studies of low- 
income families, ihey describe actual patterns of illegitmacy-marital 
instability, and honseliold formation and dissolution. Bill ingsl«y also 
discusses some evidence from case studies dealing with the effccts^f 
family breakdown on the behavior and development of children. 
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TREATMENT OF FAMILIES UXDER INCOME TRANSFER 

PROGRAMS 



By Irexe Cox* 

IXTUODUCTIOX 

It is generally accepted that a basic purpose of publicly sui)portcd 
social >velfare projiframs is to support, strengthen, enhance, and pre- 
serve family life. Public education, housing, health programs, income 
maintenance, and a variety of other human service programs are 
essentially concerned with direct, community, or environmental sup- 

?orts for family life and the fulfillment of family responsibilities, 
^iiblic income transfer programs which distribute more than $100 
billion annually have a major role in underpinning the economic 
well-being of families. 

These are broad statements of general purpose which require much 
more specification if we wish' to examine the role or effectiveness of 
social welfare^ programs in general or of income transfer programs 
in particular in relation to flie support of family life. Examination 
of the effect of income transfer programs on the economic well-being 
of families is difficult, since complete factual data on the impact of 
various benefit sources on families is lacking;.* But the question of the 
effect of this variety of income support programs on family life, 
family stability, anS family functioning is even more difficult to 
answer. Fortunately, this paper has no such ambition. We propose 
only to begin to formulate more specific questions and issues by look- 
ing at the design of the major mcome transfer programs as they 
remte to treatment of families. Some initial questions are: How do 
income transfer programs deal with families? How do they reflect 
general concepts of "family" and familv responsibilities? 

First, the concept of "family" must Be considered. We tend to think 
of the typical family as a "nuclear" or "primary" family consisting 
of parents and their minor , children, or spouses without children in 
the home, but we also accept other groups of related individuals 
living together as families. The U.S. Bureau of the Census defines a 
family as two or more persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption 
who reside together. Sociologists have identified many tjrpes of family 
structures which are encompassed in the general usage of the wora, 

*Staff Bodologist, Sabcotnmittee on Fiscal PoKor* 

^ Snbcommlttee papen Not. 1 and 0 report e^loratiOBB of this qa ition which 
is a major focus of the subcommittee's overall study* See SMiei in J^sMto WeU 
fare. Paper No, 1, '^Pablie Income Transfer Progrnms : The Indid^Dce of Multiple 
Benefits and the Issues BAised bj Their Receipt,*' Apr. 10, 1072, prepared by 
Jsrne* R. Storey for the Snbcommittee on Fiscal PoUcy ; and Paper No. (t, ^Hovr 
Public Welfare Benefits Are Distributed in Low-Income Areas," prepared by 
James R. Storey, Alair A, Townsend, and Irene Cos for the Bubeommittee on 
Fiacal Policy. Har, 20, 1978. 
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alth()ii;:h Umiiis sucli as •VxtiMulpil family" aix! usually uhh\ to ilo- 
M iil)P lioiispliolds incliulin;: ivlativrs otlu»r than those in tho paivnt- 
nnnorrliild primary nnit. 

Thv {'{MHv])t of family nsiia]]y imi)]ioi^ livin<r tojrPtlu»r hut also 
<*onnotP.s kinshij) ti(*s with inn)li('ati()ns for |>ors()nal rolatiosnliips anil 
varying degrees of legal and moral interdependency and i*Psi>onsi- 
bility regardless of living arrangements. A common' thread is rola- 
tionshij). hilt ^'family*' is also iis<»(( to dos<*rilK» variously rclatod or 
unrolated i)orsons who live tofrother as an economic and social unit. 

Future anthro^>ologists will have a difficult time dcterniininfr wliat 
"family" means ni our lietcrogeneous socict}^ And they will ff^t very 
little lielp if tlicy depend on eligibility definitions of income transfer 
pi-ograms as a source of enlightenment AVith the possible exception 
of housing programs, none of the major income transfer pro^rrams 
define a "family" as an eligible unit. Instead, they define eligible 
individuals. The primaiy beneficiary is defined by his status relative 
to a particular program's eligibility criteria: covered wage earner, 
veteran, unemployed worker, dependent child. Other individuals who 
may be included or entitled to benefits are defined by their relation- 
ship to the primiary heneficiarv. 

Relationship, defined by blood, marriage, or adoption, is a basic 
element in defining families and is n priniarv consideration in most 
income transfer programs. However, relationship is used to define sup- 
poit obligations and dependency status, not to define a family as n 
unit. In fact, living together as a family unit is not gonorally a basit^ 
I'cquirement, especially where the primary family is oonoorned. For 
instance, in the social security program, evidence of relationshiji 
nsually e.«;tahliR]ies dependency and entitlement of primary relative? 
f wife and children) of the wage-earner, I'egardless of ]>ast or cun ent 
living an-angements. Living together in a family setting is used as 
evidence of dej^endency for some secondary relatives and as a basis 
for including adult caretakers of beneficiary children such as the 
mother in old-age, survivors, and disabilitj- insurance fOASDT) and 
pai-ents or other relatives in aid to families with dependent children 
(AFDC). 

The only program with "Family" in it.s title (AFDC) inMierally 
excludes primary families which meet the ordinary conditions of 
.<?table families. That is, families consisting of both parents and their 
childi-en ai-e excluded unless the^ father is incapacitated or, in 23 
States, is unemployed. Families with able-bodied working fathes s are 
excluded from federally assisted AFDC in all States regardless of 
the level of income or need of the family. However, the program rec- 
ognizes extended families b}" including children living with i-elativcs 
other than the parent. 

The admini.stration's family assistance plan, which did not gain 
Senate approval, defined a "family^ ag the eligible imit and went even 
f urtlier m recognizing extended families by including all relatives liv- 
ing in the home with children. The food stamp and food distribution 
progi-am*^ define the eligible unit as a "household" which may include 
im related as w^ll as related persons, 

. Although currently operatincr proon'ams generally define individual 
eligibility ratherthah family eligibility, all typ0Sofl)eneficiaiT family 
arrangements are po.ssible and ai-e implicitly or explicitly recognizeil 
by the various programs, including "families^ consisting oif unrelated 
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persons sliaring household facilitie? However, there is no common 
definition of family or of entitlement based on i-elationsliip. Kach 
program has its own. rationale for defining eligible persons or^units 
based on the purpose of the program and on a variety of traditional, 
legal, cultural, or moral concepts. Changing concepts of progi-am 
purposes and objectives have been reflected m changes over time in 
eligibility definitions and coverage. Tlic variety of pr9grams with 
varying rationales and definitions results in some inconsi^tencios and 
differing potential incentives^ or disincentives for family formation 
or dissolution, or for establishing or changing legal relationships. 

SociAT^ Ixsuit^NCK Pkoghai^is 
Old-Age^ Survivors^ and DlsaliUty Insurance {OASDI) 

Tlie social security system's major purpose is to protect wage earnoi'S 
against loss of earnmgs due to retirement because of age or disability. 
Coverage has been extended to specified dependents of worker? re- 
flecting the premise that persons dependent on the wage earner should 
also be protected against loss of income when tlie wage earner suffers 
a risk to income covered by the progi'am. The definition of dependency 
is crucial. Emphasis is on relationship, which reflects basic concepts 
of legal responsibility for primary relatives and also recognizes re- 
sponsibility assumed by the wage ei:rner for cei-tain relatives beyond 
the primary family unit. 

Evidence of relationship is sufficient to establish dependency of wives 
and children of wage earufi^s whether they lived together as a family 
unit and whether or not the wa^ earner actually supported them. 
Illegitimate children also ai-e entitled to benefits on the father's wage 
record if paternity was acknowledged in \vriting or established by 
judicial decree. Wives age 62 and widows age 60 or disabled widows at 
age 50 are recognized as dependents, and otner wives and widows with 
entitled minor children in their care may receive benefits. However, 
aged and disabled husbands and widowers must establish that they 
have, in fact, received more than half of their support from their 
wives in order to receive l)enofii:s as dependents. Husbands are not eligi- 
ble as caretakei'S of minor children under any circumstances. Although 
this difference in tmatment of spouses may be a reflex?tion of the cul- 
tural expectation that a man has primary responsibility for support 
of the family, the Social Security Act also reflects changing attitudes 
toward the role of women. Prior to 1950; dependent husbands and 
vndowers were not entitled to benefits under any circumstances, and 
children of women workers received benefits only if there was proof of 
prior substantial support by the mother. 

For relationships beyond the primary relationship of spouses and 
legitimate or legally recognized illegitimate children, dependency and 
entitlement to benefits is established either through an assumption of 
depndency — ^if the relative lived with the wage earner — or through 
evidence of actual support, or both. Stepchildren are assumed to be 
dependent if they lived with the wage earner, or, if not living with thd 



•"Incentive** In uRed htre to refer to a potential ecohoniic adrantape vehlch 
miirht accrue nnder certain conditions and which could be a factor in influencing 
choices made in reftpeet to fnmiljr stnicttrre? and IMug arrani?einent9. The extent 
to which Biich incentives actually Influence choices Is not known. 
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stepparent, may gain entitlement if there is evidence of actual support,. 
Similar nUes apjjly to illegitimate children >vhen paternity is ijot 
le^'ally establi^ca or aclniowlcdged in writing but oUicr acceptable 
ev3d&nco of paternity exists. Under the 1972 amendments, a grand- 
child or stepgrandchild whose parents arc de:>xi or' disabled may gain 
entitlement if the child lived with and was supported by the primary 
beneficiary for at least a year. Surviving parents and stepparents of a 
' v^.gc earner are entitled "to benefits if tnere is evidence tnat they re- 
ceived more than half of their support from the wage earner. 

There is one exception to the general premise that dependency )n the 
worker, either assumed, as in the case of primary relatives, or estab- 
lished by evidence of support for other specified relatives, is a condi- 
tion of entitlement to benefits. The 1972 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act removed th^ requirement of dependency on the worker or a 
court 'order for support of a divorced wife age 62 or older or a divorced 
widow ago 60 or older, if married 20 years before tho divorce, and a 
surviving divorced wife with eligible children in her care. This is a 
change from the concept of benefit entitlement to protect dependents 
against interruption of income duo to the retirement or death of the 
wage earner. Instead, the purpose is to provide compensation to a di- 
verced wife who did not build up her owti entitlement while marn id 
and lost tJie entitlement she would have had as the wife of the worker. 

This is another illustration of changes in the program w^iich reflect 
changes in family patterns. Early provision (1939) for coverage of a 
wife on the husbands' earnings in part reco^iized tho w;fe^s role as 
homemaker in sharing in the family^s economic efl'ort. But :t also con- 
veyed tho cultural expectation of marital stability and continued d v 
pcndence of tlie wife on the husband. Coverage was extended co 
divorced wives with eligible children in their care in 1950 and io aged, 
dependent, divorced wives and widows in 1965, providing tho marnage 
had lasted 20 voars before tho divorce. The 1972 amendments reinforce 
I'ccognition of divorce in family patterns, and le^slation has been in- 
troduced to i-educe the number of years of i'narriago required for en- 
titlement under this provision. In a sense, this progression of changes 
represents not only acceptance of tho fact of divorce but a public will- 
ingness to coniipensatc a woman for spending several years with the 
wi*ong man. The latest change, however, is primarily a response to one 
of the problems :>f equity resulting from coverage of nonworking wives 
on the husband's wage recorJs a provision which is also being ques- 
tioned by working wives who ^ ftceive no more or little more in benefits 
than nonworking wives, even though they niay have paid social se- 
curity taxes for several years. This questioning reflects the dianging 
ro'le of women and an expectation of equitable treatment as taxpayers 
iiutead of emphasis on protection as dependents. 

In general, it appears that the ruliis defining entitlement to OASDI 
benefits reflect coucern for legal relationships which define primary 
families and for legal responsibility for primary i-elatives and assumed 
i^sponsibility for other close relatives where there is a strong moral 
presumption of responsibility. For entitlement purposes, whether or 
not tho individuals lived together as a family unit is not of importance 
except to establish dependency of some secondary relatives. The as- 
sumption that a man is responsible for his wife and children does not 
require that they have Ibeen living together or that he has, in fact, been 
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supporting them. A man can have two wives receiving full benefits 
(the family maximum does not apply to a divorced wife) even though* 
he did npt support either of them. His legal and acknowledge(\ illegiti- 
mate children are entitled to benefits even though he did not live with 
or support them. 

The emphasis on legal relationships rather than living arrange- 
ments extends to conditions under which benefits may be reduced or 
terminated. The marria<;:e of a child beneficiary under age 18 or over 
. 18 and in school always tenninatcs the benefit And, except for widows 
ago CO or over, the marriage of other survivor bcneliciaries to a non- 
beneficiary terminates the benefit. A widow age 60 or over continues to 
iw^ive full benefits if she marries a beneficiary who is a disabled child 
ovnr 38 years of ace,^ or a dependent widower or dependent parent. 
Hi r benefits are reauced to one-half if she marries a nonbeneficiary or 
a beneficiary receiving i*etirement or disability benefits. For other sur- 
viving dependents who marry beneficiaries, the benefits may be con- 
tinued, reduced, or terminated depending on the beneficiary status of 
the spouse. The rules apj^ear to be related to changes in d'ei)endency 
status. They attempt to relate entitlement to comparable situations 
applicable to other married couples and to reduce somewhat the dis- 
incentives to i-emarriage. The mles aro complex, and survivor bene- 
ficiaries conteirmlatin^ marriage are well advised to sciik information 
on the efTects or entc ring into a marriage contract. However, tlie legal 
relationship is paramount and there is no change in benefits if a couple 
lives together without a legal marriage. 

In general, OASDI rules for original entitlement of dppendents 
reinforce legal marriage but are concerned more with consequent legal 
obligations than with the family as a living unit. Desertion, divorce, 
and rionsupport are not discouraged but the insurance-type coverage 
of dependents, with no additional premium or tax paid for such cover- 
age, IS an incentive for establishing appropriate legal relationships 
including paternal acknowledgment of illegitimate children. There is 
f5ome incentive to having children, but this is limited by the effect of 
the family maximum which provides full benefits for only two 
children. 

There are some disincentives to remarriage for survivor benefici- 
aries, but these are ameliorated by extension of full or partial benefits 
to widows over 60 and to other beneficiaries under certain conditions. 
Widowed mothers under age 60 with eligible children in their care 
lose entitlement if they remarry. However, the children retain entitle- 
nrient and the operation of the family maximum often results in con- 
tinuation of the same total amount of benefits when thi5 mother remar- 
ries. In addition, the children may also bo covered for potential bene- 



The purpose of this program is to replace a portion of wages for a 
temporary period when a covered worker is unemployed. Only 11 
States include an allowance for dependents. The amounts are rela- 



* A dlsalied child can be any nge. The term ''child" denotes that the beneficiary 
draws benelits based on the parent's earnings record. 




Unemployment Compensation 
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tivcly small (more than $6 a week in only two States, with inaximniu 
allowances ranging from $U to $46 in most of these States). Depend- 
ents are variously defined as children under 16 (two States) or under 
18 (nine States), older children who are not able to work {t-evcn 
States), wife or husband (seven States), l)arcnt and brather or sit^ter 
(two States). Stepchildren are included in 10 States. Parents, 
brothers and sisters, and, in one State, the wife or husband must be 
unemployable. 

Military and Clcil Service lictirehUint 

A major emphasis of these programs is wage replaccnienl /or i-etired 
workers and servicemen. These retirement benefits are usuiiUy n>oi*c 
generous than social security benefits siace they are based on lia'itary 
pay at retirement, or on the highest 3-year average salary under civil 
service. In contrast, social security benefits are based on covered wages 
averaged over several yeai'S. 

No allowance for dependents of retired persons is made in military 
or civil service retirement benefits* The sur%'iving spouse of a retired 
civil service beneficiary, and the surviving spouse and dependent chil- 
dren of a retired serviceman, may receive benefits if the retiree so 
elects and accepts a reduced benefit at tlie time of retirement. Sur- 
viving dependent children of a deceased retired civil service beneficiary 
are eligible to receive benefits. Children, including stcpcliildrcn and 
illegitimate children are eligible if under age 18, under 22 if a student 
(under 23 if the child of a serviceman), or over 18 if disabled before 
age 18. Civil service regulations si>ecify that stepchildren and illegiti- 
mate diildren must have been living with the worker. The widow oi 
widower and children of a worker covered under civil service who dies 
while he is employed are eligible to receive benefits. Under militarj' 
retirement, the surviving spouse loses benefits upon remarriage at any 
age. The surviving spouse of a civil service worker loses benefits if 
remarried before age 60. 

Veterans Compensation and Veterans Pensions * 

Vet/crans' dependents who may receive benefits ai;c cliildrcn (under 
18, or under 23 if attending school, or over 18 and disabled) including 
stepchildren who are members of the vetcran^s household and illegiti- 
mate children whose paternitjr has been acknowledged or established 
by judicial decree or other evidence; wife, widow, or dependent and 
disabled widower; and dependent parents, includinff^ natural parents 
or a person standing in the relation of parent to the vpteran before 
his entry in servicii. A wife or widow must be living with the veteran 
or must have lived with the veteran until Ids death, or separated from 
the veteran through no fault of her own; and must not be living 
openly with another man and holding herself out openly as the wife of 
such other man. There is a provision that her benefits mav be rein- 
stated on evidence of termination of the relationship or conduct creat- 



' The ▼eterans pension program is an income-tested puMic assistance program 
and should be daaslfied as a public assistance-type program. It in included here« 
howem* because of the slmilarltx of its dependencir features to those of the 
veterans eompematioa program. 
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itijr an ••inference or presumption of rcniarnn;;«;o or o[)en anil notorious 
adulterous cohabitation or siniiLir conduct." ^ 

Public Assistance Procuams 

Adult Assistance Categorks — .1/^ to the Aged, I/Ihid* or Dmfblfd 

{AADD) 

TliP50 projsrrams of assistance to a^ed (age G5 or over), blind, or 
disabled persons (over age 18), antliori;;ed by the Social Security Act, 
currently arc administered by the States or localities with Federal 
sharing in program costs. They are to be i-eplaced in 1974 by a fed- 
erally administered program of supplemental security income for the 
agoil. blind, and disabled. 

The AABp programs do not treat the family as a unit but are con- 
cerned with individual eligibility. Dependents are not covci'ed simplv 
because of their relationship to a' beneficiary, but must instead meet all 
the conditions for eligibility themselves in order to receive benefits. For 
instance, the ';vif e of a man receiving old age assistance does not receive 
benefits vm^i \ is she is fully eligible as an aged, blind, or disabled indi- 
vidual. A wife and minor children maj^ receive AFDC benefits if they 
ai^ eligible imder that program* There is an indirect relationship* how- 
ever, smce the spouse^s or parent's ability to provide suppoit affects the 
eligibility and aAioimt of benefits to dependents. 

There is a provision in the current AABD programs which permits 
the needs of an "essential person'' to be included in the payment of the 
primary beneficiarv. The essential person may be a spouse who is not 
Individually eligible, such as a wife under 65, or another need^ person 
living in the household. However, an essential j>er8on is not mcluded 
l>ecause he or she is dependent on the beneficiary but because the bene- 
ficiary is dependent on the essential person for personal care or house- 
hold tasks which he cannot manage for himself. 

Although individual eligibility and individual needs are the pri- 
mary consideration, living in a family setting may reduce thf^ amount 
of benefits payable to a beneficiary. Tliis happens when the benefit in- 
cludes only the beneficiarv share of common household expenses or 
other adjustments are made because of the number of persons ux the 
household. Thus a man with an ineligible wife may actually i-eceive a 
lower benefit because of her presence in the home eVen though she has 
no income. 

Supplemental Security Income for the Aged^ Blind^ and Disabled 

{SSI) 

This program, to be initiated January 1974, also provides for indi- 
vidual eligibility. A benefit amount is specified for a couple which is 
1^ percent of the benefit level for an individual. The SSI program 
eitacted in 1972 (Public Law 92-603) made no provision for including 
an ineligible spouse, or other ^'essential" persons, but specified that the 
benefit lor a couple is to be paid only wlien both spouses are eligible 



" ''Wife** or ''widow** It defined in VA regoUtlotui as metnirj^ '^husband*' or 
'Widower'' if the reteiaii ti a woman bat the icffulationfl me the feminine pro- 
noun and d(»pict sitoationA applicahit to a ntla veteran and wife or widow. 
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iis individuals. An amendment passed in July 1973, however, provided 
that, in cases in which an essential pei'son is included in the State s as- 
sistance pajTnent in December 1973, the SSI ben^t will [«? increased to 
iiiidudo the needs of the '>4sscntial person. This provision will not apply 
to new fljjpplicants for SSI. 

The l*e£;islation provides for recognition of legal mart iage as appli- 
cable unofer appropriate State law and, in addition, provides that a man 
and woman holding themselves out liusband and wife in the com- 
muniMr in which they live will be so considered even if not legally mar- 
ried. In a sense, this is recognition of a family unit not based on lepal 
marriage, but the basic purpose for the provision is to limiC the amount 
payable to that applicable to a couple rather than that which could be 
paid to two unrelated individuals* 

Similarly, the legislation reflects acceptance of the fact that couples 
may separate by providing for i^ognition of Ir.isband and wife as 
individuals if the\ do not live together. Howr.rer, as a disincentive to 
separation in oraer to obtain higher benefits, a couple may nci be 
treated as individuals mitil they have livai apart at least 6 months. 

An individual or couple who live with other persons in a family set- 
ting may have their benefits substantially reduced. The statute pro- 
vides that when beneficiaries live in another person's household and 
receive support and maintenance in kind from such pei-son. the benefit 
amount will be reduced by one-third in lieu of estimating a dollar ralue 
for this type of in-kuid income. The basic benefit payable to bene- 
ficiaries with no other income is $130 per month for an individual and 
$195 for a couple. These amounts would be reduced to $86.67 and $130 
if the beneficiaries live in another person-s household, even thougli they 
pay tl^ir full share of household expenses. 

Ab in the present adult assistance progmm, the needs of dei>endent 
minor children are not included but the spouse and minor childi^en may 
receive assistance under the AFDC program. The SSI legislation 
specifically provides that an SSI recipient is not to be considered as a 
member of the AFDC family and his income and resources are not to 
be considered as available to the AFDC family linit. 

Although SSI is termed an "adult" assistance program, there is no 
minimum a^ for blind and disabled persons. Therefore, assistance 
may be provided for blind or disabled minor children. The income of 
parents with whom the child under age 21 is living is considered in 
detemining the child's elifplwlity. The child is treat-Sl as an individual 
recipient and his income is not considered to be available to the family 
appljdng for or receiving AFDC. 

Aid to Families With Dependent ChMren (AFDC) 

The emphasis of the AFDC program is oa the child who is deprived 
of parental support due to the death, disabiiJity, or absence of a pairent 
from the home, or due to the unemploj-vnent of tlw father in the 23 
States which have elected to provide assjistance in these situations. By 
definition^ therefore, more than half of tJie States exclude from AFDC 
intact families with an able-bodied father in the home, whether or 
not he is employed; and, in all States, intact families with a full-time 
employed father in the home are excluded from the program regard- 
less of the family's income or nce^Ss. 
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The progimn was called "aid to (lenondent clnlJmf when it was 
initiated in 1935. Althougb it requiml tliat a cliild 1)C living: witli a 
parent or other relative m order to ix^ive assistance, the parent or 
caretaker mlative was not included as a it?cipient for Federal niatcliinjr 
purposes until 1950. Only on»2 parcnt could be inc]ndc<l even tliougri 
the family received assistanoj l)ecause of the presen<?e of a disabled 
father in tlie home. The optional pi-ovision for assistin;;;cliiKhvii with 
nn !'<nomployed parent was added in 1061, and in 19rr2 provision wa« 
ninde for both parents to be included as recipients for Federal inatrh- 
in^ purposes. At that time, tlic name of <hc program was chan^l to 
"aid to families with dei>endent children.-' Tlu.^ change was iriorr» 
rhetorical than real since the program still excludes most families with 
both parents in tlic home. 

The AFDC profiram provides assistance to a cliild who is living 
with I'elativcs otlier i\mi the parent. The needs of a jolative who is 
caring for the child also may be included in the assi.^tanoc payment 
if the relative is eli^^iblc under conditions generally applicable to par- 
ents. For iiistance, a widowed grandmother not old enough to lycriw 
old age assistajice may be included in tlic assistance payment if her 
income and resources are insutBcient to meet her own net^ds. ThcrefoiT, 
although primaiy intact families arc substantially excluded, the pro- 
grani i-ecogniziCS expended family arrangements to several degrees of 
relationship. The Social Security Act includes children living with 
"grandfatlier, grandmother, brother, sister, stepfather, stcpinothci\ 
stepbiothcr, stepsister, uncle, aunt, first cousin, nephew, or niece." 
Kegiilations of the Department of Health, Education,- and Welfare 
(HKW) interpret this to include relatives by adoption of the child 
or the child's pai'ent; blood relatives including those of half-blood 
and i>ersons from preceding generations as denoted by prefixes of 
grand, great, and great-great; and spouses of the si>ecified relatives 
even after marriage is terminated bv death or divorce. 

AlUiough it is necessary to establish the relatioiLsIup of children to 
parents or other caretaker relative* with whom they are living, tl^re 
IS no requirement that the parents of a child be legally married to 
each other. Children and their parents living together as a family 
may receive assistance if the father is disabled or unemployed even if 
the parents are not legally married. A similar family is iiot eligible 
if the able-bodied, employed, natural but unmarried' father lives in 
the home with the children and their mother. 

The pi^sencc of other persons in a household does not have a ditvct 
bearing on basic eligibility of the children, hwt living arrangements 
may affect tlie amount of benefits paid. As in the a<lnlt categories, the 
assistance unit (one or more children and cai-etaker relative, if in- 
cluded) may receive less if household expenses are shared with non- 
recipiente or if the nonrecipients are contributing toward the recip- 
ients' support. However, the Supreme Court has niled that it mav not 
be asstuned that the income of a person living in the home is available 
to the children if tliat person has no legal obligation for supjjort. Only 
voluntary contributions may be considered, regai-dless of the income 
of the relative or other pemn living in the home. Therefore* the chil- 
dren may continue to be eligible for assistance if the mother lives with 
or marries a man who is not the father of the children- 
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This i^ro^ram, whirh li.is tlic basic i)Ut'i>oso of prosoi vin^ a family 
lioiiic for children doprivod of parental support, has developed aji 
odd sot of incentives aiu<I disfncentivcs in respect to family life. There 
are incentives to have children or for a clnldless jierf^n to take a i^o- 
hited child into the home; incentives for divorce, separation, and 
<le.sei-tion: ami incentives to live with or marrj* a man who is not the 
fatlier of the children rather than the father. 

//./?. / — FiimtJy AssinUince Phm 

The program of assistance to families with childi^n pro|x>sed in 
ir.R. 1 (as passed by the House of Keprescntatives in 1971 (lV2d Con- 
jrress) ) defined the eligible unit as a family consisting of two or more 
individuals (at least one of whom is a child) related bv blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption who ai-e living together. This definition includes 
pi-jmary parent-child families with both parents in the home and 
would also include extended families. Anv other relatives, or relatives 
other than parents who are caring for children, could be included for 
l)enefit purposes with their income and resources considered in deter- 
mining eligibility and amount of benefits. The underlying assumption 
was that relatives living together constitute an economic imit ana that 
their incomes are shared, whether or not there is a legal obligation for 
support. 

Several excei>tions to the basic definition were made, however. Re- 
cipients of assistance under the adult category program wcro included 
for purposes of defining a famil.v but their income and resources were 
not to be considered in determining the amount of benefits payable to 
other family members. Other pei^sons whose income and resources were 
not available to family members could be excluded, except for parents 
and stepparents. 

Critena for determining when an individuaPs income was not to be 
considered available were to be established by the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. We assume tlwtt the criteria would have 
applied to exceptional circumstances oniy and would not have pro- 
vmed for inclusion or exclusion at th'^ individuaVs option: Such an 
option would permit ih\^ inclusion of nonresponsible relatives if they 
had little or no income but would allow their exclusion when they hail 
income or acquired income through earnings or other sources which 
would reduce the family benefit. This would defeat the purpose of a 
household definition and wowld l)e inconsistent with the concept of a 
household as an economic unit. 

Although the program was designed to enccAirage family stability by 
assisting families with both parents in the home and recognizing ex- 
tended families, various incentives and disincentives with potential 
effect on family structures were present : 

• Incentive to have a child; 

• Incentive for low-income fathers to remain in the home; 

• Incentive for separation when income exceeded the break-even 
point if the income advantages of family splitting are perceived 
as having greater value than living together as a family; 

• Disincentives for a mother to marry a man with income who is 
not the father of her children ; 

• Incentives for childless relatives with little or no income to ]oin 
the family; and 
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• I)isinc<?ntivcs far icljitivcs with income to join or remain in 
fnniil} households. For instance, there would be a disincentive 
for employed older children, single adults, or other relatives 
with rcome to remain in the home if they are expected to 
make all income available to the familv group. This would also 
discoura^re ari-aiigements where a famJly with young children 
lives with older relatives in order to < conomize. 
Although the basic family definition was designed to treat all related 
hoti«;ehold niembery as a family, the reouired and allowable exceptions 
meant that some households would not oe treated as families. If a par- 
ent or stepparent received assistance under the adult category he was 
not to be considered a niemly^r of the familv for benefit purposes and 
his income would not reduce the l)enefit to otiier family members. How- 
ever, if the parent^ income was f mm other soui*ccs, he was considered 
a member of the family and his income would reduce the family 
benefit. 

Other relatives in the home would not be considered as members of 
the family for benefit purposes if they received adult category assist- 
ance. If income was from other sources, a relative could be included 
as a familv member for benefit purposes, or would be excluded as a 
member of the family for any purpose if the detennination was made 
that his income was not available to other family members. Since a 
family, bj definition, consisted of two or more members, no family 
would exist) and no benefits would be payable, if a child lived with a 
relative not receiving public assistance, such as a grandparent, whose 
income was not available to the child. 

Ik-Kixd Bkxefits 

Health Benefits 

Medicare, like social security cash benefits, is concerned with indi- 
vidual eligibility. Coverage is limited to persons age 65 or over and, 
effective July 1, 1973, to disability insurance beneficiaries after they 
have received cash benefits for 2 years. Disabled beneficiaries include 
indiWduals receiving benefits as disabled widows and widowers be- 
tween the aces of 50 and 65 and disabled children over 18 years of age. 
However, the primary conditions for medicare co>'erage are age or 
disability insurance status, not relationship or dependency status, as 
such. 

Medicaid eligibilitv is largely linked to Uie cate^rical assistance 
programs. Individuals who are recipients of cash assistance under the 
adult cate^;^rie8 and those who are included in AFDC assistance units 
are eligible for medicaid (except in one State which has no medicaid 
prograin). In addition, indinduals or members of families who are 
not receiving cash payments but who would be eligible on the basis of 
income and other conditions relative to the appropriate category, are 
eligible to receive medicaid benefits. In States which extend coverage 
to the medically needy, individuals are eligible who meet the basic 
conditions for categorical eligibility but have iiicomes, after deducting 
medical costs^ above the State's assistance payment standard up to 
the level specified by the State which, for Federal matching purposes, 
may be no more than one*tfaird higher than the assistance standard. 
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Therefore, individual eligibility and not family or dependency status 
is i^oqiiired for aged, blind, or disabled ixn-sons. The only exception 
is that a spouse under age 65 who is included in the AABD payment 
as an essential person may receive medicaid benefits. Tliis exception 
does not apply to the medically needj*. Tlierefore, a man age 05 wlio 
has income slightly above tlie assistance standard may be eligible for 
medicaid under the medically needy program but his* wife under age 
65 is not eligible even though tliey depend on the same family iiw!onu\ 

Similarly, since the categorical iniles apply, families with' cJiiJdreii 
generally are treated the same under medicaid as they would be under 
AFDC. In order for a family to qualify, tlie children must be deprived 
of parental support because of the death, disability, or absence of a 
pai*ent, or the unemployment of tlie fatlier. However, States may elect 
to cover children under 21 who are eligible on the basis of income 
even though the conditions in respect to deprivation of parental sup- 
port are not met. Eighteen States have adopted this provision whicli 
permits recognition of the needs of families with both parents in the 
home. However, onlv the children in sucli families and not the parents 
may receive medical beneBts. 

Food Stamps atid Food Distribution 

The unit considered for eligibility for these food subsidy programs 
is the household rather than the mdividual or related family ni^in- 
bei'S. A household is defined as a "group of persons, excluding roomers 
and boarders ♦ * * who are not residents of an institution or board- 
ing house, who are living as one economic unit sharing common cook- 
injr facilities and for whom food is customarily purchased in common." 

The 1971 amendments to the Food Stamp Act added a provision 
which excluded houseliolds consisting of pei*sons under 60 years of age 
unless all household members were i-elated to each otlier. In June 197.3, 
the U.S. Supreme Court {Moreno v. USD A. District of Columbia) 
ruled this provision to be unconstitutional. The apparent intent of 
Congress was to deny food assistance to '^hippie" commimes as an at- 
tempt to combat the unconventional living arrangements popularly 
associated with them. As applied, however, other types of households 
were excluded, such as family groups with an unrelated friend living 
in the home. The Supreme Couit upheld the district court's conclusion 
that the "unrelated person" provision created an irrational classifica- 
tion in N'iolation of the equal protection components of the due process 
clau^ of the fifth amendment. 

Hie basic definition recognizes living arrangements of related and/ 
or nonrelated persons who live together in a family-type setting. It 
assumes that persons who live together share their income and re- 
sources a^ least in the purchase and preparation of food and that it 
is therefore appropriate to consider total household income in de- 
termining eligibility for a food subsidy. The household definition is 
also being challenged in the courts. A tj.S. district court has granted 
a temporary restraining order (Knotcles v. Btitz. N.D. CaUfornia) 
against the operation of regulations which determine eligibility on 
a household basis and which require that all individuals lesiding in 
the same living quarters be eligible for stamps in order for any stamps 
to be received. 
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Provisions which relate eligibility to the receipt of cash assistance 
)>cnefits permit varjdng: treatment of households depending on their 
makeup and sources of income. A household in which all members are 
ro<»pients of assistance benefits is antomtitically eligible for food 
stamps or food commodities. Tins can resu'it In assistance households 
receiving the minimum food stamp bonus or the full amount of dis- 
tributed commodities even though total household income exceeds the 
oJfpbility level for other households of the same size. For households 
including assistance recipients and one oi^ more nonrecipients of as- 
sistance, or households including nonrocipicnts oniy, elifpbility is de- 
tenniued by comparing total lionsehold income to an eligibility lievel 
adjusted for household size. 

An additional complication, and a move away from household con- 
sideration, will result from exclusion of some SSI recipients from the 
food subsidy programs. A 1973 amendment (Public Law 93-86) pro- 
vides that a person who is receiving SSI benefits will not be considered 
a member of a household for food subsidy purposes if the SSI benefit 
and a State supplement, if any, is more than the assistance payment 
and food stamp bonus he would have received under current programs. 
If applied literally this could result in a household including an SSI 
recipient being eligible for benefits when his income is excluded while a 
comparable household with no SSI recipient is ineligible when total 
honseJ)old income is considered. 

[For further discussion of effects when food stamps are combined 
with other programs, see p. 201.] 

The household definition provides an incentive for persons with low 
incomes to live together, a disincentive for persons with higher incomes 
to stay in the home, and a disincentive for assistance recipients to in- 
clude nonrecipients in the household. Living together in order to econ- 
omize sometimes can result in a loss of benefits. 

Although the household definition appears to imply acceptance of 
living arrangements of extended families and households including 
nonrelated persons, congressional reluctance to assist "communes" 
indicates a limited acceptance of this ty^ of arrangement. In addi- 
tion, the household definition serves to limit eligibility by assuming 
that combined household income and resources are mutually available 
and shared regardless of relationsliip and support obligations among 
household members. 

SoM7, PnOBLEKS IS CoORDIXATIOX OF PROGRAMS 

Effects of Differing Tfeatment of Family Memher$ 

1. OASDI AND SSI OR ADULT As^SISTAXCE CATEGORIES 

Hie assistance categories for the aged, blind, and disabled ori^nally 
were designed to assist persons with risks to earnings comparable to 
those covered by the social secuity programs but who did not have 
sufficient coverage for social security entitlement in the early years of 
operation of that program. They were considered to be "residual" pro- 
grams which would decline as social security coreittge was extended* 
Although the numbers of old age assistance recipients decreased as 
social security coverage expanded, there was still a need for supple- 
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mentntion of low incomes of some social security beneficiaries and 
other aged, blind, or disabled adults with little or no income. 

The recently enacted SSI program recognizes the supplemental ob- 
jective of the adult assistance program both in its title and in its ad- 
ministration by the same agency which administers social security 
benefits. The definition of blmdness and disability under SSI is con- 
sistent with social security definitions, but differences in eligibility due 
to old age can result in different treatment of individuals and couples 
ander SSI and OASDL At the time they were enacted in 1935, both 
OAA and OAT covered individuals age 65 or over. Since then, retire- 
ment due to old age has been accepted under OAI for workers at a;re 
C2. Benefits are payable to wives at age 62, and to widows and de- 
pendent widowers at age 60. However, for OAA and SSI entitlement, 
old age continues t>o be defined as age 65. 

Since tlie age definition is not congruent, assistance to sup])lement 
social security benefits is available only when the beneficiary reaches 
the assistance definition of old age even though he qualifies for social 
security benefits on the basis of age and his income is below the SSI 
Ivnefit level. Under the social seen ritv programs, a worker may retire 
between the ages of 62 and 65 and receive an actuarially reduced l^enelit. 
If a man age 62 with a wife the same age accepts the reduced benefits 
because he is unable to find work, the coiiple is not eligible to receive a 
supplement until they reach age 65 even though their combined income 
is l)elow the SSI benefit level. 

In addition to age difference, treatment of married couples is af- 
fected by differing views of the dependency status of wives and dif- 
ferences in treatment of the earnings of husbands and wives. Consider 
a man aged 65 with a wife aged C2. He is eligible for the full social 
security benefit and his wife, as his deix»ndent. is eligible for a l)cnefit 
equal to one-half of the man's primary benefit. If his benefit is Mow 
$1.>0, he may be eligible for a supplemental payment from SSL The 
SSI program would not consider the wife as a dependent of the hus- 
band or as eligible for an assistance supplement. Instead, her income 
is counted in detennining the eligibility and amount payable to the 
husband. [Tl)e statute provides that the income and I'esources of an 
ineligible spouse living with the eligible individual are to be included 
in the income aiid resources of the eligible individual, whether or not 
available to him, except to the extent determined by the Secretary to 
be inequitable under the circumstances.] 

Treatment of a wife as the husband's dependent in OAI and as 
responsible for her lu^band's support m SSI has otlier mmifications. 
Consider a couple, both age 65 or over, and eligible for l>oth OAI and 
SSI. The husband receives $100 i>er month in OAI benefits and the 
wife receives $50, Tlie couple is eligible for SSI benefits of $65 per 
montlL [The benefit level for a couple is $195 with $20 of other income 
disi-egarded.] Under tlie OAI retirement test, the social security bene- 
fits are reduced by one-half of all eairnings jn excess of $2,100 a .vear 
and $17Z> per monthi* If the husband worksj his excess earnings reduce 

* Beginning in Januarj 1974).tbese aiaotintEi will be |2,400 per year and $200 
per.montbi 
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the wife s benefit as well as his own. Tlierefore. if the husband has reg- 
ular earnings of $475 per juontli, the OAI benefits arc reduced to zero: 



If tlic wife works, her share of the benefits (/>">0) is reduced to zero 
wlicii she lias regular earnings of $275 i>er nioath. 



Tlic husband continues to receive $100 in OAI benefits if her earninjrs 
exceeds $275. Thus, earnings of the wife can receive more favorable 
treatment than earnings of the husband. 

Under the SSI program, $20 of income from any source is disre- 
garded. In addition, the first $05 of monthly earnings and one-half of 
the remainder above $65 is disregarded; or the first $85 plus one-half 
of the remahuler if there is no other income to be disregarded. Tlie 
break-even level wlien income is from earnings is $475. 



Therefore, if the husband earns $475 per month, the couple is not 
eligible for OAI or SSI benefits. However, when the wife earns a£ 
much as $205 per month, the couple is not eligible for supplemental SSI 
payments. Tliis happens because the husband continues to receive an 
OAI pa)nnent of $100 per month. $20 of which is disregarded in com- 
puting the SSI payment. Tlic wife's countable income from earnings 



and their combined countable income is $1.^)5. Therefore, their total 
gross income when they arc no longer eligible for an SSI payment 
(and medicaid) is $475 when the ImsbAnd works but only $i»05 when 
the wife works. 



The position of wives and widows with minor children in their cai-e 
is viewed differently under these programs. Under OASDI, the mother 
is included as caretaker of the children. She is not required to work 
and, in fact, the earnings disregard is viewed as a disincentive to em- 
ployment since her share of the benefit is i-educed if her earnings exx^eed 
S2,l60 a year and $175 per month. However, she continues to i-eceivc 
benefits for the children. 



* itlastratiohs used here aRsume re^lar monthly i*flmlnfs orer a yrarn timo 
which wonld reduce social security beneflts to icero for the entire ^ear. At lower 
eaminss lerels differences in acconntins periods (peria^ o^ time over which 
income is counted in determininft benefits) and method of reduoinf; ben«^tB 
would result in mudi more compUcafed effects. Under social security, which 
has an annual accpuntins period, the full monthly benefit Is withheld mitU 
the estimated total aftnual reduction is acoounted for. But SSI uses a quarterly 
rather Uian an annual aoeonntinf period. This could result in situations in 
which an indlTidual or a couple receiver SSI benefits during tiie time tknt 
social security benefits are withheld, but are not eMirible for SST when social 
f^eonrity benefits are 'reinstated even 'though monthly eamluj?^ are the s^ame 
thrbugfaout the yeah : * * 







2. OASDI AXD AFDC 
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Under AFDC, tlie mother is included as the caretaker but slie is 
expected to work, if child care is available, to support or assist in the 
support of herself and her children. In this program the less libera! 
earnings disregard ($30 a month plus one-third of the remainder plus 
work expenses) is seen as an incentive for employment. Therefore, if 
a family is deserted by the father or the parents are divorced, the 
mother is expected to work if the family receives assistance under 
AFDC. with the earnings disregard seen as an incentive for employ- 
ment. If the father dies and the children are entitled to social security 
benefits, the mother is included and the earnings test is seen as a dis- 
incentive to employment. 

In another respect, however, AFDC may treat a mother more lib- 
erally than does social security. If the only eligible child is a student 
between the ages of 18 and 22 (21 for AFDC) , the mother caring for the 
rliild is not included under social security but is included under AFDC. 
Stich mothers and students whose income, is low would gain more 
favorable treatment under AFDC than under OASDI. 

Both pro^rrams have essentially the same provisions if the mother 
remarries. Wlien a mother receiving social security benefits remarries, 
hor share of benefits is discontinued but the chimren continue to be 
eligible. Similarly, the children in an AFDC family continue co be 
eligible if the mother marries a man who is not the father of the chil- 
dren. Although the basic premise that the stepfather is not responsible- 
for tlie children is essentially the same, there has been considerable 
reluctance to accept this in respect to the income-tested AFDC pro- 
gram. However, there is a difference in that, for entitlement purposes 
in the social security program, an assumption is made that the step- 
father is supporting the children if they live with him. This could 
result in a rather anomalous situation. "\Vhen an AFDC mother re- 
marries, the children continue to receive AFDC because the stepfather 
is not held responsible for their support. However, if the stepfather 
dies, the claildren are entitled to social security benefits on his wage 
record because it is assumed that the children were dependent on the 
stepfather. 

Tlie operation of the family maximum in the social security program 
lessens the effect of the earnings test or remarriage of the mother if 
there are two or more eligible children. If the family consists of a 
mother and three or more children, there is no reduction in benefits 
since three children i^ceive the maximum family benefit (see table 1). 
Two children receive the maximum family benefit if total family bene- 
fits are $254 a month or less. (A family could receive $254 if the 
father's average wage for benefit calculations was $239 a month.) When 
family benefits are higher than $254, there is some reduction if the 
mother has excess earnings since benefits for two children are less than 
the family maximum. For instance, if the family maximum is $317, 
the mother loses $27 in benefits if she marries or has regular earnings 
of $230 per montli. At a family maximum of $495, the mother loses $90 
if she marries or has eamin|2:s of $355. When there is only one child 
entitled to benefits, the fanaly benefit will always be reduced if the 
mother marries or has excess earnings. Except for benefits near the 
minimum, the mothers share is one*half of the benefits payable to a 
mother and one child. If a mother and oni child receive $300 in social 
security bc»iefits, the mother will lose her share ($100) if shei marries, 
or has earnings of $375 per month. If the total benefit is $t80f it wiU 
be reduced by $160 if the mother marries or earns $495 per month* 
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Effects of Different Ti^atmcnt of luiwhkgs 

!• AFDC AND SOCIAL SKCUniTV BEXlcriTS 

Tlip (liffemicps in trpatmcn< of earnings in tlu AFDC and social 
Sfcnrity programs can result in diffemit treatment of similar families 
when some are eligible for benefits from both programs. 

A\n)cn a family consisting of a mother and thitjc or more children 
iTceivc both social security and AFDC benefits, and the mother is cm- 
ployed, only the AFDC earnings disregard applies since her earnings 
do not reduce the social security payments.* Tins would usuall v be true 
of a family with two children since the relatively small AFDC supple- 
ment for which these families would be eligible would be reduced to 
zero beforc^he earnings test would apply to the mothers social security 
!>enefits. One result of this is that a family receiving social security 
Ijenefits becomes ineligible for AFDC with lower earnings than a com- 
parable family with no social security income. Consider a family of 
four persons receiving $230 from social security in a State with a pav- 
ment standard of $300, The family would l)e' eligible for an AFDC 
supplement of $70 (see table 2). If the mother works and has work- 
related expenses of $60 a month, the family is ineligible for AFDC 
with earnings of $225. The family with no social security would con- 
tinue to receive an AFDC payment of $230 to supplement the mother's 
earnings of $225, At this point their gross cash income is the same 
($455). but tlie AFDC recipients continue to be eligible for n food 
stanip bonus of $24 and the full amount of medicaid costs. The AFDC 
family would continue to be eligible for AFDC. food stamps, and 
medicaid until the mothers earnings reach $570 per month. 

Taulk 2. — Illustration of conihhird mot^thh/ recerpt of socJal secuvHy 
and/or AFDC and eornwgs — Jrpcrson family 



Mother and 3 children vlth Mother and 3 children with 

sorial security and AFDC benefits . AFDC lieneflts only 



Income pource I H il[ iv 

.Wial securitv $2.30 $230 0 0 

AFDC 70 0 $2;J0 0 

Earnings 0 22i) > 22.1 So70 

Total income 300 455 . 455 570 



» with wor>' eipensM of t60, countable income is $70. 

Receipt of any other unearned income, such as veterans' l)enefits or 
support payments, would have similar results. The hreakeven point 
is lower when a family has imearned nicome since the AFDC payment 
is reduced by 100 percent of such income but is reduced by 67 percent 
of earning over $30 per month minus work expenses. 

At low levels of social security benefits for a motlier and one child, 
both earnings disregards would apply over a range of earnings. If 



• Her enrninirff do not reduce the social security payments becaa^e the cluldren 
remain eligible for the maximum family benefit in any cfl»e. 
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the minimum amount of family social security Ixinertts ($127) is re- 
ceived in a State witli a payment standard of $200, the family would 
receive an AFDC payment'of $73 (see table 3). With earnings tip to 
$175 a month, social security liejiefits remain the same but AFDC is 
reduced by two-thirds of earnings above $30 less work expenses. If 
work expenses are $60, the AFDC payment will Ix; $36 when the 
mother earns $175. For earninjrs al)ove $175, the mother's social se- 
curity l^enefit will be reduced by 50 percent of the excess but this 
reduction will be offset by an increase in AFDC. The AFDC earn- 
ings disregard of one-third of additional earnings continues to apply 
and the famih* is ineligible for AFDC when earnings rearh $202 i)er 
month. The mother continues to receive the minimum of $85 social 
security benefit for the child, A comparable family with no social 
security benefits or other income would be eligible for AFDC, food 
stamps, and medical care until the mother earns $420 per month. 



Taui.k 3. — Illustrathn of cowhimd monthly receipt of social security, 
AFDC. and eanilngs — 2'person family 





NfolhT a'vl I fhili with mhiimum social spcurity henefita and AfOC 




I 


11 


in IV 


AFDC 

Earnings 


S127 
0 


$127 
175 


$85 $85 
22 0 
259 292 


Total income. - 


200 


3.38 


366 377 



2. .VFDCj SSI, .VXDOASDI 

Some of the problems resulting from catejjoucal ti-eatment of fam- 
ily members are evident when a family includes persons eligible for 
benefits under all of these pro';:rams. A parent (for illustrative pur- 
poses, the father) who is aired, blind, or disabled is treated as an indi- 
vidual when he is eligible for SSI. Tne wife who is not eligible for SSI 
and minor children are considered as a separate assistance unit under 
AFDC. However, if the father's income makes him ineligible for SSI 
benefits, he is included in the AFDC assistance unit. This difference 
in treatment of family units according to the source of income of the 
parent, coupled with differences in benefit levels between the two 
programs, can result in quite different treatment of similar families — 
and of the same family if the source of income clianges. The higher 
individual benefit under SSI provides additional assistance to fami- 
lies if the father is eligible under that category, but this fa>^rable 
treatment does not extend to similar families with aged, blind, or 
disabled fathers receiving only social secuity, veterans benefits, or 
other income. 

Illustration : A family consisting of a disabled f atlier, mother, and 
two children lives in a State with an AFDC payment standard of 
$250 for thi-ee pei*sons and $^^00 for four persons. In the first 
instance (see table 4), the father receives SSI benefits only; in the 
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second instance, he receives social security benefits of $130; anti ia 
the third instance his social security benefits are increased to $1.5(1. 
Tlie wife and children receive social security benefits equal to one- 
half of the primary benefit at this level of payment 

Table 4. — Illustration of combined monthly receipt of social sccurify^ 

SSI.andAFDC 



\\\ 



Father \ 

Social security... 0 $!30 $!50 $224 

SSI $13t^ 20 0 0 

Alothcr and children: 

Social Rccurity ^ 0 65 75 17G 

AFDC 250 185 > 75 <» 



Total family income 3fc0 400 300 400 



1 AFDC paynvimt includes the tuthcr and is adjusted to confi'lcr his income 

The income of the third family is $100 less than tlic total ineome of 
the second family in which the father has the same income but pait 
of it is received under the SSI }>rograni. As shown in colunm IV, the 
father would have to have a social security benefit of $224 in order for 
the family income to reach $400. (At this level of benefits, the family 
maximum is more than 150 percent of the primary benent.) 

In 14 States with AFDC payment standards at or below $225 for a 
family of four pei'sons, the family would be ineligible for AFDC 
when the fathers social security benefit is $150 per month. The family's 
cash income would be reduced in amounts varying from $40 to $12*) 
when the father is no longer eligible for SSI benefits. 

The problem is further compottnded if the father has earnings. (See 
table 5.) Tlie.eamings disregard is more liberal under SSI than under 

AFDC. Benefit losses- ( ^*"^"f "^^'^ ) , or( ^'^"^'"f -^^ ) if 

he has no other income. But, if his earnings are h^h enough to make 
him ineligible for SSI, he is included in the AFDC family and the 

AFDC disregard applies. — 1:^2.^. Work expenses are 

also disregarded in AFDC but unless the work expenses compensate 
for the higher disregard under SSI, the father will have more count- 
able income ^hen he is included in the AFDC family. By earning 
those few added dollars that make the fatlier ineligible for SSI, the 
father would cause significant losses in total family income. 
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Table 5, — Combined monthly receipt of social security^ SSl^ AFDC^ 

ani earnings 





I 


II 


III 


Father; 








Kamings 


0 


^ $155 


« $105 


S>cial security 


$100 


100 


100 


SSI 


50 


5 


0 


Mother and 2 children: 










50 


50 


50 


AFDC 


200 


200 


«90 




400 


510 


405 



> Countable Jnoome is M6 from earnings and $80 from soeiat s«ciu1ty. 

s With wr>rlr eirpensfis of 130, the fath^'s countable Income Is $60 from oarnlnp and $100 from social security. 
• Father to IncfudeiJ^ in AFDC family. 

Ii> this example, an increase of $10 in tlie fathers earnings decreases 
the family income by $105 per month. 

FOOD SUBSIDY AND CASH BENEFIT PR0GRA31S 

Combining food programs with cash benefit programs furtluT il- 
lustrates the complexities and inconsistencies NThich can result fjom 
the variations in treatment of individuals, fp.m^Hes, and households. 
In the food subsidy programs, the houschoid is the basic unit and 
a household consisting omy of recipients of public assistance is auto- 
matically eligible. The amount of the food stamp bonus (totiil allot- 
ment for household size minus the required purchase price) decreases 
as family income increases. The full amount of food commodities is 
received by eli^ble households. However, under certain conditions 
recipients of SSI will not be eli^ble to receive food subsidies and are 
not to be considered members of households forpurposes of deter- 
mining household eligibility for these programs* This will cliange the 
}iottsenold concept in some situations. Differences in treatment of 
households depending on the source of income of household members 
will be accentuated. 

tf. Food stamps and AFDC 

A household consisting only of AFDC recipients may participate in 
the food stamp program even though its income exc;jeds the eligibility 
level for nonrecipient households. This is likely to happen when a 
parent has earnings and continues to receis'c an AFDC supplement 
Therefore, an AFDC family can rcx*eive at least the minimum food 
stamp bonus (or the full amount of food commodities) even thongli 
its income exceeds that of an ineligible nonassistancc housc»hold. For 
instance, an AFDC family of three persons with $400 total income 
from AFDC and earnings may receive a small food stamp bonus ($18) 
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while a noniwipient family of thivo iwrsfms with a not incojuo of 
more than $S13 is not eligible. (Some ex< Iusi<>ns from ^vn^< inconu' aiv 
allowed in the food stamp programs but tliosti are not as goneroiis a?? 
those allowed in AFIX\) However, the AFDC family would not he 
eligible for food stamps if a nonrecipient joins the household, wen 
though the additional person has no income, 'J'he net income maximum 
for a four pei'son houseliold is $587 ]H»r month. 

b. Food stamps^ S*S/^ mtd OASlJl 

The intent of the provision which mak<v some. SSI recipients incliiri- 
ble for food subsidies is to *'casli out" the,-e programs, or to pmvide 
SSI beneficiaries with the cash cfjuivalent of the food stamp bonus. Jn 
a few States with low paj-nient levels in tint current adult assistam-e 
categories, the Federal SSI benefit level will compensate for the loss 
of fcKxl stamps. States with high assistance paynients niay suppkMuenl 
the SSI benefit and may add an amount etjual to the food stanii.»bonuh. 
{For illustrative purpos<»s, the Federal SSI benefit level is used.) 

Since the exchision from food suWidies is i-elat^ed to i-eceipt of SSI. 
an individual with equivalent ^ come from another source could )jar- 
ticipate in the food stamp program. 

Amount of Food stamp 



Individual receiving: 

SSI %m 0 

Social security and 881 $150 0 

Social security $JoO to S109.99 Sll 

$170 to 10 



If there are other per&ons in the household, exclusion of the SSI 
recipient has other effecbi. For instance, consider a 65-year-old man 
receiving SSI benefits wit A a wife under C5 years of age. The wife may 
receive food stamps uiiti? she reaches age 65 and is included in the SSI 
benefits. At this point the household loses food stamp eligibility even 
though tliei^e may be little or no difference in total cash income. 

Table C. — Combined monthly receipt of social security, SSI^ and 

food stamps 

Uuf band e 65; wile a^e 62 Wife, flf « CS 



n III IV 



Husband: 

Social security 0 $100 $130 $150 $130 

SSI $130 50 20 0 » 20 

Wife: 

Social security 0 50 65 75 05 

SSI 0 0 0 0 

Food stamp bonus 38 30 28 21 0 

Total cash income 130 200 215 225 215 

Total cash and in-kind 16S 230 243 246 2J5 



16S1 benefit tor butbmd in4 wiit. 



The couple Ijas tlie same combinetl cash income in columns HI and 
V but in tlic. latter insturri^ they ai-e not eligible for foot! stamp [mitici- 
pation boc«iuse botli recc'V .e SSL 

Although some SSI ix-tipients are excluded from the food stamp 
pix)o^m, a I'eversc kind of situation can occur wlien an S^SI ivcipient, 
such as a grandparent, who is not eligible for food stamps, lives with 
a familv which is eligible to participate in the food stamp ]>rogram. 
Under tliesc circumstances, the household can receive food stamjis wlien 
the grandparent is eligible for SSi' but may not receive them if his 
income is from some other source. 



I ][ ni 



Grandparent: 

Social security 

SSI 

Family of 3 persons: 

AFDC (or other income) . 

Food stamp bonus , 

Total cash income 

Total cash and in-kind. 



0 


$130 


$150 


$130 


'20 


0 


SAO 


250 


2o0 


24 




0 


.380 


400 




404 


424 


400 



In situations described in I and II. the grandpai<nt is not a mem- 
ber of the liousehold for food stamp purposes but in III all members 
are considered and their income exceeds t&e eli^bility level for a fotn - 
pei*son household ($387), 

CONXLTJSIOX 

This paper has examined some of the ways in which families are 
treated imder the major progranis designed *to provide income main- 
tenance to individuals and families. We nave found that programs dif- 
fer in definitions of elijpblo individuals, family units, and households 
and that s>any types or family structures are recognized in some fash- 
ion. This finding should not be surprising in a society which includes 
many forms of family structures and living arrangements. However, 
the aifferences in program definitions of eligible individuals and fam- 
ilies have consequences or potential effects on choices of living arrange- 
ments and also can result in inequitable treatment of comparable fam- 
ily units. An internal rationale is usually discernible when prognims 
are viewed separately, but potential effects when more than one pro- 
gram reaches the same family defy logic It is small wonder that many 
program manuals of policies and instructions appear to be translations 
of Alice in Wonderland into bureaucratic lan^age. 

As we have seen, programs differ in definitions of age^^ of eligible 
persons, treatment or income, work requirements, eamingcs disregards, 
recognition of support obligations, benefit levels by category, and cir- 
cumstances under which individuals are or are not included as family 
or household members. This list is not exhaustive. Thet^ are many 
other factors which can affect families and add to administrative com* 
plexities, such differences in accounting i)eriods, assets tests, and 
treatment of earnings and other income of various family members not 
discussed here. 
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A common element across most programs is the consideration of re- 
lationship and sup|>ort obligations, but there are considerable differ- 
ences in the way tins is treated. In general, the major social insurance 
programs are concerned with Ic^al relationships and obligations for 
support of dependents as a basis for determining the ejititlcmcnt of de- 
pendents for benefits. These programs are not concerned primarily with 
living arrangements of beneficiaries, llio need-based programs, on the 
other hand) emphasize the detemination of financial need of recipi- 
ents, and are concerned wiUi responsibility of relatives for current sup- 
l>ort and with living arrangements and family structures as they af- 
fect current need. Altbough the major social security program includes 
some conditions which may affect decisions as to family formation or 
dissolution, it is relatively neutral as to family structure and tlie 
trend in legislation is to make it even more neutral. By contrast, tlie 

fmblic assistance programs include provisions which appear more 
ikcly to affect choices as to'family structure and living arrangements. 
They illustrate some of the confficting and inconsistent effects of at- 
tempting to provide preferential treatment to selected types of 
families: 

• Preference for one type of family excludes others in similar 
circumstances. The AFDC program is the prime example. By 
selecting families with cliildren deprived of parental support be- 
cause of specified risks, families headed by the mother or by an 
incapacitated father or an unemployed father in some States arc 
given preference and two-parent families are generally excluded. 
This appeared rational in the early years of the program since 
children in the defined families were considered most likely to be 
in need. This type of preferential treatment is increasingfy diffi- 
cult to justify since there are many families headed by working or 
employable men with incomes as low as the incomes of recipient 
families. The introduction of work incentives in the form of earn- 
ings disregards has accentuated the inequitable treatment of fam* 
ilies based on structural differences. 

• Exclusion of a particular type of family or living arrangement 
can result fn excluding households other than those in the intended 
target group. An example is the food stamp program provision 
(since declared unconstitutional) ffv?" excluding households con- 
sisting of persons under 60 years of age imless they are all related 
to each other. The intent was to avoid assistmg "hippie" com- 
munes but the provision also excluded nonoommune households 
such as nii^dle-aged persons who shared living arrangements to 
economize, or families who had an unrelated friend living with 
them. 

• Preferential categorical treatment of individuals can result in 
inconsistent treatment oi families of which they are members. For 
instance, when aged, blind, or disabled parents of minor chil- 
dren receive SSI payments, the family benefits from the higher 
SSI benefit level. If tlie parent's income is entirely from another 
source, such as social security or veterans pension,* he is not given 
preferential treatment as an individual but is included in the 
AFDC family and family income drops to the AFDC benefit level. 

• A household definition appears to accept all types of living ar- 
rangements but has the effect of assuming that tfie income of non- 
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responsible persons is available to other nienibors of tlie house* 
hold, even though support by the nonresponsible person could not 
be enforced otherwise. 

An examination of the differences in treatment of families by 
benefit programs raises questions of the propriety, as mcII as thu 
feasibility, of public policy directed toward influencing beneficiary 
behavior. As reflected in challenges to various legislative and adminis- 
trative provisions in recent years, ciuestions are being raised about the 
appropriateness or even the constitutionality of attempting to influ- 
ence or control behavior through the <jranting or \Yithholding of bene- 
fits; or bv applying restrictions to selected groups identified by their 
relationship to a particular benefit program or need for a particular 
type of assistance. Court challenges of ix)licies and judicial opinions 
also reflect the fact that freedom of choice and freedom of association 
are imix)rtant values in onr society. Family security is e<inally im- 
portant juid benefit programs, regardless or how they ai'e designed, 
are likely to contain factors which may influence choices; and may 
compete with or complement basic social, economic, and cultural in- 
isthutions which influence family life. 

The**e is al.so a question of the efficacy of using public programs to 
influence family structuros. As illustrated above, attempts to give 
prefere?)ce to or exclude particular family types often have inconsist- 
ent and inequitable results. It is probably impossible to design pro- 
gi*ams that are completely neutral and complete neutrality is not neces- 
sarily the only objective. It should be possible, though, to design pro- 
grams with the view of supporting conditions for family life, with a 
minimum of distortion of choices for economic reasons. 

The problem at present is not simply one of trying to arrive at a con- 
sistent definition of a "family," since there is no imique familj^ pattern 
with general applicability. Consideration of individuals and' their de- 
pendents as the core famly unit, as in the social security program, ap- 
pears to be the most workable and consistent treatment "or family units 
and family responsibility. This has basic legal and social sanctions both 
in determining family need and in designatinn; legal responsibility for 
support However, the basic problem now is that we have a profusion 
of income maintenance and income subsidy programs rather than a 
coherent income support system. Programs have been developed to 
meet particular needs or to serve particular groups and designed as if 
they served a unique bod^ of constituents. As more of the population 
is covered by social security, veterans programs, other retirem^mt pro- 
grams, or cash and in-kind need-based programs, the problems of over- 
lapping and inconsistencies b<»come much more apparent 

Taken together, most of the population is covered by a retirement 
program or might find a program to meet a particular need. A major 
problem at present for administrators and beneficiaries alike is to de- 
termine the categories or programs which fit the applicant and his set 
of circumstances and tlien to determine how they relate or do not relate 
to each other when they reach the same individual or family. 

Ad hoc adjustments of individual programs will provide no solution 
to the basic problem* Instead, it is necessary to begin to look at the 
present patchwork as a system — to reconsider overall objectives and 
the appropriate functions of an income maintenance system rather 

20-C24— 78 8 
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than continue to maintain a diversity of programs with original ra- 
tionales which are no longer apjpropriatc, and with proliferating com- 
plexities as more of tlie population is covered. 

In the short run, a start can be made on developing a network of 
propams rather than a patchwork. A desirable method would be the 
initiation of a legislative mechanism for examining and minimizing 
the effects of overlapping programs and inconsistencies in treatment of 
individuals and families. Much can be done in present legislation and, 
as legislation is amended, in coordinating programs to attain more con- 
sistent and equitable treatment of beneficiaries — frnm using consistent 
definitions or age of eligible students, to the treatment of individuals 
and dependents as family units rather than continuing the categorical 
emphasis which can defeat program purposes and detract from, rathei* 
than enhance, family unity. 



POVERTY, LIVING STANDARDS, AND FAMILY 
WELL-BEING 



By Lee Rainwater 
Introductiox 

Reflection on the past clcoade of the war on poverty reve^ils many 

Earadoxcs.^ Tlie most central is that while "poverty'* has been reduwd 
y almost half, we have no sense of a reduction in the prevalence of 
human problems associated M'itli poverty. The proportion of all per- 
sons livmg below the poverty line decreased year by year from lOf.O 
to 19G9— from 22.4 to 12.2 percent of all persons.^ In 1970 this de- 
cline halted; poverty increased sli^rlitly to 12.G percent, but this seems 
to have been a product of the iwcssion. Reductions in the poverty pop- 
ulation seem to go hand in hand with increases in per capita per55on:il 
income. No moit; elaborate explanation of the decline in poverty ov<'r 
tiie past decade is neccssaiy than to say that the people at the bottoni 
of the heap got their share of increasing affluence, and that this shift 
in their income moved almost half of them above the poverty line. If 
economic gi'owth continues at its lon^-terni rate, it is not overly risky 
to predict the virtual elimination of poverty by around 1980. 

But we know this is ridiculous. Any speaker is likely to meet with 
audience disbelief if he argues that m 1972 the poverty problem is 
almost half of what it was in 1959. His listeners will be quick to point 
to the undiminished intensity of a broad range of human and social 
problems. 

If one leaves aside the statistical indicators of problems and looks 
instead at the quality of life of families at the lower end of the 
socioeconomic scale one is impressed by the extent to which it seems 
hardly to have changed over longer periods of time than a decade. 
The people who would have been considered poor on an "eyeball to 
eyeball" basis in 1959 still seem poor today. The people who felt 
themselves poor, deprived, oppressed, and wasted by society in 1959 



*The research on which this paper is baped in mrt has been supported by a 
PuhUe Health Service gr.ant. MH-18r*35. and earlier by MII-15i)67. la the de- 
velopment of the Ideas presented here I have profited greatly from discussions 
over the years with several of my colleagues, particularly Richard P. Coleman, 
Phillips Outright Herbert J. Cans, and Martin Rein. 

The lessons of the 1960*s war on poverty have been analyzed In Joseph B. 
Kershaw, Government Affahtfit Poverty, Brookings Institution, 1970; Robert A. 
Levliie, The Poor Ye JSVrrf T^ot Have With You: Lessons From the War on 
Poverty^ M.I.T. Prees, 1970; Peter Marris and Martin Rein, Dilemmas of Social 
Refontu Aldine-Atherton (revised edition in press) ; Daniel P. Moynlhan, MaxU 
mum Feasible Misunderstanding, The Free Press, 1969; James Sundqulst. On 
Fighting Poverty, Basic Books. 1969; and Gilbert Y. Stelner. The Btate of WeU 
fare, Brookings Institution, 1971. 

■ U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P--60, No. 81, 
Charaoteristies of the Low Income i*opulation, 1970, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.O., 1971. Table A, p. 2. 
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still seem to feel poor, doj)i Jvcd, oppresseJ, ajid wasted toda\\ Indeed, 
a reader who system aticaHy compares studios carried out in low income 
slum or ghetto communities in the 11);)0 s witii recent one8 i:5 ^struck by 
the tremendous similarity across that timespan in the style of life and 
in tlio kiJids of liuman diflicuJties and problems cojifronting people. 
No one who was acquainted with the lower-lower class described in 
the 19;30s' studies by such rcsearchej-s as Warner. Davis and Gardner, 
or Wliyto would feel at all surprised by the style of life in Boston's 
\yl)ite slums of today.^ And no one acquainted with Negro lower class 
life as dealt with by authors such as Cayton and Drake or Allison 
Davis would fmd basic change in the conditions of life of today's 
ghettos (although he might be surprised by the nature of ideological 
and political exi>ression).* 

Yet the material base for life would have changed dramatically. 
Today's low income i>erson has available to him perhaps two-and-a- 
half times as much in the way of goods and services. 

To find what has viot changed in the economic situation of the poor, 
we do not have far to look. Although tlie incouies of )>eo2)le at the 
bottom of the income liierarcliy (as in the middle and at the top) 
have changed dramatically, the pattern of inequality in income distri- 
bution has varied only marginally since before World y>'ar II. Tliere 
is some reason to believe that there has been a slight shift toward a 
moi-e equal distribution during the depression and through World 
War 11." Since 1947, however, thei^ seem to have been hardly any 
chaLf^es in the income distribution. The proportion of the poi)ulation 
with incomes less than half the median family income was 18.0 per- 
cent in 1947 — it was 18.9 percent in 1970. (It had reached a high of 
20.9 percent in 1954 and a low of 18.3 percent in 19G8).« The post- 



• See for earUer descriptions of lower class famUy and commimify life 
W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Yankee Ciiy, one volume abridged edition. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1963; AUison Davis, Hurleigli B. Gardner and Mary K. (iarduer. Dacp 
Boufh, University of Chicago Press, 1941; Allison Davis, **Tlie Motivation of 
the UnderprivUejrod AVorker/* in Induxlrp and Society, \\\ K. White, editor, 
McGraw-Hill, 1916; Allison Diivls, Social Clans Infiucnccs Upon Learning^ 
Harvard University Press, 1948; William Foote Whyte, Street Comer Society, 
University of Chicago Press, 194.^. For studies after World War II, see Herbert 
J. Gans, The Urban ViUagers, Free Press, 19C2; Gerald EL Suttles, The Social 
Order of the Blum, University of Chicago Press. IOCS; I^e Rain\vat4'r. lUthanl P> 
Coleman, and Gerald Handel, Working MatCs Wife, Oceana Publications, 1959; 
lx»e Uainwaiter, And the Poor Get Children, Quadrangle Romks, lOdO. 

*For studit'S of lower class Ulsxvk communitios, see Davis. Gardner, and 
Gardner, op. cit.; Davis, op. cit; Horace Cayton and Sinclair Drake. Black 
Metropolis, Haiper & Kow, 1962; John Rohrer and Monro Edmundson, The 
Eighth Generation Grows Up, New York, Harper & How, 1960; Hylan Lewis, 
Blacktoays of Kent, University of North Carolina, 1955; Kenneth Clark. Dark 
Ghetto, Harper & Rcw% 1965; Elliott Liel)0w, Talty*s Comer, Little, Brown, 
1967; Ulf Hannera, SonUside, Columbia Universdty Press, 1969; 1^ Rainwater, 
Behind Ghetto Walls, Aldlne-Atherton, 1970; and David Shultz, Coming Up 
Jilack. Prentice-Hall, 1909. 

*U.S. Bureau of the Census. Income Di$tiihuti<m in the United States by 
Herman P. Miller (a 1900 monograph), U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
Ingt-on, D.C., 1966, pp. 12-28, and U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-60. No. 80, Income in 1070 of Families and Persons in 
the United States, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wasliington, D.C., 197L 
table 14, p. 28. 

• Victor R. Fuebs, **Commentfi on Measuring the Low Income Popalation." in 

Soltow, editor. Sir Papers on the Size Distribution of Income, National 
Burtyiu of Economic Research, 1969, p. 200, and Current Population Survey, 
Incomes in 1010, op. cit 
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World War II ccoiioniy was ca])ul)lc of pnctirnlly eradicating' povcnly 
in a ^roncration — if poverty is delincd as having to live on Je.ss iJian 
linlf of tl)o median faniily incomc at tlic ^generation's b('<rinniiifr. But 
tlic ])ost-\Vorld War II economy does not seem to contain anytliinfi; 
opproncliinf^ automatic minilianipms to significantly change the share 
of the income that fjeople on the bottom receive. 

The balance of tliis paper will consider the theoretical and em])irical 
ba.«e for tJje assertion (liat onhj a rclatice drfn!f!on of pan Hf/ 
avy rclerai^ce for the hmnan roncnmn that lie hehhid AviCVfrnDs' 
infr.reyt in pot^erty as a pvhUc policy issve. 

PovKn-n- ANn run Family 

Vnrlous studios of poor connnuiiitie.s fi'o;n t/ie 10'^0*s to tlio pnw^it 
deal in sonic detail witJi the family life of the poor as well as with 
interactions bet\v(»en fannly ]):ittei'ns and local commnnity ]iarticijia- 
tion. From those studies it is )iossi))le to condense tlie principal OTitlines 
of family relations amoii^r the poor. 

A descriptive account of (hose family ]iattei*ns leaves open the ques- 
tion of their dynamics or causes. Some liave argued Miat family beliav- 
ior is deternjined more by social status (iiulexed by cduc:i(ional level 
oj* occupational prestige) tlian by income. Tlie emphasis in tlie litera- 
ture on social class and on clnss'related subcultm-es has tended to re- 
ijjforcc this belief. Yet the ouv systematic attempt to assess the relative 
im]iact of status versus income varinbles oti family events suggests 
strongly and consistently that income is the njost powerful socioeco- 
nomic variable in its impact on fainily behavior, and that whatever 
impact social status vai iables have on* family behavior is by viituo 
of tlieir ciTc-ct on income and not direct.^ The income elTect is even more 
powerful if one takes into account not just current income but also 
theeiTcct of "permanent income'' or, from the individual's pei-spectivc, 
ex])ected future incou^e. 

It has sometimes been argued that the family behavior of low in- 
come populations ditTeis from that of those in the middle of the in- 
come distribution because tlie poor have diifercnt values and prefer- 
ences couceniing marriage and family behavior. Until recently com- 
nuniity studies of lower class an.»as did not svstematicallj' address this 
issue, and in their manner of presenting findings sometimes seemed to 
suppoit such a view. 

More recently, however, since the issue of the relationship of class, 
subcultures and values and preferences has been confronted directly, 
there se-cms good reason to believe that tUerc is no distinctive set of 
values regarding family life in the lower class. Instead lower class 
people seem to have finnly conventional notions of what marriage and 
family life should be like. Even though behavior very often diverges 
from those conceptions, the divergence is regarded as an unfoitunatc 
consequence of difficulties in life. The alternative value system of the 
lower class seems to exist more in the minds of middle class romantics 
(and pessimists) than in tho wishes of lower class people tliemselves. 



'See the throe articles hy PhlUlps Cntright dealing with "Income and Family 
Brents," Xn the Journal of Marriage and the Family, November 1970 ("Getting 
Married"), February 1971 ("Income, Family Size and O)nsumption"), and May 
1971 ("Marital StabUity"). 
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In that sense the vahios and conceptions of the good life held by lower 
class people are essentially those of the stable working class world 
view. Where incomes are higher working class families are able to act 
in tcnns of these conventional ideals. In the lives of lower class people 
events continually conspire to fnistrate such aspirations." 

It is likely that being on welfare for more than a short time tends 
to confirm their loiter future income prospects. Having to stay on 
welfare brings home forcefully the fact that one does not have much 
chance of significantly improving one's condition in life. "WHien, on 
the otlier hand, a family has had previous experience of not being poor 
and temporarily ends up on weliarc (for oxrmple, on the aid to fam- 
ilies with depeuilont childron-uneniployed fathers ]u*ograni after ox- 
liausting unemployment benefits) the situation of poverty can be de- 
fined as temporary and behavior will not he as nnich affected. 

The principal family concomitants of living in the poverty milieu 
can be cJiaractcr^ sed in fairly straightforward ways. 

(1 ) The lower class milieu affects familv formation quite dramati- 
cally. At a lower- and working-class levels couples ex])cct to marry 
earlier than at middle class ones, although the difference is not as great 
as it was two generations ago. Even in terms of their own age norms 
for marrisige, it is likely that more people end up married earlier than 
they feel is best at the lower class level than is true at higher status 
levels. Often the marriages ore forced by premarital pregnancies. Sucli 
]>reguancies are common at all class levels (and are experienced by 
about a quarter of all brides) but it seems likely that marriages are 
more often truly forced by the pregnancy in the lower and working 
rhiss than the middle class — in the middle class getting pregnant is 
often the prospective wife's way of bringing the engagement to a 
close.® In addition to marriages which bejjin with a pregnancy already 
in progress, a much larger proportion of poor families are fonned by 
the birth of an illegitimate Hiild. That is most dnunatically apparent 
in the case of nonwhites both because the illegitimacy rate'is so much 
higlier, and because white mothers of illegitimate children are more 
likely to give them up for adoption." 

The overall result of these inatmg patterns is that at the lower class 
level families stiiit earlier, and at a time when the couple, or the mother 
alone, is not well-established in anilult status. Growing up in a lower 
class world and expecting to have no better prospects are dynamic 
factors in producing early marriages and early pregnancies. Many 
lower class individuals see no more attractive alternatives and there- 
fore do not resist strongly the pressures of their peer group for early 
sexual participation and toward early marriages to establish one^s 
adult independence and autonomy. High status confers both a wider 
range of activities signalling grown-up status and more to be lost by 
becoming involved prematurely in family formation. 



• See Lee Rainwater, BeMnd Ohctfo }TalU. op. clt pp. 43-70. 

• For discussions of the data on this issue and some of tlie contradictions in 
those data see Lola Jean C. Coombs. Ronald Freed man, Judith Friedman, and 
William F. Pratt "Premarital Prepnancy. Status Bftfore and After Marriage/' 
Anwrican Journal o/ Sociology, March 1970, p. 800-820, and Phillips Outright, 
"The Teen-age Sexual Revolution and the Myth of an Abstinent Past," Family 

i Plnnnina PertpecUves, January 1972, pp. 24-51. 

" Phillips Cntright, TUcgHinuu^y in the United States: 1920-^1%, Final Report to 
the Commission on Population Growth nnd the American Future, October 1970, 
^ U.S. Government Printing Office, forthcoiuiiig. 
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(2) Within marriage, lower class families have more children more 
rapidly than higher status families. It is by now well established that 
the larger family sizes at the lower status levels are not a result of a 
(lesiro for them but are a product of insufficiently institutionalized 
family planning practices.** If family planning programs provided the 
resources to allow lower class families to have only the wanted number 
of children they would not be larger than higher status families. 

Because the poverty line is tied to family size, there is a direct re- 
lationship between lower class feitility patterns and the prevalence of 
poverty. If lower class families had only the number of children tJiat 
they wanted, poverty would be cut nearly in half.^^ (However, as we 
will argue below, it may be that the direct connection between family 
size and poverty lines does not properly reflect the social-psychological 
basis of loeling poor.) 

Marital relations within the lower class have been consistently de- 
scribed as charactxjrized by a high degree of scpai'ateness and a fairly 
rigid division of labor ]:>ctween the husband and wife." Tliis pattern 
hardly can be a direct consequence of low income but it can be under- 
stood as part of the adaptive apparatus lower class people have de- 
veloped to cope with the uncertainty and marginality of their lives. 
The more unstable a family's economic situation, the more its members 
are thrown on their own and the less likely they are to feel that they 
can rely on each other for emotional support. Not having enough 
money to properly operate a family means that the husband is con- 
stantly vulnerable to accusations of being inadequate or an incompe- 
(ent provider, and tlie wife is constantly vulneraole to accusations of 
not being sufficiently energetic in making do. The greater failure is 
his, of c/>urse, and the awareness of it often leads lower class men to 
fe>el uncomfortable in their homes, and to spend as much time as possi- 
ble with their pexM-s — other men who underetand how tough life is. 

These factoi-s produce a common pattern of endemic tension and 
dissatisfaction within lower class marriages. They also tend to confer 
greater de facto authority on the wife than is found where the man 
«chieves more success as bi-eadwinner. Tlie matrifocal chai-acter of 
lower-class families, much commented upon in the discussion of the 
Negro family, in fact is found in many societies where there is an 
economically marginal lower class group. 

Early in marriage, lower class couples often have a good deal of 
difficulty "settling down." It is not at all uncommon for there to be 
several temporary separations.** Where the marriage continues, the 
husband and wife often botJi experience a period of learning to take 
their marital responsibilities more seriously, and growing pride in 
their ability to do so. For women, this happens naturally as part of 
carrying out their wifely and motherly duties; for men there is more 
often a sense of effoit and consequently a more sharply defined sense 
of pride at having turned their backs on the more interesting and 
rewarding world of their peers. 



^ Norman B. Ryder and Claries Westoff, Rcprodaction in the United States: 
V>(^n. Princeton University Press, 1971. 

" PhiUlpa Outright, "Family Income, Family Size and Consumption," op. cit 
p. 172. 

*• Rainwater. Coleman and Handel, op. cit. Cans, op. clt, Bllrra Komarovsky, 
Bine Collar Marriage, Random House, 1964, 

Rainwater. Af\4 Vie Poor Get Children, op. clt., and Lee Rainwater, Family 
^ Design, Aldine Publishing Co., 19C5. 
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But, because family life is cramped and limited by skimpy rcsonrcos 
available for living it, a sense of depression and loAvered enerccy often 
grows on the part of lower class husbands and wives. Maintaininir tlic 
marriage and family is important as a sign both of personal cflicacy 
and respectability, but the intorpoi'sonal rewards in the family nro not 
very great. Wives complain over and over again that all their husl»:nKls 
do is sit in front of the television and drink beer or go to sleep on the 
couch. Husbands complain that their wives complain all the time. 

All these problems are exacerbated to the degree that lower class 
families live in highlv homogenenns commnnities. Consistoiitly, Avhe]i 
Socioeconomic .^tatns is controlled dilTerei.ces persist between Negi'oes 
and whites in various kinds of family problems. One of the most likely 
causes is a contextual eiTect, That is because of i)atterns of residential 
segregation making Negroes much more likely to live in neighborhoods 
with a h.igh concentration of poor and economically marginal people. 
In the past this also has been true of the white lower class. It has not 
been diflicult for commentatons to find parallels in earlier des(M i])tions 
of white shuns to descriptions of the "tangle of patliologies*^ in llie 
black ghetto. However, concentrated neighborhoods of very poor white 
people have almost disappeared from American cities. One can still 
find a few such neighborhoods in Boston, but in most American cities 
lower class families live dipperscd in stable working class neighbo]*- 
hoods. The result is that white lower class families live in neighlK)r- 
hoods which have more of an infrastnicture of community .control than 
the blaek lower class neighborhoods. For blacks, of course, community 
control is undermined additionally by the sense of liostility and dis- 
tance between local residents and representatives of formal .social con- 
trol agencies such as the police, social workers, and schools.^^* 

Wliere the community is concentrated lower class, one is much 
more likely to get the growth of street institutions which pro^^de 
alternati\^s to the family for interesting and validating things to do. 
This is again most dramatically self-apparent in loM-er class black 
communities where the attractions of the street represent a constant 
alternative without very robust competition from domestic life in most 
societies. Lower class wives have feared the destniction of- their fam- 
ilies by the greater attractiveness of the world out there — other 
women, drink, and gambling are the classic threats. Historically, where 
the man's position as provider has been weak enough, he too has feared 
the attractions of the street for his wife; often he knows that it is 
more the wife's desire for "respectability'^ that keeps her from where 
the action is than the value she places on what he does for his family. 

(3) It is with respect to children, however, that the character of 
the community interacts most vigorously with family dynamics. Their 
experience of the world teaches lower class people to take a dim view, 
of human nature. Wlien this world view is applied to children it tends 
to take the form of great anxiety le^t the children, like so many others, 
turn out to be "bad ones." Strictness, obedience, and staying out of 
trouble come to be emphasized in lower (and working) class child- 
rearing. To be successful, however, this strategy requires that the 



*We are not referring here to formaUy conferred community control as In 
community action programs or model cities programs, bnt rather to the informal 
block level control exercized as a matter of course by residents of the nelghbor- 
bood. Formal community control probably has very little to do with this kind 
of institutionalized but not official social controL 
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paroiits liavo effective control over their children's activities. Such 
control is possible in communities in which like-minded adults will 
support the strategy.^^ Where this kind of adult conununity solidarity 
is not present, the parents' only alternative is to isolate the child. 
This stnite^ry is often jiursued but of necessity bepns to break down 
once the cliild goes to school. Only a veiy energetic parent, often one 
who can press older children into service, can maintain this kind of 
surveillance for long. To do so with legitimacy requires that the child 
perceive his parents to be operating in his best interest, however un- 
reasonably strict they seem, and that he believe there is some hope 
for a payoff from living up to these strict standards. 

The economic marginality, instability, and conflict of many lower 
class family situations tend to undercut the legitimacy of parents in 
maintaining this stance. '^^Hien this strategy of protecting the children 
from the inorally and socially threatening world their parents perceive 
around them brealcs down, parents often salvage what self-respect 
they can by disavowinj^ responsibility for the child's behavior. They 
say that it is impossible to control him. Given their poverty and the 
little protection they can offer their children from the insults and 
deprivations of the world, they are often right. In the process, chil- 
dren learn in their relations with their i^arents and from the negative 
identities their parents often offer them m anger, that they very likely 
are persons of whom not too much good can be expected. Their ex- 
periences at school can drive home this lesson day in and day out. 

It seems likely that a principal "cause" of the minor crime, endemic 
in concentrated lower class areas and a source of constant irritation 
and insecurity to fhe people living in them, is the failure of lower 
class child-rearing strategies as it interacts with the growing pes- 
simism of preadolescents and adolescents on their possibilities for a 
rewarding future.'^ 

(4) Many different factors conspire to produce a higher rate of 
family jnsta&ilitj'^ in low income ^.families." Middle class preoccupa- 
tions with their own concerns often lead them to believe that marital 
instability is primarily a "middle class suburban" problem. In fact, of 
•course, the probabilities of divorce are much higher at lower income 
levels. Both early and late in marriago lower income couples are 
about twice as likely to experience divorce as middle and higher in- 
come couples.^® Lower class couples are even more likely to separate 
and not get a divorce at all, or to wait a long time before getting a 
divorce. Similarly, lower class individuals, once divorced, are less likely 

"See the discussion of contrast In^ganff behavior between white'jand black 
areas by James Short and Fred Strodbeck, Group Process and Gang Delin- 
quency, University of Chifcagc Press, 1065. The same issues ara dealt with In 
Gerald Siittles, op. cit t * " *v " 

" Outright, "Family Stability," op. cit 
^ ' "Paul Gllck and ArthurTT., Norton, "pequencv. Duration and^ Probability of 
Marriage and Vlyorce/' Journal of Marriage and the Familp, May 1971, pp. 201- 
317. U,S. Bureau of the Census, Cuft^nt Population Eeporta, Series P- 20, No. 223, 
"Social and Economic Variations of Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage :19G7,'* 
Washington, D.C., U,S. • Government Pointing OflSce, 1971. F^K^n example of 
processes of marital disruption*-at the turn, of the centuryr^ee HtiUian Brandt, 
Five Hundred amd Seventy-Four Deserters and Their PamiUeM^. Amo Press, New 
York, 1972. See aIiM>, Phillips Catright and John Scanzoni, "Jnoome Supplements 
and the American Faaxily," prepared for the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, 
Joint Economic Committee; Paper No. 12 (Part I), 1973. 
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to romarry within any given period of time than arc higher income 
people. 

Taken together these differences mean tliat there, are far more 
female-headed nuclear families at the lower status level than at liij^her 
statuses— although it is difficult to deal with this statistically since it is 
the e.\-hnsband's income by which one wo\i1d wish to stratify families 
rather tlian by the woman's own income (which generally is lower if 
slie is the liea'd of the family than when she was with her husband). 

The discussion of female-lieaded families and of the welfare prob- 
lem generally is plagued by an overly narrow focus on the female head 
and lier family, when in fact it is the absent husband whose situation 
should be the subject of analysis and policy. Thus, it is said over and 
over again that employment strategics are not important for dealing 
with the welfare problem because few welfam household heads would 
be able to work full time at adequate wages. But this misses the central 
issue. Tf the men who participated in forming the families that end up 
on welfare were not ecouoniically marginal there would not be so many 
female-headed families. If economic marginality produces high rates 
of (a) illegitimacy, (b) divorce, and (c) a low rate of remarriage, then 
it is the principal cause of the welfare problem. Policy whicli treats 
that issue as water over the dam is narrow and shortsighted, to say the 
least. Since the principal future cost of welfare is not that of maintain- 
ing families already part of the eligible population, but rather that of 
providing support for the increasing niunber of families that become 
newly eligible every year hy virtue of illegitimacv* desertion, and di- 
vorce, the key to having any impact at all on welfare is to affect the 
rate of formation of low income family units without a male bread- 
winner. 

It has also been argued on the basis of impressionistic evidence that 
the characteristics of the AFDC program have an indepe:vdent effect 
on the family behavior of those low income families who make use of 
it. This is an extremely difficult variable to get hold of, and today one 
would have to say that there is little to support any of the hypotheses 
offered concerning the effect of the paiiicular program characteristics 
of -A FDC on the family life of its recipients. 

There arc some tentative hypotheses that find support in lower class 
community studies. First, however, there is the common notion that 
because (aside from AFDC-U and families with incapacitated 
fathers) complete families cannot receive AFDC, husbands and wiiros, 
when they have no other source of income, agree to break up s^o thn 
family can become eligible. This has never been offered on other than 
impressionistic authority and it seenis unlikely* 

Far more common and less happy is the lower class pattern in which 
the huband's status within the home is continually undermined by his 
inability to provide, in which the wife l)ecomcs increasingly hostile 
and denigrating of him, and in which he increasinplv acts out away 
from home as a way of trying to salvafi:e some self-res)>e<5t^ In the 
end, the family breaks up, net amicably and rationally to get on 
AFDC but because the good wiJl between the husband and wife has 
been used up. (One possible test of the contraiy hypothesis would 
be the frequency with which families get bark tosrether as the husband 
finds steady emplojment. My guess would be tJiat this is an uncom- 
mon occurrence.) 



It may be tliat over tlic past dcrade with tlie institutionalization of 
AFDC m iliCT lower class world, wives feel somewhat more secure in 
their aggrcsi^ion toward their husbands because they know they have 
tlic alternative of welfare. (To a.sscss tl)C possible importance of this 
factor one would need to know the amount of time that lapses between 
Reparation and goin^ on AFDC). In any case, it is hard to say that 
strengthening tlie wife's hand is a negative factor. She is, after all, 
incrcilibly vulnerable, far more so in the lower class than in the middle 
class situation. 

Some of the same con^sidorations may apply to the set of implicit 
decisions made by munarried women whini end in an illegitimate 
birth. It may l)e that the knowIecUge that AFDC is a possibility Ik»- 
conies ])art of the implicit world of the young girl, and in that sense 
thz availability of welfare reinforces the patteni of Ixihavior that pro- 
duces a femalc-hea<led nuclear family by an illegitimate birth. IIow- 
ever, this logic really would apply only to the first illegitimate births 
There is simply nothing in the life' pattern of lower class mothers to 
dicate that the availability of an additional AFDC amount for later 
illegitimate births in any way facilitates having these children — the 
incremental allowances arc simply too small to have that effect. 

There is one possible effect of the design of the AFDC program 
for whicli evidence from studies of lower class comr/iimities is stronger, 
though still inferential. This has to do wuth the i>ossible effect of AFDC 
on remarriage rate.-?. ]M<ithers on AFDC live a very lonely life. Even 
if they were extremely dissatisfied with their husbands they often miss 
them, feel loiiely and isolated. The eohition t.o this problem is to take 
a boyfriend. The role the boyfrien<l plays vis a-vis the family may be 
quite varied from family to family and from ethnic group to ethnic 
gioup. Ilowevei-, when there is a steady boyfriend, he and t]\^ woman 
often come to consider the q^uestion of whether they should get mar- 
ri^^ — just as middle-class divorced women and their boyfriends do. 
The woman on AFDC has to make a hardheaded and difficult choice 
in deciding whether to reniany. She has to give up a steady source of 
family income for one that is not certain. In some cases, though she 
loves her boyfriend she is less tJian sanguine atowt his potential sta- 
bilitj^ ^s husband and provider. Even when she has no such doubts, she 
has to consider the ubiquitous possibility of uii^mplojTOent through no 
fault of his own. He may, and often docs, earn somewhat more than 
the family receives on AFDC, so tlieir standard of livhig might be 
slightly improved by marriage. But the security of their prospects 
might not. In this situation, many women opt to maintain sexiurity at 
the price of a regularized marriage. This dr-cision, in turn, c<intributes 
to higher order illegitimacy rates sinc^, given ineffective contracep- 
tion, the woman may end up having children by her boyfriend.** This 
effect can be seen to be purely a product of the design of the AFDC 
program. Any income support program which did not make a hard 
and fast distinction between families headed by women and those 
headed by male providers would not have this depressing effect on 
remarriage rates. 



* See David Shnltz, op. ct 137ff and Lee Rainwater, Behind QheUo WalU, 
op. cit, pp. 180ff. 
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These, then, are some of the apparent effects of tlie low-income situa- 
tion on family life. The effect^ are not simply straightforward, but 
lii^rhly ramified tlirougli the lower class cojnniunitics and lower class 
subcultures created to survive the problems of economic marginality. 
By iiow most of these facts are reasonably well luiown. Wliat is not 
fully understood is the process wliich by "living below tlie i>ovcrty 
line'' produces these effects. There seem to be many misconceptions 
concerning the psychosocial base for the effects of income. The balance 
of this paper, then, will consider the process whereby such simple, cold, 
brute facts as the number of dollars in a pay or a welfare check have 
their elFects on such subtle human issues as personal well-being, nur- 
turancc, family relations, self-esteem, and the like. 

PoxTTiTy AND Peusonal Wkll-Beixg 

Povi rty is defined ais a human problem because people feel that there 
is sonic connection tetwcen the material resources of an individual or 
family and their welNbeing. An understanding of the intercomiections 
between inadequate resources and well-being, tlierefore, requires that 
we start by considering the dynamics of weli-bcing. 

Much social and ps^'cliological knowledge about people's sense of 
satisfaction and meanmgfulness in their lives can be summarized by 
saying that well-being is a function of en<jaging in validated activities. 
By activities we refer siinpljr to all tlie things that a person does. We 
chose sucl* a general expression in order to encompass both straight- 
forward role perfonnances (for example, carrying out the duties and 
enjoying perquisites of father, mother, worker, parent) as well as the 
less structured and more "voluntary" activities that are carried on 
as "leisure tune pui-suits," or "infonnal socializing'' or "just han^ring 
aroand." People ai*e always doing something — they jud^e their lives 
as satisfying or unsatisfymg depending on how rewardmg they iGnd 
their activities. 

Validated refo'S to the fact that human beinps do not behave in 
random or arbitrary fashion, but rather are guided by a complex set 
of social di-finitions of what should and should not, can and cannot be 
done, of what is meaningful or meaningless, instrumental or pointless, 
et cetera. In order for individuals to have a sense of well-being they 
must feel that most of what they do is done for good and proi)er 
reasons, ^nd is I'egarded as both appropriate and effecfeive tJie sig- 
nificant i>coplo around them. Similarly, in order for the individual to 
experience a sense of well-being, his activities niust be validated in- 
ternally as personally rewardinjj and as appropriate to his developed 
conception of himself. The individual also expenences internal valida- 
tion for his activities when they lead to the satisfaction of his "crea- 
ture needs." The satisfaction of creatum loecds for food, shelter, and 
protection from the elements, has pla^yed a large ?*ole in the discus- 
sion of poverty, but in modern society it is much more the social form 
of meeting them tliat individual^' use to judge Uieir well-being — 
because in any ^^biological" sexib*. they are well met. 

TTius, we can say that if an individfual is able to engage in activities 
Tchich are valid in earning him a place aniong his fellows, and valid 
in the inner sense of having met his social, psychological and bio- 
logical needs, then he will have a se7\so of well-being, li, on the other 
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hand, he is not able to avny out a sot of activities wliich elicit tliis re- 
sponse, then his sense of ivoll-l>oin^ will be diminished.^® 

In order to understand an indiviunal's level of well-beinp we need to 
understand (a) whether he has available to liim a set of activities that 
if successfully carried out prove socially and psychologically validat- 
ing, and (&) whether he has the i-esoiirces required for carrying out 
those activities. The fii^st isFuc is not problematic in most societies. 
Since individuals are socialized in the validating ways of their society, 
they arc not generally at a loss to know what would be a pood tlung 
to do. Of coui'Se there are pathologies of socialization which result 
in some p<K)plc not being able to discover potentially validating ac- 
tivities — ;wc call tlie^sc people neurotic, psychopathic, bored ch:\ractei'S, 
and so forth. Similarly individuals who arc culturally marginal may 
find it difficult to discovejr a set of activitios which will he sinniltane- 
oiisly rewarded by others and expenenced as pci-sonally rcwardin<r. 
Finally, sometimes individuals purpne activities that arc nersonalW 
deeply gratifying, and perhaps also arc validated by a small group of 
individuals around thein, but discover that the larger society will not 
Talidate and indeed stigmatizes tliosc activities. The individual in such 
a situation has to give up his special uitercsts, to seek to persuade "so- 
cicty-- to modify its stance and also validate these activities or to learn 
to li ve with an in-hetween situat'on in which validation is found within 
an in-group, or at a purely pei-sonal level. The tension between the 
larger society's indifTercnce or disapproval and tlie^ individuars own 
wishes inevitably reduces the sense of well-being. This kind of disjunc- 
tion between activities and social validation c^in he defined as a pro))- 
lem of lilxirty. Individuals who share a preference for the "deviant"' 
validating activities may engage in "moral enterprise" to seek to per- 
suade society to allow the ni-oscribed activity as fully validating — par- 
ticularly clear-cut examples arc the cases of recreational drugs and 
homosexuality. 

Rut, for the great rmajority of situations in which there is a problem 
about well-being, the source of the problem lies in the availability of 
resources to carry out v^alidating activity. There inadequate resources 
may be personal, naving tlie character of impediments to "labor." Tims, 
individuals who arc physically handicapped often have difficulty 
maintaining a sense of well-being because they cannot successfully 
carry out socially and personally validating activities (and of coui'Se, 
these difficulties are exacerbated by society's rigidity about acceptable 
substitute activities.)** But again, for most people, impediments to 
personal well-being have to do wuth i-esources external to the person 
nither than with inadequacy in pers«)nal cliaracteristics. 

The basic interference with the M'-'*;l-l)eing of people in i>overtv 
comes from the unavailability of resources in the form of goods and 
services that would allow them to carrj^ out the validating activities 



Lee Rainwater, •^ork and Identity In the Lower Class,** In Sam B. Warner, 
Planninff for a Nation of Cities, MIT Tress, 1966 ; Melford Spiro, "Sodal Systems, 
Pers/)iiaUt,v and Functional Aitalysis," in Burt Kaplan, editor. Studying Per- 
tonality Croii-Culturallp, Row Peterson, 1061 ; and Ward Goodnou^^i, Coopera- 
tion and Change^ Russell Sage Foundation^ 1003. 

•*Cf. Ervlng Gtoffman, Stljona, Prentice Hall, 1963, and Fred Davis, ''Deviance 
Disavowal: The Managemrat of Strained Interaction,** Social Prohlenti, Fall 
mu pp. 120-132. 
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locjuircd for >vcll-l)oinp:. DofiiitHl in tliis way, we can view poveity as 
a hvnilK)! of larger issiiis in tlic social psycliolopy of materialism. 
Poverty can arise only in a materialistic society— defined as one in 
which members nclncve and act out mcmbcrsliip in it and its institu- 
tions tliroupli the use of objects arid paid for services. A materialistic 
society is one in which goods and services are essential to the acliiev- 
in<r and acting out of menil>ership and in v^hirli they are not in such 
sullicient supply to be had simply for the asking, tlie reaoliing out. 

All societies have material underpinnings. In so-called primitive 
societies, however, these are simple, and the social organization func- 
tions effectively to see that each individual has available to him 
through his family, kinship, age grade and other groups, the material 
basis for carrying out appropriate roles and activities. Distinctive to 
industrialized society is the i^roliferation of material objects and .serv- 
ices for sale through which individuals may live out their identities, 
perform roles, forge their sense of pei-sonal meaningfulness. In order 
to better understand poverty we nmst learn to. chart the connections 
between the individual's sense of i)lace and purpose in social space and 
life, and his access to and command over the resources ivpresented l»y 
goods and services provided through private and public markets. 

Weix-Beino and Consumitiox 

These social psychological views mesh nicely with a theory of con- 
sumption and saving developed by James Dueseaberry. Tlie economist 
starts by being concerned with consumption and this leads him to 
broader social and cultural questions. Thus, Duesenberry observes : 

If we ask why consumers desire the fhinps they buy, we raise a problem which 
has to be dealt witii 09\ several different levels. We know, of foiirse. that cer- 
tain goods are purchased to matnlatn phys'-cal existonie and physical comfort. 
We also know that certain activities are an essential part of our ctilture. or at 
least of parts of it • • • the kinds of activities in which i)eople engape are cul« 
turally determined and coiustitute only a subset of the possible a<*ti<iiis in which 
Iieople might participate. Nearly aU purchases of goods arc made, ostensibly at 
least, either to provide physical comfort or to implement the activities wiiich 
make up the Ufe of our culture. • • • People do not for the most part desire 
specific goods hut desire goods which will serve certain purposes. ♦ ♦ ♦ Tlicre is 
likely to be, at any one given time, a high degree of agreement abont the best 
means of satisfying any particular nted. This agreement wiU l)e partlcnlarly 
strong in the fields of food, housing, household operation, cbithing, and tranr^ 
porta tion, which absorb the largest part of most family bndtiets * * * On the 
whole It tppears safe to bulJd a theory of consumption around the f(»ur jiniiwisl- 
tlons: (1) physical needs and the activities required by the cultnre require the 
consumption of certain kinds of goods; (2) each of fhe needs, whether physically 
or socially generated, can be satisfied hy any of a number of ^lualitatlvely differ- 
ent types of goods; (3) these different types of giwds, or, in the broader sense, 
ways of doing things, are regarded as superior or Inferior to one another: (4) 
there is a generally agreed upon scale of ranks for the goods which can be used 
for the specific purpose. 

Given these and other considerations, Duesenberry concludes: "It 
seems quite possible that after some minimum income is i*eached, the 
frequency and strength of impulses to increase expenditures for one 
individual depend entirely on the ratio of his expenditui^es to the ex- 
penditures of those with whom he associates.'* 

Duesenberry then siiowsthat this line of reasoning leads to the con- 
clusion that an individual's satisfaction is not independent but rather 
interdependent A given individual's utility index (Ui) is a function 
of his consumption (d) divided by the* weighted average of the 



consumption of otiicr persons (^duCj) aljoiit whoso consumption tlio 
individual lias or believes \vt has some laiowledge : 

Or, the expression 

1 

cvn be viewed as "a scale factor analogous to the price level." A man s 
satisfaction from liis consum])tior. is adjusted in ivlation to changes in 
the consumption of others just as it is adjusted to changes in tlie pric<3 
level." 

The weighted average of all known-about persons' consumption is 
rather awkward for empirical api)licalioR.:^. IA)rtunately, we have 
good reason to believe that people integrate their (lisj^arate exj)eriences 
with the particular consumptions of others into formulations concern- 
ing different "levels of living." Riesmau and Hosebouvough refer to 
conceptions of the consumption appropriate to given levels of living as 
"the standard package" for these different levels.'^ Parsons and Smelt- 
ser apply the standard package concept to tlnve aspects of family 
functioning which represent demands for consumption: 

In the first place the iiLstitutioaalizjition of the fninily systi in ♦ ♦ • Implies 
a certain mlnlmuin of possessions in order for tin* fiiniily lo m/et t!ie niltunil 
definitions (as opiwsed to the mere lepal dofinitioiis) of a family. This list (if 
goods of course varies In accordiince with value ciiiuip s. lint it ciMiniirly in- 
rludes a minimum level of nutrition necessary for "cuilnrnl snrvival" which 
implies far more than mere hlological tsnrvival; sliHter (^t a certain <niality: 
some minimum symbolic differential of intrafnmiUal sex omjI ;:enerMti(m 
ro'fes • • • (Tlie standard package) is relatively invnrinnt In the face of moder- 
ate Income chanjres. Its acquisition is the culturaPy defined goal of lh(» funiily 
as a consuming unit 

They also observe that a certain amount of spending is i ^iuired by 
families in order to manage tensions within the small family group, 
and to serve as reward and symbolic exchange among family members, 



" James S. Duesenberry, Income Baving and the Theory of Consumer Behavior, 
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great salience of Duesenberry's formulation for understanding personal welfare 
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ment of his theory. Easterlin presents a very suggestive analysis of the relation- 
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support for Duesenberry's formulation : Richard A. Easterlln, ''Does Economic 
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editors, Stanford University Press, forthcoming. For a recent discussion of Inter- 
dependent utilities and Paretian standards of income redistribution, see Harold 
M Hochman, "Individual Preferences and Distributional Adjustments,** Amcri- 
can Economic Revieir, May 1972, pp. 353-302. Sir* also the discussion at the strong 
relationship l>etween psychological well-being (happiness) and income In Norman 
Bradbum, The Structure of Psychological Well-Being, Aldlne-Atherton, 1969, 
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the Free Press, 1960. See also, "The Analysts of Generational Shifts In Con- 
sumption,** in Reuben HiH et at. Family Development in Three Generations, 
Scbenkman Publishing Co^ 1970. 
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and particularly between parents and children, as a way of concretiz- 
ing value and sentimental transactions among the family meml)ers. 

Finally, tlicy observe that "class and prestige symlx)lism are a major 
area of role involvement for the consumption unit." Thus consumi)tion 
locates the family in tlic stnitification system.^* The (it b(L»t\yoon a 
family's preferred conception of its status and the status it is able 
to actnclly live out by virtue of its consumption ability can be prob- 
lematic and a source of tension. 

Families can be thought of as selecting target "standard packages" 
which they regiird as appropriate for the kinds of pei-sons the^y conceive 
themselves to dc. Tlius, the utility for a given individual will depend 
on the extent to which he assesses his consumption level as adequate 
given the target standard package which he has selected. The contents 
and exi>ensiveness of this package will var}^ depending upon the status 
or hoped for status of the individuals and families involved. As back- 
ground for any particular consumption standards there exists a vQvy 
broad-based consensus on the standard package of "mainstr(»ani 
America." Tliis is a conception of the gomg standard of living, an 
approximation of which the great majority of Americans can and do 
enjoy. Higher status levels of living add to and refine this standard 

?ackage, but basic to them is the conception of the mainstream package 
rom which they depart in a more desimblc direction. Living levels 
below the mainstream package are thought of as constrained com- 
promises, as recipes for "making do," for "doing the best we can.*' 
Given the existence of a mainstream standard package, and a 
continuum of ever more expensive packages above the mainstr<>am 
level, one can represent a great deal of what has been written nhout 
the stance individuals take toward their position in the hierarchy of 
living levels by saying that each person s utility will be a function 
both of his consumption adjusted by the weight he applies to main- 
stream consumption, and of his consumption adjusted to above main- 
stream consumption levels. Tndinduals will differ in the weights they 
apply to these two consumption levels. For those below the mninstrcaiii 
and for those at the mainstream with low mobility aspirations, little 
weight will be attached to the above-mainstream consumption pack- 
ages; for those oriented to higher status levels, higher weights will 
be attached to those packages. One would assume, however, that for 
all persons the weight attached to the mainstream budget is gi^eator 
than that attached to the higher budgets — which is simply to say that 
the most important judgement people make about their standard of 
living is whether or not it is at least at the mainstream level for their 
society » 

It is possiblfl to relate these formulations concerning consumption 
and utility to the social psychological model of personal well-being 
outlined earlier. We said that well-being was a function of validated 
activities. 



••Talcott Parsons and Nell J. Pmelser. Economy and Societp^ Free Pres.^, 1050. 
pp. 22fr, See al^ the general framework for the analysis of social resources 
In James S. Coleman, Resourceg for Social Change, John Wiley and Sons, 1971. 

•Gerald Handel and Tiee Rainwater, •'Persistence and Change in Working 
Class Life Styles.** in Blue Collar Wori4, A.B. Shostak and W. Gomherff. p<lit/>rs, 
Prentice-Hall, 1904. and Lee Rainwater, "Xtakin^ the Oood Life: Working Class 
Families and Lifestyles," In Sar Fievitan, iniitor. Blue Collar Workers: A Bym^ 
posium on Middle America, McGraw Hill, 1971. 
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WELL-BEING=/ (VALIDATED ACTIVITIES) 

In turn, validated activities arc a function of tlic availability of valid 
models and the availability of tlic resources to carry out successfully 
the activities specified in tliose models. 

WELT^BEING=^ (ISIODELS, NOT KESOUKCES) 

Without doing mucli violence to reality, we can assume that for most 
persons in tlie U.S. valid models are a constant. Tliat is, all the evi- 
dcnco su*rp:ests that at tlie value level there is an extremely broad con- 
sensus in the society as to a wide range of models for activities tliat aiv 
supposed to be personally rewarding and socially acceijtable. Tliese 
models include various areas of role performance ij. family and occu- 
pational life and a wide range of leisure-time, voluntary, and informal 
social activities.^® Given constant availability of valid models, well- 
being as a function of validated activities is affected primarily by the 
levefof resources an individual has for achicvijig in terms of these 
models. 

V/ELL-BEING=i(? (RESOURCE LEV15L) 

In turn, the resource level adequate for achievement of validated 
models of activity is a function of the individual's ability to consume, 
adjusted to the standard package consumption implicit in tlie vali- 
dated models. 

RESOURCE LEVEL-A (CONSmiPTION/STANDARD 

PACKAGE) 

With appropriate substitutions then wc get 

WELL-BEING = k (CONSUMPTION/STAN DARD 
PACICAGE) 

There are, of course, other factors that affect well-being but the brunt 
of the argument developed so far suggests that a primary source of 
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variation in the personal well-being of individuals is variation in tlieir 
resource levels. Resources liere would be broa<lly defined to include not 
only external assets and supplies (consumption) but also internal fac- 
tors such as liealtli, intelligence, etc. However, since most of tlie "in- 
ternal" factors which are inipoitant in a<lult functioning are tliein- 
solves products of a comi)lex interaction lx»tween the developmjx in- 
dividual and his environment, consumption plays a large role in 
the development of those resources also. 

Personal well-being, then, as most immediately a product of social 
ana psychologically validating activities, can be regjirded as most 
dramatically affected by the individual's command over the sociocco- 
nojnically determined resources necessary for engaging in those 
validating activities. 

Because the cultural models of validating activities change over time 
to accommodate changed in the mainsti'cam package, the individual's 
possibilities for achieving a sense of personal well-being by en^ging 
in validating activities is indexed by his consumption position vis-a-vis 
the standard package at any given time. (For clarity, this states the 
mntter in an overly precise way. Obviously, the psyrhosocial meaning 
of the consumption level represc^nted by the standard package does not 
shift by precise amounts each year. However, over longer periods of 
time, probably even as short as 5 years, individuals perceive noticeable 
shifts in the "size" of the standard package.) 

PoN^TY, IXEQUALITV, AND MEMBERSHIP 

Tlie Council of Economic Advisei's at the beginnuig of the war on 
poverty defined the prevalence of poverty as involving "the number 
of families who do not have the resouiws to provide minimum satis- 
faction of their own particular needs." But the Council went on to 
observe that "By the standards of contemporary American society most 
of the population of the world is poor; and most Americans were poor 
a century ago. But for our society today a consensus on an approxi- 
mate standard can be found." In fact, howei^er, it is not possible U* 
find an approximate standard that is based on the j^resumably absolute 
logic of "low cost" or "economy plan*' budgets. If we are to define the 
poor, as the Coundl does until it tries to develop a measuring instru- 
mwit, as "those who are not now maintaining a decent standard of 
living— those whose basic needs exceed their metins to sati&fy them," 
then one must recognize that the standard involved is inevitably one of 
relative equality /inequality. 

The issue of inequality and the goal of equality have tended to be 
neglected in modem political discussions and in social science scholar- 
ship and research responsive to major political issues. The approaches 
to equality which so preoccupied political philosopliers in the nine- 
teenth centuiy until recently seemed to have reached a dead end** For 
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all the emphasis on equalitxirian values in our traditions, the issue of 
inequality per se lias tended to be fragnvented and refocuscd iuto a 
numlxir of other concerns, one of which has been definin^i: ix)\ ct3' ac- 
cording to some absolute stxiudard of subsistence. To base a social 
science analysis on the effects of inequality has a kind of old«fashioii(»d 
ring to it lOquality as an ideal lias come to seem an arbitrary or ab- 
stract, unreal since it is so obvious that people have different tastes, 
want different things, experience life in different ways, and so on. Tlio 
sjnnoness which is conjured up by the idea of equality sc>onis both im- 
jiossible and unattractive* The impasse in equalitarian thinking wjis 
a result of concentration on makinc: models of the process by wliich 
societi^' might be equalized, which tended to make the idea seem either 
unachievable or irrelevant to issues of social justice. 

One model of equality dominated a ^rreat deal of early socialist think- 
ing. It might be call^ the "toj) down*' model. The emjihasis was more 
on taking resources a^Nay from the rich and po^xer/ul than on dis- 
tributing those resources to people who were less xich and loss power- 
ful. Such a model tends to reach a pragmatic dead end with respect to 
antijioverty objectives when it is discovered that distributiiij^r all of the 
personal income of the very rich would have a fairly small impact on 
(he economic status of everyone else. So the writers on equality gen- 
rrally have had to admit that confiscatory ai>pioachcs would not 
arcomplish ^uuch for the material well-bein^ of tho.se at the bottom 
(even though it might have great consequences for power and status 
equality). This ap])roach has also seemed to reach a pragmatic politi- 
cal dead end with the discovery that of course the rich and powerful 
will fight tooth and nail against any proposal to take away all that 
t])ey have. 

Another model, increasingly empha.slzed as the confiscatory 
approaches were discarded, is one emphasizing not so much the pro- 
duction of equal results as the equality of opportunity to achieve 
rewards in a society which it is accepted will continue to be highly 
stratified into |'hav^" and "have-nots." This concept dominated a 
great deal of discussion of racial inequality and led to the symbolic 
importance of Negro "fii-sts," that is, Negroes who are the first to win 
some important position or reward. The logic here tends to empliasize 
the extent to which the disadvantaged minority is excluded both from 
l>articipating in the unequal reward system of the society ana from 
making outstanding contributions (o it — as in the rhetorical point that 
used to be popular before the latest civil rights revolution : "Think liow 
many Negro Nobel Prize winners have been lost because we denied 
Negroes equality of opportunity." 

Tliis patt-eni for equality has been considerably frustrated by the 
discovery that inequalities' are so tenaciously interconnected that it 
becomes almost impossible to produce equality of opportunity except 
in a situation in which there is already equality of result (as Nathan 
Glazer has nicely observed in his comments on Negro familv studies 
since Frazier's landmark study)." Equality of opportunity thus has 
come^to be seen as a kind of wilhof-tne-wisp. But, the long effort to 
provide a social science base for policies aimed at the goal of equal 
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oppoi-f unity lias had n jrirat iiDpf^cl in toarliinjr ns wIimI I Ik* mil im- 
plications of tlioso idoals for social arranironionts are for a society that 
miffht pven approximate tho acliicvpmont of oqnalitarian ideals. 

^h\rh oarlior discnscion of oqnality assnnird that v:ho mon are niiM 
what thoy ^vant aro frivrn (by hnnian natnro. ponotirs. otc.) and that 
equality and oqnalitarian social forms ninst be treated witliont ron- 
siderin/x the question of liow the person is formed in society and by its 
institutions. The increasinjrly sti-onc: evidence tliat wlio men are and 
what they want even to snch apparently innate characteristics as 
intelligence, are fioc.wl products, recasts the whole issue of equality, of 
equal opportunity, and. most importantly for our discussion, of what 
represents a "subsistence" level of resources. ]\rnch discussion of equal- 
ity foundered on the question of what to do about the presence in 
society of individuals whose productivity would not merit nn equal 
reward, and what to do about incentive if ]:)eople are rewr fled in 
excess of their contribution to society. Once one admits the perspective 
that 7r?^;?'5 proflwfrrity h ifsrlf a prodvrt of society and not just of 
their own innate ability and motives, the incentive issue appears as 
the problem of how to structure a society so that it does not produce 
persons of low productivitv: that is, how society can be structured so 
that problems of unmerited reward are trivial rather than sijrnificant. 

This leads one in the direction of a model of equalization which 
niijrht be called a "bottom up" model as opposed to a "top down" or 
equality of oppoitunity model. Tn the "bottom up" model of equaliza- 
tion the central question is: ""Wliat material resources are necessary to 
be a fully participating! and fully contributinjr member of thesociety?" 
It is a question of what level of resources are uecessarv' in order for 
individuals to enter the mainstream of society and be self-sustainin<r 
within it. Tnterestin^i^ly, many definitions of poverty take this into 
accouTit but then back away from the eqnalitarian implications. Tn 105S 
John Kenneth Galbraith defined poveity very much aloujci: these lines 
when be said that "people arc poverty-stricken when their income, even 
if adequate for survival, fulls markedly behind that of the community. 
Tlien they cannot have what tbe larger community re^jards as the 
minimum necessary for decency; and they cannot wholly escape, there- 
fore, the judfrment of the larji^er comnnuiity that they are indecent. 
They are dejrvaded for. in a literal sense, they live outside the jjrades 
or cat-efrories which the community regards as respectable." ^® 

Harold Laski faced this issue in an even more direct way, and his 
choice of words for discussin|[i: equality makes it easy to bejrin to see 
some of the connections between traditional behavioral science concerns 
with socialization, personality development, motivation, and the like, 
and the apparently abstract issue of equalitv. Laski characterized 
equality and its social implications along the following lines : 

Equality means that no man shall be so placod in society that he can overreach 
his neJjrhbor to the extent which constitutes a denial of the latter*s citizen khip, 

E3quality ♦ ♦ • means such an ordering of Roclal forces as will balance the 
share In the toil of living with a share in its gain also. It means tliat my share in 
that gain must be adequate for the purposes of citizenship. 

In Institutional terms (equ&lity means that) the urgent claims of all Lsust l>e 
met before we cati meet the particular claims of some. The differences In the social 
and economic p'Dsition of men can only be admitted after a minimum baniM of 
civilization is attained by the community as a whole, l^at minimum basis must 
admit of my realizing the implications of personality. 
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Equality ♦ ♦ • involves • • • rendering to each man his oicn by giving him 
what enables him to he a tnan. It Is only by making Identity (that is, equality up 
to the point of sufficiency) the basis of our Institutions, and dlftereuces the uni^wer 
to the necessities of social function that we can make our sockity call into the 
play the individuality of men.*^ 

In these quotations is embedded a theory of socialization and of the 
just society that is congruent with the dominant thrust of behavioral 
science development over the past several decades. The image of the 
good society contained here is that of a society in which each man is 
who he Icnows hashoidd be. Well-being arises fi'om activities that j^ield 
7nembership. That is, each man is a fully formed member of his society. 
Much of cultural and psychological anthropology has been devoted to 
describing and analyzing in detail how primitive, traditional societies 
operate to prepare for their members the "minimum basis of civiliza- 
tion" that I'eahzes for them the "implications of pei'sonality." Much of 
sociology has involved cataloging the vai'ious ways in which exploita- 
tive societies deny full membership to their meinbei-s — commonly by 
tribal and ethnic subjugation or of exploitative capitalist economic 
arrangements. v» 

The central social science issue becomes that of how a society posi- 
tions its members by its stratification of the expei-iences and resources 
available to them, firving Goffman's concept of viitual social identity 
is relevant hei'e. He suggests that both generally and with reference to 
particular social situations, pei'sons in a society develop expectations 
as to what attributes, characteristics and possessions an "ordinary" 
person is likely to have^ and that these expectations are converted into 
demands on others, which are usually smoothly met because the other 
person is indeed the ordinary person whom we expected. The "in ef- 
fect" characterization of others appropriate in a given society or a 
given situation constitutes a virtual social' identity appropriate for 
that society or situation.^^ 

The person who is able to fit into that identity is then characterized 
by himself and by others as a "whole and usual persor,." When he 

? assesses attributes that make him different in a less desirible direction 
rom pei^sons in the category in which he ia supposed to fit, Gk)ffman 
shows he is subject to pi*ocesses of stigmatization that deeply affect his 
life career and his personality. People who feel comfoitable in their 
role as members of a society are those who perceive themselves as pos- 
sessing those attributes and resources whicn construct a virtual social 
identity for persons in their society. Following f rom Lasld's observa- 
tions is the judgment that the good society is one which programs the 
experiences of its members as they grow to adulthood and make com- 
mitments as mature adults so that uiey experience themselves as, and 
are treated by others as, "whole and usual" persons — so that there is 
concordance between a virtual social identity appropriate for their 
society, and the actual social identity that they inhabit. 

Tlie discussion in the previous section emphasizes the importance 
not only of identity at any one time but of identity through time. One'is 
own sense of identity involves a conception of a likely life course (or 
of alternative life courses with subjective probabilities attached to each 
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possible development). And just as the actual social identities of in- 
dividuals arc matched against virtual social identities which represent 
societv's conception of whi:> its members are, the actual life careers of 
indivfduals are paralleled by the virtual life careers -which they carry 
around in their heads to summarize their understandings of how mem- 
bers of their society progress througli life. Much of the discussion of 
socialization, particularly as it varies by social class, can be seen as 
turning on the question of the prospective life career the child sees for 
himself and the extent to which there is a disjunction between it and 
a virtual life career he has learned is appropriate for fiill members of 
the society. A viitual life career, when it seems a possibility for the in- 
dividual, becomes a powerful stimulus for anticipatory 'Jocializatiou 
in ways that facilitate adaptation and productivity in the society. A 
marked disjunction between society's virtual life careers and individ- 
uals' conceptions of their own likely life careers tends to set up iden- 
tity processes which reduce the degree of their commitment to ac- 
tivities which are likely to earn a reward in the larger society. 

Tlie much discussed measures of subjective perception of control 
over one's fate may be a roundabout way of treating the extent to 
which there is or is not a disjunction between the life career the 
individual projects for himself and ones he knows are appropriate 
and desirable for members of his society. It may be that because social 
scientists are career-oriented and mobile they have tended to develop 
concepts with an activist bias like "control over one's fate"] rather than 
concepts which go more directly to the issue of how individuals cal- 
culate the probability of good things happening to them if they be- 
have naturally, if they are themselves; that is, of the extent to whicli 
they perceive themselves as so positioned that things will go right for 
them if they behave in what seems like a reasonable and congenial 
fashion. Part of the fascination of books such as Bla^k Like Me is that 
they provide dramatic illustrations of what happens when the "person'* 
doesn't change but the contingency of "good tlnngs happening" when 
he continues to be himself changes dramatically,^^ (Much the same 
kind of consideration probably also applies to the concept of "inability 
to defer gratification" which has been used in a great deal of discus- 
sion of lower class behavior. Here again the central factor involved 
seems to be that of the subjective probability assigned to different kinds 
of futures.) 

A focus on life career as opposed to identity and life situation at 
any given time also tends to shift our concern with economic resources 
from income at any one time to the income stream through the individ- 
ual's life. Thus there is an important parallel between the subjective 
sense of life career and economic concepts of assets, human capital, and 
permanent income whid; indicate the abilitjr of the individual to sus- 
tain a given level of consumption through time, (This kind of longi- 
tudinal emphasis is approximated statistically by measures of life- 
time income.) 

In the best possible data world one would discuss poverty and in- 
come inequality not in terms of croas-scrtional comparisons of current 
income but in terms of lifetime income, or more exactly, lifetime 
command over resources. As it is now, a good deal of discussion of 
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poverty confonntls the problem of allocation of income to a given 
5ndi\ndual at different portions of liis lifecycle (for example, the 
problem of the old poor) with the question of the total amount of 
resources that are likely to be available to him throu^^jliout his lifeMnie. 

From the point of view of the individual's sense of membership in 
tho society it is probably the^^atter that is the most important. That is, 
the amount of money-lyi has available ri^fht at the moment is less im- 
portant to him than the stream of resources that he has reason to be- 
lieve will be available to liim into tlie future. 

If one defines the pood society as one in which individuals have 
those experiences in life necessary for them to regard themselves as 
members of their, sotiety, that is as pei-sons who are who they know 
they should be, iJicn the goal of equality can be assessed against this 
more general standard for judging the good or just society. The fii-st 
response of the cross-culturally sophisticated social scientist is likely 
to be that in fact equality is not necessary for the development of a 
sense of valid membership in their society among its members. Thus 
tlie anthropologists is likely to point to societies in which stratifica- 
tion and elaborate systems of role variation based on positions in 
kinship, age grade or other hierarchies are central, and yet where there 
is little evidence that their members do not ix^gard themselves as hav- 
ing a valid place within them. 

In fact, tlie anthropologist would also note that tlie vast majority 
of cultures are highly egalitarian in resource distribution for all the 
elaborateness and specificity of their role systems, and that even where 
there are enormous differences in sacred or political status, material 
differences tend to be fairly small. We would note that the crucial 
characteristic of highly stratified societies in which individuals never- 
theless have a sense of place, of valid membei*ship. Is that there is clear 
definition and overall articulation of each individual position or class 
of position in the system so that the existence of varied and invidi- 
ously ranked positions is not anomalous. Thus one could say that one 
way of abolishing poverty is to make the poor content with their lot 
by convincing them that their status has meaning and purpose within 
the overall design of the society, to say that there are validating ac- 
tivities for which one does not need mainstream resources. However, 
the moment one considers such caste-like arrangements as a solu- 
tion to the problem of the dcstnictive consequences of inequality one 
is immediately struck by how totally dysfunctional such arrange- 
ments would be for industrial society. In industrial society people arc 
socially positioned principally by their relationship to the econouiy. 
No other role system challenges the importance of that central posi- 
tioning institution. Industrial societies seem to require a considerable 
degree of openness in their operation; they require mobility of labor: 
they challenge com,petition from other sources by their own dvnamic, 
and so forth. Therefore industrial societies are required to be rela- 
tively open societies. They cannot function effectively if traditional- 
istic or rigidly stratified. The individual's command over material' 
resources becomes the central measure of the extent to which he is 
a fully participating member of tho society at any one time and 
prospectively. 

And it is apparent from a wide range of sociological studies that 
people know this about their society. People tend to define themselves 
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andotliers very much in terms of their judgments aljout individuals' 
command over the resources produced, whatever the going delinition 
of a Siitisfactory standard of living may ^e. The study of lower class 
behavior and subculture must focus on how groups experience them- 
selves in history as distinct from the going definition of a member's 
lifetime ti-ajectorv (that is, the going definition of viHual social iden- 
tity and viitual life careers). We uiscover that when a group finds 
itself so removed from command over resources that it cannot par- 
ticipate in society in these terms it adopt? to its ix)sition by develop- 
ing a lower class culture. The daily exi>rt':.iCe5 of the group as well 
as its accumulated wir^dom tells its memtxTs that they arc not part 
of the society, that they arc not able to function in an ordinary way, 
and that therefoiti they must develop extraordinary t<Hihniques for 
adapting, for making a life from day to day, and from year to year. 

LoNVER Cijvss Culture and Loweu Cijvss Ikcomes 

One of the clearest of the "social ^joals" pving widespread sup- 
port for transfer programs is the desire to increase "staoility" and 
"health" of low income families. An example is welfare reform aimed 
at eliminating the presumed family-destroying characteristics of the 
current AFDC program. In fact, however, there is little in tbe way of 
solidly grounded empirical research on either the extent or mecha- 
nisms by which low income, and ill-designed welfare programs affect 
family stability and health* Instead we have a wealth of qualitative 
studies in the ethnographic and community -study traditions which 
seem to document the processes operative in Inwer class families and 
suf^gest some of the causes for the liigher rate of "broken families'' 
at lower socio-economic levels. Once one moves past census tabula- 
tions, however, quantitative measures of the various kinds of family 
l^athologies associated with low income^ or empirically grounded quan- 
tititive models of these processes, are simply not available. 

At the more theoretical level, accounts of the dynamics of lower 
class behavior traditionally have been polarized around two kinds of 
c^jilanations: the so-callea "situational" explanations of lower class 
beliavior offered primarily by sociologists who follow Robeit Merton, 
and cultural explanations offered by persons representing a broader 
range of disciplines from eocial and personality psychology to 
anthropology." 

One reading of the ethnographic data from ghetto studies carried 
out during the 1960's would take the situational versus cultural view 
as a false and misleading dichotomy. A synthesis of the two views has 
been offered bv Hyman Rodman in his paper on "The Lower Class 
Value Stretch?' In a series of papers I have tried to synthesize the>se 
two perspectives bv systematioiilly comparing participant observation 
datxi from an all Slack public housing project in St. Louis with the 
reports of other ethnographers of the white and black lower class. 
Much the same kind of svnthesis is represented by Ulf Hannerz's 
Souhzde : / nquiries Into Gfietto Culture and Community. 
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In brief, a synthesis of the situational and cultural perspectives 
maintains that a *'lower class culture*' exists but that it rcpi-escnts a 
confifjiiration of values, beliefs, knowledge, and techniques for coping 
with tlie world, some of 'vhich are shared with the larjrcr socictv ana 
some of which are distinctive to the lower class. This culture is vjev;cd 
as adaptive to the situation of socio-economic marjjinality which de- 
fin the lower class position in the social hierarcliy. From tliis perspec- 
tive of "adaptive cultuixi," the "cultnix; of poverty'' analysis of lower 
class situation is criticized because it fails to take into account sy.stoin- 
atically the ways lower class culture is adaptive to the day*to-*la v and 
year-to-year reality in which lower class rhildrcn and aduli5 find 
themselves, Tlie situational pci'S])ective is critici/.ed because it inih to 
take into accoiMit the fnct that socio-ec*,-i^omic position has an eiTcct on 
how in<lividui\]s develop, on the social and pei-sonal identities they 
form as they f^row up, r^ud on the particular techniqi^es they develop 
for niasterinpj their enviionnient. The .^situational (>crs:pective finh to 
take into account the "opportunity oost'^ lower class ])eoi)Ic incur as 
they perfect their ability to survive in theii'pailicuhir woi lds. 

The adaptive culture pei*s]>ectivc emphasizes vniues concerninjr the . 
desirable life as the principal ek-ment lower clasi? culture shin(»s wi<h 
the larger culture. Tlmv seems to be a broad consensus anion^ lower 
cla&s, and stable working and lower middle class Americans concern- 
ing "Hh^ good life'' an individual will live if he has the opportuniiy. 
Ix)wer class people shar-e witli tliose above tlieni a belief in most of (lie 
conventional viitues. With respect to tlic family, tliey share a belief in 
the desirability of stable, monogamous marriage and they feel their 
children should be boi n legitimately and reared in two-parent families. 
At this level there is no distinctive "culture'* of the lower class. 

However, the more economically marginal a group is to the Ameri- 
can mainstream of stable woi king class and lower white collar workers 
and their families, the more "lower class*' the ada])tations it develops 
to its situation* The social pathologies associatcil with low income can 
be understood as products of these special adaptations. Illegitimacv is 
a product of a special adaptation in the lower class courtship institu- 
tion which puts both boys and girls under strong pressure to engajrc in 
sexual relations without regard to the possibility of marriage. Pres- 
sures of economic marginality and participation in street life as a way 
of sal vagin^y self-esteem produce patterns of marital relations con- 
ducive tx) a nigh rate of marital disruption. The same pressures dis- 
courage remamage. 

AnTIPOVERTY POLICT AND RESOURCE LkMIILS 

This model of the dynamics of lower class life suggests that lower 
class behavior will chan^ only as the situation of economic marginal- 
it^ rcaniring special adaptations changes. Therefore this model pre- 
dicts tnat any structural change which significantly reduces the eco- 
nomic marginality of lower class families will also significantly in- 
crease the similarity of lower class behavior to that of the stable work- 
ing class* The crucial issue, unresolved by the qualitative research on 
which the theory is based, involves the amount of change that would be 
"significant enough" to lead to changing adaptations. The logic of the 
model requires that we look at change in resources in terms of the "dis- 
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tance"^ thoy allow the individual to movo toward tlic mainstream. This, 
]n turn, reijuires tliat we know somctliin^ about wliat "inainstream^' 
resources are. and that we have a metric for expressing: a given al>solute 
amount of resources in terms of their approximation bf the main- 
stream amount. 

This becomes a particular issue with respect to the input represented 
by fcoverumeut weifatxs prop;rams, Tlie question of whether an effect 
on family bcli:;vior reasonably can be expected from transfer payments 
depends crucially on the shape of the function tliat ivlateg resource's 
to family l)e!savior. These functions would doscribc the effect on j)ar- 
ticular po/niJotwm of tlie inputs o£ given amounts of resources. For 
example, our interest would be in <letennining the decree to whicli 
the probability of a marria^ro sfayinp^ intact would l)e increased by a 
gfiven increa/^e in income for a fjriven jETrpup of coupler. 

To the extent that poveity ix>licy is cojiccn^cd witli the question of 
whether the "culture of poverty" is stron^rer than the intervention, the 
essential issue is whether a family's hf^iavior will most strongly resem- 
ble that of otlier families in its**'earninjrs class'' or a«icr families in 
its "income.>class/' T5ie "earninj^s cla.<5S'' (at least averh^red over a 
reasonable;;^rinie jieriod) would index the extent to which the family 
was associated vith "the culture of ]X>verty'' while its "income class'' 
would add transfer payments (unearned and "unmchited*' income) 
on top of earninjxs. _ ^ 

The central hypothesis of welfare pro^fram^ is that tlie additional 
/Ueome the transfer payment produces for families will chancre their 
pcM'sonal weM-bein^. Accordinjr to tlie model outlined above, whether 
or not this turns out to be true will depend on the social effect, of the 
incitjased income and the meaninjr the income increment has in terms 
of new possibilities which can be lived 5.M'tthrGUf;h bavin*; and spend- 
h "* ^he additional money. 

Cliiin;re^ in family behavior are seen as an effect of the added utility 
the money brint^rs. But since absolute dollars of income have meaninp^ 
in the relationship of tlie individual's new total income to some ^roing 
standard of mainstream income, it is unlikely that one would find the 
main effects of transfers nationally simply by relating al«olute income 
as tho independent variable to various dependent variables. One step 
taken toward reco<rnizing that given amounts of money represent dif- 
ferent value to different families has been using a welfare ratio a la 
Morgan, Oi*shansky or (as proposed in a modified form) Watts. If?rc 
income is converted into a measure seeking to relate income to needs.** 

IIowcAvr^ there is no warrant for assuming that the experts' defini- 
tions of wliat a family needs at some level of subsistence have nmch 
relation to the social psychological reality in which family members 
o]x»rat«. For example, the living standard budgets on which welfare 
ratios are based tend to change over time principally to offset pncB 
increa«^es. However, we do have very solid indications that people's 
conceptions of income sufficiency vary moro directly in i^elation to the 
general economic level of the society. 
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AIappixg LlfSTo Levels 

In th& 19th and 20th centuries as oonoera with the problems of those 
at the bottom of socfety became increasingly specialized, those whoso 
job It was to supervise charitable activities began to foiinalize living 
standards usmg family budgets. Oscar On/ati carried out a historical 
survey for tlie i>eriod 1905-«0 of living standard budgets at three 
Jevclfi— nimimum subsistence" "minimum adequacy," and "minimum 
comfort' An examination of his findings suggests that in terms of 
the social levels they represented, the thi-ec budgets served as dividing 
Allies between three classes of people, all of whom >;erc secfi to live 
I't'Jow the average ijicome level for the society. These classes were: 

1. A '^rharitir duMii. These budgets Ornati called minimum J?ubsistt iicp. Dxvout 
ill tlie early jmrt of the 1905-00 iieriod they have been used almost exclusively 
lor charity puriiosejj— to establish sUndards of -uiinimtim dcnreiuv" or -liiiiii. 
jiium for ithysn-al elliciency." In (he few cases where Uie budgets Imve been used 
l'»r wage determination it has been ^rtth a characterization (for ex;uiii»!e, "lowt^st 
( are existenee *) inTlic:itinff that the budget is not snirposxHi to provide more tlian 
tlie minimum daily resources for staying alive aud fuiictioninR. Charity has t»e- 
<ome more puliUc and more bureaucratissed; now the principal %*ersious of the 
. mniimuiii sul>sisteuce budget are the State AFDC budget staiidaWR. 

•'J.. .4 *'poor'but'honcst-}€orh'rr'' class. The budgets that Ornati calliHl •^minimum 
iKhMpiale" Hi^ejii to have been established prlnciiwlly to Hx a kind of floor for inem- 
^» rsliii» in the established working class. These budgets wye alm<»st all related 
?o wa^ce determination; njrhenUhey w^atj wseil by rftaritamf^iiistituUons it was 
f«»r tho punwse of establishing thf point at Whjdi .clients could be effected to 
to pay for social agency services. Cliara<»ffnza!ions of the biidg<'(s sugtrest 
iliat the foeus was on a kind of inixiimum "social** subsistence rather thaji a pre- 
suiiiod minijnUtii physical subsistence— budgets were eharacterized as n»pn»,<ejit- 
ing "affair living wage-,*' "the working margin," "minimum wholesome living/' 
"minimum but reasonable." 

.3. The average-American -itorker cla»s. These budgets were for purposes of wage 
determination and comparison. Many of the budgets were prejiared for establish- 
ing the wages -of ciril service workers, a further Indication of the "avcmgenes*:" 
of the class the beidget level was to denote. Interestingly enough, however, the 
budgets tetided to be characterized by their develoiwrs much more in terms of 
some presumed necessity than otherwise. Tlius many of the budgets are said to 
repr(».sent the consumption necessary for "health and decency" or "juinimnm 
liealth and comfort.*' Occasionally, however, the budget makers were a little 
more forthright. Thus the 1923 budget for the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
liailw^y wage determination was characteri^'^ed as representing only an ineome 
thrit was "ji roper and suitable." And In 1926 and 1927 when the National Indus- 
trial 04>rifereiife noanT>stablis^ed a standard for industrial workers In twelve in- 
dustrial cities it was eharacterized simply as "a fair American standard.'* Again 
a< the matter has become bureaucratlzed (In this case at the U.S. Bureau of Lalior 
Stati.«tics) the point of the budget has become somewhat more obvious. Tlius the 
ijijnjjijum comfort budget OmatI u?^ for the later years of his survey is the 
l^ureati of Labor Statistics' "Interim elty worker's family budget'* which Is 
<haracterized as "modest but adequate" by "prevailing standards.** The prevail- 
ing standard^ ehara<*terlzation Introduces much more directly the i*elatlve era- 
],hasis for this budget. 

The higher two biidcrets were fairly explicitly relntive in their 
]opc — ^the makers sou^rht to construct buflffcts that would ennble fam- 
ilies to live at a particular consumption level relative to the averaoe 
for the society as a whole. To a certain extent these bud^^ets were a 



"O^oar Ornati. Poverfp Ami^f Affluence, the Twentieth Century Fii?id. IfVArt. 
52f*e also the discussion of changing consumption and styles of life from the 19th 
?«i<o th<» century by T>Arothy Prady In nflv!«i. Rasterlfn. Pj»rker. et al., 
American Econnmir firotcth: An EconomisVs History of the United States, 
Ilarfjer and Row, 1972. 
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substitute for accurate family income statislirs. In tlio absence of such 
statistics the budgets makers could make Inidjrots for "mininnnn oom- 
fort" or "minimnni adequacy" to try to represent concretely some con- 
sensus concerning a livinjz: level near the median for the sorioty, and 
another living; level ("minimum adequacy*') below the modiini bnt 
not so far below as to represent <rrent def)rivation. 

The lo^xicof the charity class bud^^et, however, is somewhat difToront. 
The budget niakers tended to describe them as "subsistence ))ndq:f'ts" 
with the note that they represcJited the minimum jroods and services 
needed for the family sim])ly to continue to exist. Such bnt1<:ets wore 
often considered as ^or emergencies rather than for a consistoiit lovel 
of living. 

However, all three budget levels in fact tended to increa"^e in fiiirly 
constant ratio to the overall level of afllnence of the society. 

Over the 1005-1000 period all three budgets increased in consfnnt 
dollar value, with the minimnm comfort budget increasing the n)ost 
(120 percent) and the mininnnn adequate bndirot close behiinl (111 
peiccnt). The mininnnn subsistence bntlget did not incrrase quito so 
dramatically — only 03 percent — and after ir>;)0, if increased much 
more slowly than the others, suggesting that tlie further profrssionnli- 
zation of welfare has tended to damiien the g-'Mvth of charity cla ^s 
budgets in line wiMi the "absohife'' logic of s^bsI^tence. 

In the period since around there seems to have l)ren a very 
stable relationship between minimum subsistence budgets and prr 
capita disposabk personal income. The budgets are phras^xl f<>i* fojir- 
person families so that a convenient index of the level of the nMnin)um 
subsistence budget is its ratio to four times the per capita (lis])n.-.'il)le 
personal income. (We'll call this latter the fomily d'ispomhlf ivromc) 
If one ignoras the World War II .years, from 1 Or,rj to 10r>3 the mininnnn 
charity class budgets range from 42 perwMit of family disi:)osnble on 
the high side to 34 percent on the low side. There is no discernible 
linear trend during this period — ^the ratio tends to go up and down 
around thA total' period average of 3G.5 percent. It is only after 10C3, 
when th(^ new social security poveity index was fixed excqit for price 
Ci>an^es, thafc this relationship begins to change. By 1071 tlie SSA 
poverty index amounted to only 20 percent of family disposable 
income. 

If our analysis of well-being and utility is accurate, howev r, more 
important than standard of living budgets made by -expeits arc the 
standard of living conceptions held by the people themselves. A very 
useful historical series on public concc]itions of living standards is 
provided by a Gallup public opinion poll question which has been 
asked in exactly the same form since 1046: "Wliat is the smallest 
amount of money a family of four needs to get along in this commu- 
nity?" Table 1 presents the mean responses of national samples for 
21 snrvcvs during the 1946-60 period, and relates those responses to 
median family income, per family consumption (per capita X 4) and 
the average weekly spendable income for workers with four depend- 
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eiits in private nona^rricnltural industries." It is apparent tliat tlicrc 
is a constant relationship to family disposable income. The rolatioji- 
ship to workers- earnings also sccnis quite stable. Tlierc is a small 
downward trend in tlie proportion of median family income tlie "^et 
along-' amount represents — perliaps reflecting tlic sliglit inci-ease in 
tli5 proportion of family income attributable to wives' earnings. 



Table 1. — What is Ike smaUesi amount of money a famUy oj 4 needs 
{rcccMy) to get along in this community f 



Dute of survey 


Current 
doll^irs 


Constant of m^xlian Pcircent 
dolitrs fHiiiily prr family 
(iwoy) Income consumpliou 


Percent 
avnape 
weekly 
Sfipndablo 
uiirnings » 




42. 80 


80. 


30 




55 ... 




August- December 










1947* 


45. 20 


74. 


00 


78 


53 


101 


June 1948 


51. 93 


78. 


80 


85 


50 


107 


Mav 1949 


49. 73 


76. 


40 


83 


54 


100 


February 1950 


47. 98 


73. 


00 


75 


50 


92 


April- December 1951. . 


55. 00 


77. 


20 


86 


57 


101 


October 1952 


02. 00 


85. 


50 


83 


58 


107 


March 1953 


59. 80 


82. 


00 


73 


54 


99 


April 1954 


63. S5 


87. 


90 


79 


57 


105 


November 1957. 


74. 77 


07. 


10 


78 


59 


110 


May 1958 


82. 17 


103. 


70 


69 


54 


114 


August 1900 


81. 54 


101. 


10 


75 


59 


112 


J:inuary 1961 


83. 23 


101. 


20 


76 


59 


111 




83. 13 


100. 


80 


73 


57 


108 


April 1963 


83. 24 


99. 


40 


71 


55 


106 


85. 35 


100. 


70 


68 


53 


103 


Deceml>er 1967 


109. 16 


119. 


20 


71 


57 


120 


February-October 


119. 72 














119. 


72 


00 


55 


107 



> In private nonagricultural industries for a worker with 3 dependents. 

> 1 ndieatcs avcrace of 2 surveys. 



From 1959 to 1970 per family consumption and the Gallup "get 
along" figure both inci'eased by about two-thirds. In contrast, tne 
Consumer Price Index and the low income, "poverty" budget which 
is tied to ^t increased by only 27 percent. Across this 10-year span a 
comparison of families whicli relied on the poveity line to place them 
ix?lative to the mainstream would be of a relatively less deprived group 
in 1959 with a relatively more depriv^ed group in 1970, If the compan- 



" Data on the get-along question and several other GaUup and Roper questions 
difscussed bere are available in the files of the Roper Public Opinion Reseai^ch 
Center. We s^ish to thank Prof. Phillip K. Hastings and his staff for their as- 
KiKtance in detaUed tabnilntion of tlie Gallup get-along question for surreys from 
1937-69. Claude Fischer and SaUy Nash carried out further calculations to 
prepare data on this and the Boston Social Standards Survey for this 
presentation. 
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son wero hs\<^d on some tarpet sucli as the "pot alonp'- fipure, the two 
groups would be quite comparable in their relationship to the main- 
stream. For our purposes we c^n consider the "pot aloiip*' fipure ns 
indicating an income allowing a family to live a lifestyle oharacterishV- 
of the lower marpins of the stable working class— not really in the 
mainstream but within striking distance of iL 

CoMMUNrrr Size and Getting Aix)no 

An important source of variation in the social nieaiiiiig of piv^'ii 
amounts of income has to do with- the local communitv context. Tho 
mainstroum lifestyle an individual is most intimatolv acquainted witli 
may vary depending on the region of the country and tie size of tlif* 
community in which he lives. Again the Gallup "pet along-' result- 
can serve as a useful index . f these variations. Detailed analysis of tw o 
surveys in 1900 indicates that regional variations are not*sifrnificaiit 
after community siz/o is controlled for, while community size is an iju- 
portant variable in all regions. 

Table 2 presents data for surveys from 1940 to 1900 on variations in 
average amount needed by community size. From that table, one can 
see that until the earlv 19G0^s the amount nex^deU in the largest cities 
was, on the average, about 45 percent higher than the amount needed 
in farm and rural areas. By the mid and late 1060's that difference- 
seems to have narrowed somewhat, with about 35 percent more needed 
in the larger cities. 

Table 2. — Gallup ^^get cHong^'^ meekly averages hy community size 



Farm and 
rural 



Up to 



60.000 to 



soo.ooo to 



1,000,000 a:vl 
at>ov«! « 



January 1946 3.5. 27 42. 13 45. 34 

August-December 1947 36. 66 45. S8 4a 83 

June 1948 43. 29 50. 84 54. 83 

May 1949 38. 65 49. 24 52. 81 

February 1950 40. 42 52. 51 52. 58 

April-December 195 1 . . 44. 0 1 57. 84 62. 58 

October 1952 51. 12 62. 59 66. 06 

March 1953 48. 48 62. 55 66. 67 

April 19.54 54. 44 62. 88 65. 34 

November 1957 62. 07 69. 45 83. 39 

May 1958 55. 00 69. 39 74. 45 

August 1959 66. 97 76. 42 81. 73 

August 1960 63. 77 79. 50 87. 25 

January 1961 68.72 80.30 88.50 

Jamiary 1962 71. 43 72. 5^9 87. 02 

April 19^1 69. 26 78. 56 87. 77 

Noveml)cr 1964 74. 08 81. 60 86. 26 

December 1967 92. 81 101. 67 115. 50 

February-October 1969 103. 32 109. 65 12 1. 80 



.52.61 

5a 74 

61.31 

59. 32 

52.01 

64. 38 

74. 98 

59. 79 

63. 70 

90. 10 7.5. 18 

84. 10 70. 42 

97. 21 9.5. 50 

90. 82 82. :i2 

91. 99 100. 75 
i>2. 24 101. 2S 
89. 19 99. 8.1 
93. 56 99. 42 

115. 83 127. 

139. 73 142. 66 



1 TTr)t/)103.000{n]MA-5l:2.iM0tO 49.909 In 1951>H. 
« 100,000 to 4'j:>.^nw in i^+o-si. 
» 600,000 an 1 over in 1946-54. 
« Not available until 1957. 



The relationship between population of an area and the amount 
needed can be described quite closely by the following liquation: 
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where 5 is a "sufficient income" for a jrivcn standard of living (in tliis 
pase, to "get along"), 1* is tlie population of the area in wliich tlie 
respondent lives, and k is a constant. Tliis ivlationsliip suggests that 
for a family to be as well off in terms of lifestyle as a rural farm family 
it would need a'/^ut 8 percent more income in a city of 25,000,^21 per- 
cent more in a Cicy of 250,000, 28 percent mo^-c in a city of 750,(KM>, 
and 35 percent morc in a city of 2 million. For purpose's of illustra- 
tion, at least, this little exercise suggests something of the magnitude 
of the income adjustments that would have to be made before families 
in different areas of the country could be equated in terms of con- 
sumption as that bears on pei-sonal well-being. 

The Gallup get-along question pnxhices i-csults which match very 
closely with the amounts in Oniati'S minimuiu ade(|nacy l)U(lg(»t.s. 
represented today by tlie Bureau of Lalx)r Standards "lower stand- 
ard" budget for an urban family.. Over the 194(>-(;9 period the Gallup 
get-along amount for the country as a whole averaged 107 ptMcent of 
the minimum adequacy budget "(the range was from a high of 125 
percent to a low of 99 percent). It would seem that "getting along" 
means having a standard of living that puts you just inside the main- 
stream, a level that places you in the lower part of the working class.^* 

Poverty, CoirroRT, Riches, and Family Size 

Gallup has also asked a question about how much income a family 
of four needs for "health or comfort*' or "health and decency" or some- 
times simply to live decently. All of these versions seem to get essen- 
tially the same kind of response.** 

Tne results for the 5 years in which questions were asked are given 
in table 3. 



•The only other important source of srstematlc variation in the get-aloug 
amounts involves the social status of the respondents. For most of the peHrnl 
in which the Gallup question was asked the surreys provide no data on family 
income. After IDCl income breakdowns are possn)lo. In each survey the h1irl)f*r 
income respondents averaf^e higher amounts in their response to the question. 
In 1969, for example, those with family incomes over $10,000 specified an 
amount 43 percent greater than those with family incomes under $3,000. Before 
19(i2 we find similar variations according to the education level.s of tlio roKpoiul- 
ents although the range Is not as great. Tliere is of coiirw a correlation betwwn 
community size and famUy income. The effect of community size ran be thought 
of as Including three effects; a cost of living effect, a relative income effect 
and a residual effect covering other unknown factors. Tho higher the co.*st at 
living the greater the amount people feel it takes to get along. Similarly, the 
higher iAe average income in the community, after controlling for cost of livin^r, 
the larger the amonnt people will think it takes to get along on. In our analysis 
of the February and October, 1909, surveys these effects accounted for an avera^re 
of slightly over 10 percent of the variance in the amounts individuals speciflM 
in answer to the question. In these two analyses the status of (he respondent* 
measured by family income and education, accounted for an additional 5 percent 
average of the variance in individual responses. We see, therefore, that a person^s 
position in the hierarchy does affect his perception of the amonnt it takes to get 
along, but we also see that the effect is quite small. 

Gallup very often used a "split ballot" ttx-hnlque in the early years to tf^st 
queslloD phraslngs. 
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.Tabi.e 3. — WeMy amount pecessary for hcaJlli and comfort (or decency) 



Vcar 


Moan amoTint 


Constant 
* ddllafB 


Fehruarv 1937 


$30, 03 


$101. 92 


February VJS'J 


3L40. 


' 91.41 




39.24 


07. 48 




4& fiS 


112. 17 




^ in. 12 


140. 61 



Those amounts do not "elate quite so steadily to Ornati's minimum 
cojnfoit budgets as the ge\ along amounts related to liis minimum ade- 
quacy. However, for the »cw observations we have, the means of the 
uallup samples average 32 percent of Ornati's minimum comfort 
budgets (which in the 19G0'S becomes the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
"moderat e standard" ) . 

In a survey carried out in the Boston metroi>olibin area, Richard P. 
Coleman and I have expanded the levels of living about which survey 
informants are asked to i-espond.** In the Boston Social Standards 
Survey* carried out in the spring of 1971, respondents were asked to 
specify how much income was necessary for a ramily considered living 
at various qualitatively defined levels — "poverty," "enou;2[h to get 
along," "comfortable^" "prosperous and substantial," and "rich." Sub- 
samples were asked about each of these living levels for families with 
different numbers of children varying from none through five. The 
geometric means of the annual amounts for the total sample for each 
of the combinations of living level and family size are given in table 4. 
(Tliere were slightly fewer tLxn a hundred respondents for c4ich of the 
paiticular items ivnich means that these averages have fairly large 
standard deviations. Our analysis of response to the items by social 
status of the respondent suggest that there are minimal systematic 
variations by status level. It is only for the category "rich" that there 
is ain* systematic significant variation among the social classes. Upper 
middle class respondents do see a higher lower limit for the rich level 
than do lower middlti and working class respondents. Thus for a family 
in the middle r^nge of children (2.5 children), the average upper 
middle class respondents place the lower limit of the rich level at 
slightly over $30,000 a year whereas the working and lower middle 
class respondents ^lace that limit at around $21,600 a year.) We can 
be interested both^ in the variation from one tevel to another, control- 
ling for family size, and in variations f roaa one living level to an- 
other, controllmg for family size. The former analysis can be carried 
out for each of the living levels separately, although tiie small number 
of observations per living level suggests that the results would be 
fairly unstable. Alternatively, we can look at the relationship across 
all the living levels by calculating a multiple regression equation with 
the amount specified as the dependent variable and the living level 



^Tiie Boston social standards sarrey involved a sample of 300 respondents 
r^resenting the Boston metropoUtan area. The survey was carried out by the 
surrey research program of the Joint Center for Urban Studies and we wish to 
thank the staff for their able response to the challenge of a liighly complex 
questionnaire. 
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(ranked from one through five) and family size (two adults plus the 
given number of children) as independent variables. When this is 
done for the total of 31 items we find an IP of ^84 for the following 
form of the multiple regression : 

Taule 4. — Annual incomes appropriate for living levels and family 
sizes (geometrio means) 



Namlw of chI1<lren 

Livine \evc]s None 1 2 3 4ft 



Poverty (highest income 
to be considered living 



Get along (lowest income 

to still have just 

enough to get along) 

Comfortable (lowest 

ineomc to have a com- 



$4, 036 


$4, 477 




(0 


$5, 458 


$5, 848 


5, 794 


C, G83 


7, 586 


$8, 298 


8, 356 


9. 419 


9, 141 




11, 402 


10, 864 


11,912 


12,882 



Prosperity (lowest in- 
eomc to have a pros- 
perous, Riibstantial 

level of living?) 11, 967 14, 158 15, 560 15, 996 15, 922 

Rich (lowest income to 
be considered rich) 17, 498 21, 380 24, 717 21, 878 26, 122 



> No qui^tioii asked for this combinaUon of 1ot>o1 and family size. 

Log amount « 3.359 +0.303 Log size-t^O.lG level , 

The relationfehip with family size that Jbest characterizes all of the 
living levels then is : 

amount«Z! size®*^ 

where A; is an empirical constant. In other words, the amount of money 
considered necessary to maintain a given living level with increased 
family size increases at the rate of slightly less tiian the cube root of 
family size. 

Looking at the other variable, the living level specified, can use 
the regression equation to indicate the approximate ratios of the liv- 
ing levels to each other. Starting with the comfortable level as a mid- 
point and setting that arbitrarily at 100, the income amounts tied to 
these different levels seem to be in the following ratios : 

eomfartahlt Uvd 

LItIdit ICTdB : ipmnmt) 

Poor 48 

0et4a(mg C9 

Comfortable 100 

Ppogperous-sabataatlal 145 

Rich 209 

Apparentiy vou are poor if you have about half the money necessary 
to bo comfortable. You have enough to get ^ong if you have 70 percent 
of what is necessary to be comfortable. You become prosperous when 
you have about half again as much as is necessary to be comfortable. 
And yon are rich when you have twice as much as is necessary to be 
comfortable. 



The implications of this analysis for variations in "equal welfare" 
incomes with family size are quite interesting in policy txjrms. Many 
Federal and State programs vary income limits or benefits by family 
size. These variations are usually' set in terms of assumptions concern- 
ing resources necessary for families of different sizes jiving at a given 
level, but their rationale presumably also includes some expectation 
that the public generally would share an underetanding that families 
with different benefits snould nevertheless somehow have "equal wel- 
fare." If we compare our equal welfare ratios based on a formula tliat 
varies the equal welfare income amount by approximately the cube 
root of family size with the ratios in two sets of Government stand- 
ards, we see some interesting differences (table 5). We note that a 
family of seven persons is seen as reauiring about 50 2)erceiit more 
income than a family of two persons to be at an equal living level. The 
ratios built into the SSA poverty index and the earlier versions of the 
family assistance proposal (FAP) involve 2\<2 times as much income 
for a family of 7 as for a family of 2. If the logic of onr respondents 
mirrors even roughly the national consensus on the relation of family 
size to economic well-being, then these Government standards con- 
siderably overestimate the "poorness" of large families and under- 
estimate the "poorness" of small families relative to each odier. The 
exponent for family size implied by the two sots of Government 
standards is almost exactly do ible that suggested by the responses in 
our survey. 

Table 5. — Comparison of incomes necessary for cqnal welfare of different 
family sizes vrith poverty line and FAP family size variations in 
payment by family size ' 



Equal welfare Low income PajTnent 

ratios threshold ratios ratios 
Family size (dollars *kN,») (noiifirin) !n FAP 



2 _ $1.00 $L00 $1.00 

3 _ L 13 1. 19 L 30 

4 L 23 L 52 1. 60 

5 1. 32 1. 79 1. 90 

6 L39 2.01 2.20 

7 1. 46 2. 48 2. 50 



It is possible to combine the relationship between community size 
and equal welfare amounts with that for family size developed above 
and present the following formula as indicating the income amounts 
that produce equal economic well-being for different conrniunity and 
family sizes: 

Equal welfare income^ kP^-^^N°-^ 

If our living levels were measured in terms of the ratio scale we also 
could introduce a living level variable (basically a utility variable) into 
the equation. However, we have only five ordinal categories. Instead 
let ns simply look at the extremes for each of the five livmg levels — ^the 
incomes that our formula says would produce equal levels of living for 
a two person rural family and a seven person urban family (table 6). 
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Table 6. — Annual incomes required for various living Uvelt 



Living level 


2-piTSon 
rural family 


7-porPon 
invtro|iolitaii 
faTiiily 


Povertv 

ComfortiiMc 

Rich 


._ $3,012 

4,354 

0,293 

<J, 097 

13, HO 


$5,914 
8, 547 
12, 355 
17, 859 
25, 814 



Tlie cqntil welfare liviiij^ level for the lar^e family in fhc nielropolis 
is almost twice tliat of the smallest family in a rural area.^- 



Living Levels, Social Status, and Faiu Incomks 

We now have examined a nimiher of variations in the .social mean- 
ings of income based on people's conceptions of living levels, aiul of 
income requircmeiils as these vary by family sixe and coninninity .size. 
We can fill in Die pattern of social meanings .somcwliat more by noting 
briefly some of tlie findings of the Boston social standards survey in 
response to questions that ask about income levels identified wi(li dif- 
ferait social classes, and incomes that respondents regard as fair and 
just for different kindsof people. 

In tlie Boston social standards survey one question asked respondents 
to specify tlie incx)me of persons at various places in tlie social class 
liierarchy. Respondents were given tlie names of five social classes along 
witli the percentage of the i)opulation that ''social sfieiitists say'' lit in 
those classes: 

The upper class (2 percent). 

The upper middle class ( 10 percent ) . 

Tlie lower middle class (33 percmt) . 

The upper working class (40 percent). 

The lower working class (15 percent). 
Respondents were then aslccd to indiciite an iiicome that tliey would 
regaivl as I'epresentntive of a typical family at the boundni-y line be- 
tween each of the classes — for example, a family on the borderHr^ii 
between the upj)er class and the upper middle class — and also of a 
family at "the very tottom" oi the lower working chiss and tlie "tij) 
top" of the upper dass (the top or bottom 1 outof 1.000 families). 

Itespondents were asked two kinds of questions designed to get at the 
issue of fair incomes. The first was related to the concept of ininiimmi 



"If slinuld he apparent that In addition to the other aRsiimptlnns we make In 
offering this formula, we are also assuming that there are no marked differpnres 
between the views people In a piven situation hold of the equal welfare income for 
that situation and those held hy others. 'Hius wo have derived the roliitioii«lilp 
with community size on the haslf: of oomparinp the incomes people In difTcn'nt 
community sizes say are necessary to get along in their own comimmity. And we 
have ooml lined that result with the Incomes for different fa mil y sizes triven hy 
the totnl number of respondents In the Boston surve^^, and not just those re- 
spondents who had that number of children. This seems safe for lUustratlve pur- 
poses since our detailed analysis of the data suggests that there are no marked 
differences in amount specified by respondent's own family size. 
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wage, and asked what minimum salary or wage a man who works hard 
all yvnv should be entitled to "no matter what his job is*' — the different 
questions specified different a^cs covering 22-, 32-. 42-, 52-, and 02-year- 
old workers and a retirement income for a man wno liad worked at this 
level all his life. 

We presented respondents with a description of "an iniajrinary 
simplified conmiunity'' asking them to judf o what 7onld be a fair in- 
come f 01- each of five cate;;^rories : 

The 160 workers at the lower skilled level. 

The 400 at the average workingman level. 

The 2r)0 at the average white collar level. 

The 150 at the mid 'J?e management and professional level. 

The 50 at the top management level. 
Finally, we asked respondents, after describmg to them in fairly 
abstract terms the negative income tax mechanism of a family assist- 
ance plan, to indicate" what they felt sliould be the miniminii guara?i- 
tced income level of such a plan and what oJiould be the maximum level 
at which respondents received no more payments.**^ 

Table 7 presents tlie r<*,sults for all oi these different items — for the 
living levels of four-pci*son families (derived from the regression 
formula), for the class boundaries, and for the fair income items. 
(All tlie amounts are based on geometric means of the responses given 
by the total sample.) 



"I^e Rainwater, "PubUc Uesponses to Low Income Policies; FAP and Wel- 
fare/' Joint Center Working Paper No. 8, Joint Center for Urban Studies. 1072. 
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Tablb 7, — Annual incomes associated with various living ai\i status 

levels in Boston 



Living levels 



Class boundaries 



Fair Incomes 



Poverty (S5,000). 



Above poverty but not 
getting along ($7,200). 



$3,100: Very bottom of 
the lower class (0. 1 
percentile). 



Getting along ($10,400)- 



Comfortable ($15,000). 



Prosperous, substantial 
($21,800) 



Rich. 



$7,400: Lower class/work- 
ing class boundary line 
(15 percentile). 

$8,800: Working class/ 
lower middle class 
boundary (55 percen- 
tile). 



$15,000: Lower middle/ 
upper middle class 
boimdary (88 percen- 
tUe). 

$25,000: Upper middle/ 
upper class boundary 
(98 percentile). 

$95,000: Tip top of the 
upper class (99.9 per- 
centile). 



$5,000: Retirement in- 
come for minimum wage 
worker. 

$5,500: Guaranteed mini- 
mum annual incou.e for 
FAP. 

Minimum annual wage 

for: $5,700: A 22-vear. 

old man. $G,000: A 62- 

year old man. 
$6,400: Fair fiiUary for 150 

lower skilled workers. 
Minimum annual wag« 

for: $6,700: A 32-year. 

old man. $6,800: A 52- 

year-old man. $7,200: 

A 42-year-old man. 
$7,500: Fair salary for 400 

average ■ workingmen. 

er.500: FAP maximum 

income. 
$8,800: Fair salary for 250 
average white collar 

workers. 

$14,500: Fair salary for 
150 middle management 
and professional work- 
ers. 



$25,000: Fair salary for 
top management peo- 
ple. 
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This table gives a reasonably coherent view of the range of, and re- 
lationships among, living levels recognized hy our resix)ndcnts. Thc^* 
would seem to regard incxjmes below $3,000 a year as beyond any ordi- 
nary experience, even that of the lowest social group. They recognize 
a low-living level that is near but slightly above real poverty. They 
see this as the level at which the Government should guarantee in- 
come, and as representing reasonable incomes for a retired minimum 
skill worker ana for a mmimum skill worker just beginning his work 
career at ago 22. Then there is a cluster of fair minimum salaries close 
to but sHffhtly below the get-along level. These are the minimum wages 
for 32- through 52-ycar-old men. 

Tlie get-along line seems to approximate the boundary line between 
the woncing and lower classes, as we might expect. Respondents seem 
to feel that a proper family assistance plan would assist workers until 
their earnings brought them within the working class — so they spec- 
iiy a maximum of $7,500 as the point at 'flrhich benefits would cease. 
The results are somewhat ambiguous for the working class-middle 
class boundary — as perhaps is to be expected given the grr^t overlap 
in incomes between higher level blue collar and lower level white col- 
lar workers. 

The comfort line is clearly seen as above that of the earnings of the 
great majority of workers — perhaps suggesting something of the im- 
portance of moonlighting and wives' working to make the difference 
between getting along and having a comfortable life style. The per- 
ception Siat extra hard work is necessary to bridge tnat gap is a 
common factor in the resentment working and lower middle class 
people feel toward the idea of giving away money to people who 
*'don't deserve'Mt** Appropriately enough our respondents see a fair 
salary for middle management and professional workers as about on 
the border line between comfortable and prosperous levels and be- 
tween the lower-middle and upper-middle class. Finally, tlie world of 



^The mcdlaB income for hnsband« in 1970 was $8,461. We estimate a national 
sample would have placed comfort for f onr at about |9,500. The median husband- 
wf family income was |10«516. 
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the rich is that of the $25,000 a year and up workers — ^the very top of 
the upper-middle class and the upper class above it. And the ranfied 
area oi the super rich seems to start at about $100,000 a year for our 
respoadents. 

Poverty in tub C!ontext of Past, Piussent, and Futuke Living 

Levels 

Overall, one is impressed by the great gap between the living levels 
in the $6,500 to $9,000 range that are regarded as characteristic and 
also as generally fair for the mainstream of blue and white collar 
workers, and the levels below $4,000 with which we are typically con- 
cenied when we discuss the poor. 

We have suggested earlier that across-time comparisons, usiiijg the 
Gallup get*along and comfort questions, are particularly useml to 
understand the point that well-ocing is a function of consumption 
relative to maini^ream consumption. Table 8 pulls together in one 
place the questions from several Gallop and Koper polls extending 
back to 1937, the Omati living standards data from 1929 onward, and 
our own Boston Social Standards Survey data for 1970, The table 
presents the results categorized by general living level from poverty 
through super rich adjusted (a) on a relative basis, and (b) in terms 
of coi^tant 1971 dollars. The relative adjustment is accomplished by 
calculating for each budget or opinion poll average its ratio to the 
family disposable income (per capita disposable personal income times 
four) for that year. Thus if the Dudget or poll mean was $5,000 in a 
year in which fainily disposable income was $102000 the ratio is 0,50. 
We have then projected that ratio forward to 1971 and entered in the 
second column the comparable amount in terms of 1971 family dispos- 
able income ($14^324). This column then shows a constant amount in 
terms of the relationship between a given item and disposable personal 
income. The remaining columns show the comparable amount m terms 
of constant 1971 dollars. 
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A reader who for any ^ven living level compares tlie amount under 
the relative adjustment mth the amounts involving the constant 
dollar adjustment will note the impressive extent of stability once an 
adjustment is made for disposable personal income. Thus in the late 
1930^8 ^respondents in public opinion polls defined at over $20,000 in 
"relative dollars" the "upper income" group. Bostonians in 1971 say 
that a little over $21,000 defines a four-person family as ricli — yet in 
constant dollars the i930's respondents were calling only $9,000 upper 
income. 

Several polls touched the area of standard comfort — asking about 
incomes necessarv for health and comfort or decency or "the neces- 
sities and a few luxuries." In relative terms results dating from '^O.S? 
fit very nicelv with the amount our Boston respondents specified 
as minimum for a comfortable level of living — ^but in absolute terms 
the constant dollar amounts seem to have about doubled. Responses 
for "getting along" show a similar consistency. The mean amount for 
a family to ^t along is put at about $8,000 following adjustment for 
1971 disposable personal income but it has doubled in constant dollar 
values smce 1946. Finally, poverty line budgets seem quite stable in 
relative terms at slightly over $5,000 a year (except that 1929 was 
high) — but in constant dollar amounts they have almost doubled. 
Similar stability is shown by minimum comfort and minimum ade- 
quacy budgets in terms of the relative adjustment, but we have the 
pattern of at least doubling in terms of constant purchasing power. 

All of these results-then point to the necessity of paying systematic 
attention to relative incomes if we are to properly unckrstand the 
meaning of "poverty" for families and individuals. The implications 
of this relativity of poverty to mainstream income can be made clearer 
by projecting past relation of poverty lines and per capita personal 
income into the future. In 1985^ according to Herman Miller's pro- 
jections, mean family income will be around $18,700 in 1971 dollars, 
and median family income will be around $17,100.*^ The historical re- 
lation of the "povertv" or "minimum adequacy" line to personal in- 
come would surest that in 1985 we will be considerinc around $8,300 
as the poverty une for a family of four. Yet today onfy slightly more 
than half of all male workers in the prime earning years of 25 to 54 
earn that much* They do not call themselves poor — they are in the 
mainstream. If we do not have poverty in 1985 it will not be because 
fewer than 2 percent of the population have incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year. Abolishing poverty can only be the result of sharply 
altering the income distribution so that very few families with chil- 
dren have incomes less than $9^000 or $10,000 a year in 1985. 

" Policy iKPLirAnoxs 

If the above analysis is correct — that it is incomes thar aire low in 
relation to others rather than in any absolute or subsistence sense which 
produce the i?ocial and psychological consequences that we call 
poverty-^-then several general policy implications follow. Only policies 
that achieve a different distribution of Income from tJie present one 



* Herman P. ^fiUer, Rich If an. ?oor Man, Tfaomas Crowell, 1971, pp. 234- 
240, and Lee Rainwater, ''Po0t-1964 America,'* Society, I^brnarj 1972. 
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can hope to deal with problems of poverty. To be effective policies must 
generate a distribution of income such that as they grow up, pass 
Sirough maturity, and into old a^ no individuals have living levels 
that are far removed from the mainstream living level appropriate to 
that stage in life." 

Life cycle variables very much complicate being concrete about the 
income distribution that meet the criterion of policy efficacy. Life cycle 
factors complicate matters in two ways. First, the standards by which 
people assess their relationship to the mainsti-cam obviously differ 
depending on age and family circumstances. It is easiest to tliink about 
these matters for adults who arc married and have children, or from 
the perspective of their children. Individuals spend half or more of 
their lives in one or another of tlicso stages so it is perhaps understand- 
able that we tend fairly automatically to focus on tlie family in delining 
the mainstream. 

Here the criterion is straightfonvard enough. An equitable society 
would be one in whicli each mdividual, as he ffi'cw up, as lie assuined 
responsibility for rearing a family, had available the resources nercs- 
sary to approximate mamstream consumption. That consumption is 
understood to be somewhat age-graded — families normally acc?niulate 
resources as they go alone. 

It is not easy to specify the relationships of relative equity for the 
period of youth — the time between being old enough to leave home 
and being married and settled down with a couple of kids, it is obvious 
that there is a feeling that one needs less in the way of jvsourres during 
that time but how much loss is difficiilt to specify, especially since in- 
dividuals take up family responsibilities at different ages. The same 
considerations apply to the time after the children have p;rown up 
and left home mien husband and wife are settling into 'the golden 
years" and retirement 

Tlie other confusion life cycle factors introduce to discussions of in- 
come distribution policy results from the fact that many income main- 
tenance or security policies really aim at redistributing income within 
the lifo cycle of inciividuals without notably changing their lifetime 
income distribution rank. This is preeminently true of social swjurity. 
} Family allowance programs also have a large component of this kind 

of redistribution since once they get going, individuals repay later 
in life the support that they received as children, just as they now pay 
i earlier in life for the support they I'eceive in retirement Incoine distri- 

bution over the life cycle is an important issue but in much discussion 
of social welfare and income security it has served to obscure and 
complicate the more crucial and also more sensitive one of income re- 
distribution among persons at similar stages in the life cycle. 

The prevalence of this kind of confusion — with heavy emphasis 
placed on children (often justified as investment in the human capital) 



^ For too long the Kation has songht to deal with problems of the maldistribu- 
tion of income by a service strategy ^hich seeks either to provide opportunity or 
elfse change the culture of poor people. In the last half doeen years policy 
Analysts end policy makers increa»tfig!y have recognized that the scri'ice strategy 
simply does not woric and that the only effective way to change income distribu- 
tion is to work directly on it by using an income strategy. Lee Rainwater, 
, "Poverty and Deprivation !n the Crisis of the American Oty," U.S. Senate Com- 

i mittee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on Exc mttve Reorganization, 

{ Washington, D.G., Dec 9, lOM. 

O \ 

ERIC 
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and on provision of security for old ajB^e — indicates the need for a 
countervailing emphasis on the necessity of redistributing income 
among individuals during their years of mature productivity. 

There has been increasing consensus that tlic basic element in any 
strategy to do a%vay with poverty must be a giiarant^d annual income 
program. The considerations presented early in this paper all sup- 
port such a conclusion. Tliey also suggast sometliing of tho standards 
oy which a minimum income might be judged. We noted that Bosto- 
nians seem to feel that a guaranteed minimum income of around $5/>00 
would be sensible in torms of providing what they feel represents a 
kind of social minimum for a decent life. If that amount is discounted 
to a national figure (Jmsod on the assumption that the same relation- 
ship found between community size and the Gallup get -along amount 
would apply) we arrive at a 1071 target guaranteed annual income of 
around $4,000 a year for a family of four. (Rut as we liave noted, our 
respondents would not see that amount varying as much by family size 
as government standards typically vary.) 

Such an amount is far alwe the level of the FAP guaranteed in- 
coiuo propoFal oonsidf^red seriously by tlie f)2fl Cr)n<rrcs?;. Tt is also c'lear 
that to move toward this higher level of guarantiee requires n shift from 
a ne<rative income tax concept to a civdit income txix format whicli 
simultaneously introduces a guaranteed income and integrates it into a 
simplified and i*eforined 'ncome tax system. The c/)untry. now willin<r 
to support the idea of a guaranteed income as rcpi-esented by the FAP 
propopah may well move in that dii-ection first, but it seWis unlikely 
that incremental additions to FAP could ever reach a leVi'l that inoets 
a public definition of an ^^adequate guaranteed income.'- 

The tax credit form of guaranteed income is appealing bpcause it 
contains little in the way of disincentives to increasing income through 
work.*^ Tt face*? the issue of income ivdistribution squarely by rewriting 
the tax schedule. It introduces progre^sivity of income tax so that low 
income individuals do not have to pay high tax rates on their earnings 
as they do under a negative income tax plan. 

Tlie relationship between a guaranteed income myogram and the 
employment of low-income people is a cnicial one. High as the sug- 
goisted minimum guaranteed income level may seem — say .50 percent 
of a "comfortable'' level — simply creating an income maintenance 
program thnt brings all families to it will not produce the equalization 
of personal well-being that is the implict goal of public concern with 
poverty. The relationship between transfers and the tax rate is f^uch 
that it seems nnlikelv that guaranteed income can ever qo hisrh enousrh 
to provide the kind of money that would allow all people to "get 
along." Planning should probably assume that it will not l>e pos- 



''See James ToWn, ''Rafsins the Incomes of the Poor,** (In Kermit Gordon, 
editor, Agenda for the }fati<mf Brookings Institution, 1968) for an exceUent dls- 
cassl''!^ or income transfer strategies and of the tax credit as a strategy that re- 
tains maximum work incentiTes. See also Earl B. Rol,A Credit Income Tax," 
tn Theodore R. Marmor, Poverty PolieVt Aldine-Athertdn, 1971. 
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sible to take more than 25 or 30 percent of personal income for 
reclistribntion." 

The guarantood income strategy has to be coupled with a guaranteed 
employment strategj- if a fuller, more secure, self-maintaining and 
tlicreforo more lasting and more equitable distril)utiou of income is to 
be achieved. Vor three decades, wnencver the American people have 
been consulted l)y public opinion poll concerning tlicir preferred strat- 
egies for conjl lilting econoiwic disadvantage they have emphasized the 
importance of providing i>eople with joDs. Indeed, insistence on the 
importance of Ihis strategy grows as one moves from high-status to 
low-status groups." 

However, the Federal Government has not come to grips with this 
task. AVe have had job training programs, other education programs 
designed to increase *Mnmian capital" and now, finally, a more rational 
and vigorous concern with the issue of income guarantees via transfers. 
But the l>est income guarantee is not the one of transfer but the guar- 
antee of the capacity to worlv, be productive, and i-cturn to societv 
what one takes for personal and family maintenance. A nation wliicli 
cannot provide every American with a job at a decent wage is telling 
too many of its members that they are superfluous. 

An employment strategy for greater equity to abolish poverty must 
have two goals. Fii-st, it must distribute unemployment more equally. 
That is to say, if demand for labor does not absorb ali persons looking 
for work, mechanisms must ba developed to produce a more equal dis- 
tribution of unemployment. One such mechanism would be a job sub- 
sidy to emi)loyers varying with the duration of unemployment of tlie 
men they hired j the longer the person hired had been unemployed the 
greater the subsidy to the employer.**® 

More important for equalizing the income distribution are changes 
in the structure of labor demanc' whicl' would also change the stnicture 
of wages and salaries in a more egualitarian direction. The various 
possiljle strategies for achieving this goal have been ably analyzed by 
Lester Thurow and Robert Lucas.** 



**Cf. James Tobin, "On Limiting the Domnfa of InequaUty," Journal of Law 
and Economics, October 1970, p. 205, "Serioua redistribution by tax and transfers 
win involve high tax rates as the following simple ealculation illustrates • ♦ 
If the guarantee level • • • is a quarter or a third of mean income, and espe- 
cially if the government is purchasing for substantive use a sigcKllcant fraction 
of national output, the necessary tax rates would be so high that incentive and 
allocational effects cannot be ignored.** 

**See Lee Rainwater, "Public Responses to Low-Income Policies: FAP and 
Wielfare,*^ op. cit ; Michael E. Schiltz, Puhlic Attitudes Towards Bocial Security, 
jmr>^lD65, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wdfare, Social Security 
Administration Report No. 83, 1970; and Amital Etzionl sjid Carol O. Atkinson, 
Socfolopfcal ImpUcatloni of AHemoKtw Income Transfer Mj/«f cm*, X.y. : Bureau 
>f Socia) Science Research, Columbia University, September 1969. 

" See John F. Kain, "Coping with Ghetto Unemploymenfj; Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners^ March 1969, 11 :S0-83. 

* See Lester O. Thurow and Robert Lucas, **The American Distribution of 
Income : A Structural Problem," prepared for the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress of the United States, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.O., Mar. 17, 1962. Also, Lester C. Thurow, The Impact of Tares on the American 
Economy, Praeger Publishers, 1971, and John Kenneth Galbraith, Edwin Kuh 
and Lester C. Thurow, 'The Galbraith Plan to Promote the Minorities,*' Xcw York 
Times Magazine, Aug. 22, 1971. 
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If we achieve the goal of altering the wage and salary structure 
toward eauality, we will have succeeded at the greatest domestic chal- 
lenge the Nation has ever faced," This achievement cannot be the work 
of a crash effort or a few cringle programs, but if the poor are not 
always to be with us then it must be attempted. 

Appendix A 

Family Size^ Children's Ages^ and the Credit Income Tax Plan 

Recent political events have focused attention both on the attrac- 
tive features and on some of the potential disadvantages of a credit 
income tax form of guaranteed income," Here I want to deal with 
one of the issues raised by close examination of the credit income tax 
mechanism, the redistribution of income from smaller to larger fami- 
lies that occurs because of the per capita form of the guarantee. 

A per capita phrasiiit^ is appealing to many both on philosophical 
and pragmatic grounds. It seems fitting that income guarantees should 
go to individuals rather than to particular social unite. Pragmatically, 
it seems desirable to have an income plan which does not set up incen- 
tives by conferrinig a different advantage to some fonns of family 
grouping as opposra to others." 

On tho other hand, a guarantee phrased on a per capita basis in- 
creases the family ^arantce in strict proportion as family .size in- 
creases. Such a relationship witli family si^.e nrcords neither with the 
logic of family budget sfiidios nor v:\ih thnt exprossod by ordinary 
citizens when judging equal welfai-e incomes for families of different 
size.^' 

The simplest resolution of this problem is to have different guaranty 
amounte for children and adulte. The guarantee for each successive 
child would decline as in various negative income tax and family al- 
lowance schemes. 

Doing this, however, results in awkwardness when children cross the 
threshold into adulthood* At what age does a person become entitled 
to an adult guarantee? What are the likely effects of this dichotomy 
on family splitting and family formation in the late teenage and early 
adult period? 

I will sketch out below one possible solution which preserves the 
credit income taxes format of benefite being attached to individuals 
rather than to particular household unite. 



* J. H. Coldthorpe has dealt In uaef ill detail wltb tbe broad issue ot social con- 
sensus, legitimacy and income redistribution in his ''Social Tncquality and Social 
Integration:. Great Britain/' Advancement of Boianoct December 1969. 

* Russell Lidman, ''Costs and 7)istributional Implications of McGovem's Mini- 
mum Income Grant Proposal/' discussion paper 131-72, Institute for Research 
on Poverty, Madison : University of Wisconsin, June 1972. A simpler, probably 
more feasible age-tested credit income tax plan has been worked oat by Harold 
Watts, '*Ii]kcome Redistribution : How It Is and How It Can Be/' testimony for 
the Democratic Platform Committee hearings, St Louis, June 17, 1972. I have 
benefited from comments on the initial draft of this appendix by Robert Havemau 
and RnsBell Lidman. 

^ See Tobin« ''Raising the Incomes of the Poor,** op. cit, and Rolph, op cit 
For a discussion of variations in family need budgets related to ftunily size 
and age see Margaret Wynn, Famtti^ Policy, London : yUhnel Joseph Ltd., 1970, 
espodally p. 53 to 86. For public conceptions, see above. 
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We start out with a guarantee amount for adults (how that amount 
might be arrived at will be discussed later). The modification to be 
diflscussed here involves the stipulation that each newborn child be* 
comes entitled to a percentage of the adult guarantee rather than to 
the full amount. 

That proportion of the guarantee is then increased each year in such 
a way as to reach the full amount at age 25. Thus in this plan, adults 
25 years of age and older receive the full amount of the credit income 
tax guarantee and those younger receive some smaller proportionate 
amount. 

The logic for entitlement to the full amount at age 25 is simply that 
we have moved toward a society in which training for adulthood is 
assumed to proceed to about the middle twenties — either training 
through higher education or on the job. Most people seem to feel that 
people in their early twenties are not entitled to quite the same level 
of living as older adults are.^* 

Depending on how much or how little redistribution toward larger 
famiJes is desired, one would choose a particular proportion of the 
adult allotment iov the newborn. Table 1 gives three distributions, one 
illustrative of minimal redistribution to larger families, one of a higher 
level of redistribution to larger families, and one in tlie middle. 

Table 1. — Sample appreciation rates on tax credit with increasing age 

iln percent] 



Appreciates Apprecisies Appreciates 

10 percent e.7 percent 4.6 peaent 

per annum from from from 

Age at last 10 percent 20 percent 33.3 percent 

birthday at birth at birth at birth 



Birth lao 20.0 3a 0 

I. .. 11.0 21.0 35.0 

2 12.0 2a 0 36.0 

3 laO 24.0 38.0 

4 15.0 2G. 0 40.^ 

5 16.0 28-0 42.0 

6 18.0 30.0 43.0 

7. - 19.0 31.0 45.0 

8 21.0 34.0 47.0 

P... - 24.0 36.0 50.0 

10 , 26.0 38.0 52.0 

II 29.0 41.0 54.0 

12 3L0 44.0 57.0 

13 35.0 4a 0 -59.0 

14 - aao 50.0 62.0 

15 42.0 53.0 65.0 

10 46. 0 56. 0 67. 0 

17 51.0 60.0 70.0 

18 56. 0 64. 0 74. 0 

19 61.0 69.0 77.0 

20 67.0 73.0 80.0 

21 74.0 7&0 84.0 

22 81. 0 83. 0 88. 0 

23 90.0 89.0 92.0 

24 98.0 95.0 96.0 

25 and over lOa 0 100. 0 100.0 



" See results preseated abote oa public conc^tlons of & fair njinlmpm wage 
in relation to apre of workert p. 60. 
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Summary by age group (mean proportion for group) 



A(e &t last 



Birth to 4. 

6 to 9 

10 to 14_ 
15 to 19-. 
20 to 24.. 
Oto 19... 
Oto 24... 



Appreciates 
10 percent 
per annum from 
10 percent 
At birth 


Appreoiates 
6.7 percent 
from 
20 pt^rcent 
at hirth 


Appredfttee 
4.5 pfxcent 
from 
33.8 percent 
at 'birth 


12.2 


22. 8 


20.4 


19. 6 


31.8 


45.4 


31. 8 


43.8 


56.8 


51.2 


60. 4 


70 6 


82. 0 


83.6 


88.0 


30.2 


41.8 


55.0 


41.0 


50 5 


61.9 



The minimal redistribution scliedule involves 10 percent of the 
adult guarantee at birth, appreciated at about 10 percent a year so 
that it reaches 100 percent by age 25. Tlie more heavily redistributive 

elan involves an entitlement of one-tliird of the aiiult ajuount at 
irth and tliis amount appreciates at 4.5 percent a year. The middle 
illustration involves a 20-percent entitlement at birth, appreciating 
at 6.7 percent a year. Under the 10-pcrcent schedule, a child avcra^rcs 
30 percent of the adult guarantee during his first ID years. With the 
highest guarantee, he averages 62 percent of the a^ult giiaranlee; 
and at tlic 20-percent starting level, he averages 50 percent of the 
adult guarantee. 

The gradual appreciation in the amount of tlie guarantee has several 
things to commend it. First, children require more in the way of re- 
sources the older they getr— though no eflfort has been made to adjust 
these figures to budgetary estimates of the ratio of "need'' of children 
of difi'erent ages. Second, the larger a family is, the more disper- 
sion there is m the ages of the children; this mechanism has the 
effect of producing lower increments of income for each additional 
child (except in the case of quintuplets), Tliird, because the incre- 
ments with age are gradual but increasing, the family knows that 
from year to year it will bo relatively better off by virtue of the 
guarantor and therefore there is to some extent a sense of compensation 
for the "work" of raising a f amilv. 

The principal inadequacy of this plan in terms of amounts of money 
IS perhaps th^t it produces relatively less money for families with 
very young children than would be the case if age did not affect the 
guarantee. This does not bother me since I am quite unconvinced by 
arguments about the importance of the early years of cliildhood — 
at least insofar as small differences in income are concemad. The 
income squeeze at the low income level is probably mucli nia/e im- 
portant for cluldren in preadolescence and adolescence when having 
the things money can buy become much more crucial to the child 
himself,*^ 

If one M-anted to minimize the redistribution toward larger families 
even more, it would be possible to use different schedules depending 
on the age order of the child. Thus the oldest child's guarantee could 
be calculated under the schedule that starts at one-third of the adult 



*8ee Wjrnn^ op, dt, for the fixation of need to ftge of child. 
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guarantee, tlie second and third oldest cliildron's friinrnntecs could \hi 
calculated under the schedule that starts at 20 percent, and the fourtii 
and fifth children's ^larantecs calculated under tlic schedule that 
starts at 10 percent. (One could even set np a ])lan in which liiijlior 
order children were not entitled to a share of fJio <.niarjnifo(\ or aHrrna- 
tivcly, a schedule could be calculated that starts at 1 ])ercent at I>irtli 
and appreciates at a hifrher rate than 1 0 i)erccnt. ) 

To illustrate the operation of this system, let us take the BLS's Fed- 
eral family of four persons which includes a ^{8-year-old husband, a 
vj^ife of unspecified age, and a 13- and 8-ycar-old child. Table 2 shows 
that famil;^^s entitlesncnt under the three schedules and then illustrates 
variations in that entitlement at difl*erent points in that family's career. 
The family's entitlement is calculated by addinj? the entitlements of the 
different members. The husband has a 100-perccnt entitlement, the wife 
also. The 13-year-old under the fii'st schedule has an entitlement of 
35 percent, and the 8-year-old has an entitlement of 21 percent, P(»r- 
haps it is simpler to call these points and to say that the family as a 
whole has an entitlement of 250 points under the first schedule, 280 
under the second, and 306 under the third. One Ciin see here the dif- 
ferent redistributional e/Tcets for family size. In tJie first case the family 
of four would receive 28 percent more than tlie couple alone; in the 
sex^ond case, 40 percent more; and in the third case, 53 percent more. 
The ratios to a couple's income would of course vary by the aires of tlie 
children. A couple who had twins would receive 10, 20, and 33 percent 
more respectively from the three schedules. By the time tlie twins 
p^-aduated from hi^h school, the couple would be receiving 56 perc(int, 
64 percent, and 74 percent more respectively. Under a straightforward 
credit income tax plan they would have received 100 percent more from 
the birth of the twins. 

As Rolph and Tobin note, under a credit income tax plan which in- 
cludes a flat tax rate on all income, there is a precise relationsliip be- 
tween the Nation's personal income, the size of the population, the 
taxes used for transfers, other Government expenditures, and the in- 
come guarantee. 

Tax rate X income — (per capita grant X population) — other 
expenditures = 0 

We have disturbed that neat relationshij^ by departing from a straight 
per capita base. In order to make use of the relationship between per- 
sonal income, tax rate, and income guarantee, we have to weigh each 
person in the population by the proportionate entitlement he has given 
his age. This is simple enough. One weights the population 0 to 4 yeai-s 
of age by the mean proportionate entitlement for that category, and so 
on for successive age cohorts. "^Vhen this is done, the 207 million Amer- 
icBX3 in 1971 produce a weighted total of slightly over 149 million 
undei' the 10-percent schedule, over 158 million for the 20-percent 
schedule, and 169 million for the one-third schedule (table 2). These 
figures can then be substituted in the Rolph-Tobin formulas to make 
the same kinds of calculations. The weighted per capita personal in- 
come which appears in the next line in the table varies from $5,747 
under the 10-percent schedule to $5,076 under the one-third schedule. 
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Table 2. — lUmtralions far Nation and for the Federal family of 4 
{husband age 88, wife of unspecified age, son age IS, dai^kter age 8) 



Federal famil/'s enUUement 


Appreciates 
10 percent 
per annum from 
10 percent 
at birth 


Appreciates 
0.7 percent 
from 
20 percent 
at birth 


Appreciates 
4.0 percent 
from 
33.3 percent 
at birth 




256 


280 


184 


Federal family's entitlement: 








At marriage (husband 24, wife 22) ... . 


179 


178 


184 




213 


224 


238 


2d child: 








Age 1 - 


228 


250 


276 


Age 6 


247 


27] 


297 


Age 11 


275 


297 


321 




320 


334 


351 


3d child, age 3 (1st child is 13) 


269 


304 


344 


1971 weigh :^d population (railiions) 


149. 12 


158. 57 


1€9. 99 


1971 weighted pfer capita P.I. . 


$5, 747 


$5, 405 


$5, 075 


Credit at 26 percent 


$1, 437 


$1, 351 


$1, 269 




$1, 724 


$1, 621 


$1,523 


At 25 percent tax rate Federal family gets.., 


$3, 679 


$3, 783 


$3, 883 


At 30 percent tax rate Federal family gets... 


$4,413 


$4, 539 


$4, 660 



One can then calculate the adult Uix credit either by pegging it at 
a particular percentage of \veightcd per capita pei'sonal income, or 
one can pick a target guarantee and work backwards to calculate the 
tax rate necessary to sustain that. Table 2 shows how much the adult 
v!redit would be if 25 percent of personal income were reserved to 
finance redistribution (the neighborhood Rolph and Tobin use for il- 
lustration) and at a higher level of 30 percent. At 25 percent the ?.dult 
guarantee under the 10 percent-at-birth schedule would be $1,437 and 
under the c;ie-tliird schedule would be $1,296. For comparison, a 
straight credit income tax plan at tliis level would produce a guaran- 
tee of $1,034. The Fedeval ^family of four when the husband is 38 
years old would receive $3,679 under tlie 10 percent plan, $3,783 under 
the 20 jK^rcent plan, and $3,883 under the one-third p]an. A straight 
credit income tax would give them $4,136. If they had two more 
younger children, their guarantee would be $4,023 under the lower 
schedule, $4,300 under tJie middle schedule, $4,089 under the higher 
schedule, and $0,000 under a straight credit income tax plan. 

An alternative p!an is to take a target income guarantee — either for 
the Federal family of fowr or for the adult cr^it — and work back- 
wai'd to the tax rate. Suppose one wants to t&ke as a target an income 
for the Federal family just, above the povei-ty line — $4,200 in 1971. 
Taking our middle schoxiulei for an example, we have an adult credit 
of $1,500 ($4,200 divided by 2.8). The weighted per capita personal 
income for this schtedule is $5,404 which divided into the $1,500 adult 
credit yields a tax rate for transfers of 27.8 percent. 



CHILD WELFARE, PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, AND 

THE STATE 



By Hakuy I). Kuausj:* 
Introduction 

Welfare is our domestic Vietiiaiii. liuireased expenditures have 
brought diminishing returns. New approaches liavc been discussed for 
years, but truly innovative proposals remain sf.alled. The left wants 
double, the right wants half, and the result is dei^lorable. In the mean- 
time, spiraling costs have all but bankrupted State governments ^ and 
the aid to families with dependent children ( A JDC) program has been 
most directly responsible.- Within tlie AFDC program, paternal child 
! abandonment and illegitimacy are the crucial problem. Detailed sta- 

tistics are available elsewhere.^ Suffice it to say here tliat desertion and 
■■■ illegitimacy accounted for some 44 percent of AFDC families studied 

\ in 19G9 and that approximately three-quarters of the AFDC load is 

\ made up of homes from which, for one reason or another, the father is 



^Professor of Law, University of lUlnols, Champaign, lU. Portions of this 
paper are bafied on H. Krause, Illegitimacy: Laic and Social Polioy (1971). 
(Vsed here with permission, all rights reserved, The Bobbs-Merrlll Co., Inc.) 
This paper was completed in July 1972, and does not, cover sabsequent develop- 
ments, such as the fate of H.R. 1 or currently pending legislation, much as S. 2081. 

^ "Empty PocketH on a Trillion Dollars a Year," Time, Mar. 13, 1972, C6. 

'"If the situation In welfare was alarming and in a state of crisis at the 
beginning of 1970, the AFDC program is now completely out of control. Jan- 
uary 1971 expenditures for aid to families with dependent children were $482,- 
423,000— a 40.5 percent increase over the previous January. The number of 
APDC recipients rose from 7,501,000 in January 1970 to 9,773.000 in January 
1971 — 2% million more people in 1 year!** Committee on Ways and Itfeans, 
^^oeial Security Amendment of 1971 (H.R. 1), H. Rep. 92-231, 92d Cong. Ist 
sess. at 159. Welfare costs generally rose from about 4 billion in 1961 to 8 billion 
ill 1!}GS to 16 billion in 1971. Persons "on relief* increased from about 7 million 
in 1061 to 9 million to 1968 to 14 million in 1971. V.B. News and World Report, 
OCX. 25, 1071, p. 03. Much of the growth in welftotre rolls has not been due to 
increased nnmbcra of eligible recipients, but to "governmental pro/jraiiis de- 
signed to moderate widespread political unrest among the black poor. One 
consequence of thefie programs was th.it the poor were suddenly stimulated to 
apply for relief in , unprecedented numbers (except in the South) : another 
consequence was that welfare officials were suddenly stimulated to approve 
applications in unprecedented numbers.'* P. Piven & R. Cloward, Regulating 
the Poor-337-338 (19/1). 

'U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ahatraot 
of the United States at 293-97 (72d ed. 1971) ; Senate Committee on Tinance, 
Social Security Amendments of 1971, Hearings on i, 92d Cong. 1st sess., 
AdmlnlstratloQ wltnenes, pp. 88-92 (1971) ; Bureau of Family Services. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Illegitimacy and Dependency 
XV, XXIV (1963) ; Bureau of Public Assistance, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Illegitimacy and its Impact on the Aid to Dependent 
Children Program 37 (1060) ; M. Burgess and D. Price, An American Dependency 
Challenge (1963) ; O. Blackwell and R. Qonld, Future Citizens All (1952) ; 
Wiltse and Roberts, ''Illegitimacy and the AFDC Program/* In R. Roberts, The 
Unwed Mother 218 (1966). 
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absent/ Xoreliof isiii sipil.t :T\\r lu vuurs from 1Jk;i to 1''"iHs:nviMiMii^'ii 
new ill('«:iliiM:itc cliildn ii to p'.)i»ul:lu' :i < ity tlif* si/.c* of Los Aniri^Io* : 
tlic. Inst 5 wars, :i citv tin; si/.o of iMroit. \u llKi^. :):51K000 i]]c<ritlinato 
cliihiren wc.v added,' :ns,l()0 in nOi^MOO in IDOfi, 2;a.200 in llKi:.. 
275,700 in 1904, for a total of 1,520^400 in just these 5 years. SVov^q. 
not only lins tliere bcvn an abh^oluti; increase in the number of illepiti- 
mate bjrtlis, but ihe rate is nrwlcratin^r rapidly, .\pproxiniutoly 10 
percent of all birtiis now arc illegitimate. In many urban areas ilK'^nti- 
uiacy stands at i;ercent and iji sonic it cxa^eds :>U iKM'(*cnt.* 

Ill tlic statistics of divorce, separation, and desertion, the incivn:^o^ 
also have bc(?n substantial.* The ensuing; welfare dei>ci}dency of this 
army of social orphans transcends lack of money — child neglect, as 
defined by statutes designed to protect children against their enviroiu 
inent, is cominonpla(!fc.^ 

Rather than follow the tradition of vie\vin<r welfare as a problem 
of dependent adults, this paper focuses on child welfare and deals witli 
pan»ntal nonsupport and neglect. This focus is seen as the most 
important — what is done or not done in child welfare now will deter- 
mine the quality of lif<*. a genei-ation hence. Perhaps needless to add. 
child welfare is'not seen as a concept that is Jiniited to financial welfare 
dependency, but is seen as a problem that extends 'v^tII above the 
poverty line. 

Fuomva Fathers 

In the effoit to reduce the welfare rolls, attempts at seeking fin;tincial 
sujjport fro!ri the mothers of iVFDC children (through work m^uirc- 
ments) have been in the forefront of the discussion, even though iliLs 
route often is closed by the mother's need to stay at home to care for 
her children.' The father, on the other hand, has not been called to 
account. The disregard of the father's role is at least partially rooted 
in the common law view of the illegitimate child as miits nmlivs (no 
one's child) or, prophetically, iilius pojmli — the child of the people. 
While the relationship of the mother to her illegitimotte child has 
long been respected by law, most States have continued to discriminate 
heavily in the substantive relationship between father and illegitiniato 
child. Discrimination extends to rights of support, inheritance, cus- 
tody, name, and claims under father-related welfare statutes, such ap 
workmen^s compensation, wrongf ul death, and various Federal acts.® 



* Senate Committee on Finance, supra note 3, at 91. 

'Soarcer are dted In H. Krause, lllegitimacu: Law and Sodal Policy 
257-69 <im). 

* Benate Committee on Finance, supra, note 3, at 92. 

^National AdvUory ComnUnion on Civil DUorderg, report at 129-^ (3908). 

* The newest mendfltorv legislation on this subject Is Fubllc Law 92-223, 85 
Stat fi02 [H.R.- 1C304J, 92d Cong. Ist sess.; eee also Conference Report No. 
92^74 and cf. H.R 1, <«a Cong. 1st sess. fi§ 430-444 and H. Rept 92-231, 92(1 
Cong., Ist sess. at 166. Results under earUer legislation hare not been en- 
couraging. See Comment, "Public Welfare 'WIN' Program: Arm Twisting In- 
centives," 117 Po. Rev. 1062 (1969) ; Comment 'The Failure of the Woric In- 
oentlTe (WIN) Program,'' 119 P. h. Rev. 485 (1971) ; Wolf and EricksoL, "Woric 
Incentive Aspects of the Family Assistance Plan," 9 Sarvard Journal on LegU' 
UtUm 179 (1972) ; C<Hnment ^^mpolsory Work for Welfare Recipients Under 
tiie Sodal Security Amendments of 1967," 4 Columbfa JfALmaX of Law and Social 
ProhletnM 197(1968). 

' Generally, aee Kranse, rapra note 6 at 9-42 : Semmel, *'8ocUl Security Benefits 
for niegltlmate CJhUdren" 19 Buffalo L Rev. 239 (1970)* 



For oxanipV. in R^vonal States tlie illo^ritimat-c cliild lias no ri^rlit to 
claim siipiKn t from his fntlier and. in most States, liis ri^rlit t(i palernnl 
S!}pport is eonsi(Ieral)lv narrower tlian tliat of tlie le^ntnuate clnld. 
Absent a will, tlie illedtimatc* child inherits nothing upon the death of 
his father in most Stat«?, where.ns the je^itimatc child fnkes a fair 
-^harc. Similarly, many St^ite statutes lea ve the illej^itimate child ont of 
tonsideration when pavin^r workjn(Mrs oomi)cnsation claims or in 
wronnrful death actions ivlat^ed to the fatlu^r. AVith resi>e<-t to his 
mother, on the other hand, the illofritimate child generally has the 
same rights as a legitimate child. 

In ?hort, our social consciousness, as reflcvtt^d in and formiul by our 
law. Fees the illegitimate child as the cliild of his mother, and all hut 
denies the exist^ene^ of his father. Tlu* following judicial ojnnion, ren- 
dered not in 1661 in XeM- Kngland, hut ^(K) years later in Ohio, illns- 
ti ates the continuing depth of prejudice: 

It ni5pht perhaps I»o uicntionod tbnt tlie D*K':i1o)e:, \vh\ch la tlie IkisIk of our niornl 
code, Hjjecifically states tlmt tlie sins of the f;ithiT may Ik? visited \}]wu the c!ii|- 
dren unto tJie third and fourth Roncnitioii, so tluit the nrffiimciit affuinst iiiaklii^' 
the chiidren sufTer for the mother's wronj: can he uttaektKi on ethical smuiKls.' 

If this tradition luOps explain the disregard for the father's role 
vis-a-vis his out -of-wedlock <'hi1d. it sctuis to be coining to a cat eirorical 
end. A recent line of U.S. Supreme Coml <»as(»s enforces the illegitimate 
child's right to substantive ecjuality with legitimate, children under the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amendment." The ess(»nce of these 
eases is that — 

• ♦ ♦ imposing disahilifies on the ilh'gitiinate chihl is c'cntmry to thr- hiKJC 
concept of our system th.-^t le^ral burdens should Ix-ar some relationshij) rtf» in- 
clivifinal responsibility or wrongdoin*:. Ohviously, no child is responsil>le Utr hU 
hirth and penalizing the illegitimate child is an ineffectual— as well as an unjust— 
way of deterring the parent. Courts are powerless to prev- !;t tlie soeinl ojipro- 
hrium suffered hy these ha pi ess; chUdren, hut the eriual jirotc^ction cl:mse does 
enable us to strike down discriminatory laws reliifjng to status of hirtli when* — 
as in this case — ^the classification is justified by no h'gitimate State inivrest, com- 
p^^lling or otherwise" 

Simultaneously, the illegitimate child's legal lot is being improved 
by progressive legislation in many States. And it is only the riK*ogni- 
tion of abroad-K]>ectrnm,sul)stantivelej::iil relationship Ijetween father 
and illegitimate child which can make it clear t hat the enforcement of 
support is not the father^s pninslunent. but the^frhild's birtliright. Until 
this consciousness develops, punitive associations will continue. Feel* 
ings nm high on this issue. Some people simply do not want the law to 
involve the father. They argue that : 

♦ • ♦ It Is not the status of Illegitimacy which most harms poor children hut 
the resulting denial of goremment Ijenefits. Illegitimacy carries littJe stigma in 
many jwor communities and continuing social relationsljijjs often exist between 



'".Tudce Toung in fn Re Dake, 180 N.K2d 040, 040 (Juvenile Court, Huron Co., 
Ohio lOftl). 

'^/.rrv V. Louisiana. 3ftl TT.S. CS. RR S.Ct. in09 (1008): Otona v. Ar.^rican 
Guarantee d TJahmty Ins. Co,, 391 U.S. 73. 8« :?.Ct. 1515 (196R) : fiianley v. Illinoin 
92 S.Ct. 1208 (1072) ; Weherv. Aetna Casualty A Surety Co., 02 S.Ct 1400 (1972) ; 

V. P.. 4(50 S.W.2d 41 (Texas 1971) reviet€ granted. 40 U.S. Law W^^k. 
3009 (June 27, 1072) : but cf. Labine v. Vincent, 401 U.S. 532 (1971). Krsuse, 
"Ekinal Protection for the niegitimate,** 65 MicK L. Rev, ATI (1967). 

^Weher r. Aetna Catualtp d Surety Co., 92 S.Ct 1400. 1407 (1972). (Foot- 
notecroitted.l 



nu*f:Ulmnte fathers and children, even If these do not confons to middle claw 
yiat terns." 

Others arpie child siapport obligations as ;i uioml iiiipenitive. Ami 
Senator I-X)ng has developed a dramatic hypotlietical case which com- 
pares an illegitimate family with a total income of $11,700 (made up of 
welfare payments amounting to $5,700 and tho father's $0,000 cani- 
in«rs) with a conventional family which must live within the fatherV 
Sn.OOOJ* In such an environment, the truly n»5poiisiblc father will 
feel obliged not to marry his children's motlier, so as not to destiny 
hh family's welfare eli^rihility.''^ 

It is not nereTBsary to decide who is "ripliit". Whatever pliilosophiral 
position one may hold on child abandoiianent and illc<ritimavy. ih'- 
practicalities are that the social system hits a ci. ^ice on this Isrue only 
so long as the rate remains nmall. After the lute reaches a eeHaiii 
level, public funds an» inadequate to deal with the problem. Our 
States are now tumbling from financial crisis to fiscal chaos larirely 
because of a fatherless child pojmlation that still coiistitules only a 
small fraction of the total child poi)ulation. For a while longer, we 
shall be able to afford the option of having society take care of the 
most immediate financial problems of these children. It seems *^lear. 
however, that our welfare system would break down if cliild aban- 
donment and illegitimacy long continued to increase at recent rate?. 
At that point, individual support obligations would have to be en- 
forced, or the whole system would have to be changed to pro^•ide 
State support, for all childre:i. Anv other model i>rol)ably would liave 
more and moie pare-its refuHini^ to marry for unwillingness or e\en 
innlMlity to take caie of their own children after jmying the taxes 
that would be needed to support someone else*s. This is not hyper bole. 

Sweden now stands at this (M'ossroad. / -oag with a significant drop 
in the marriae*» rate. Swtwlori is approat.iiiig an illegitimacy rate of 
20 j/*»rcent of all i)irtbs. TTowever. a mandatory patemitv action is in- 
stituted in ne.Mtly all cpp^^s of illegitimate births in which tlie father 
does not volunlai ily aeknowded^'e the child, and fathers are deternnned 
for approximately 05 percent of avll children who aiv, born out of wed- 
lock. It has been ^onr-d.. moreover, that c^uit action required only in 
seme 20 percent of all Tases* becaiBse the background thv<»at of the man- 
datory paternity action encourages voluntary acknowledgments on the 
part of the majority of fathers. Once paternity is established, sup- 
port obligations are enforced rigidly «fi an essential sui)plement fnooiii- 
pM*ohensive soHal servioes.*" Since Sweden's tax rate,*? are already far 
n lyfher tlhan tliose in the T'''nited States, no other course seems onen.^' 
It is ironic that Americiu with her tradition of individualism, should 
continue to view illegitimacy as a public welfare problem, whereas 
socialist Sweden has chosen to stay with individual, parental resjxin- 
sibility for child support. 

Of course, the immediate rplationship between bursting welfare roll?; 
and absentee fathers has not been lost on Congress. For some time, tlie 



Gray. Book Review. 46 N.T.UjL. Rev. 1228, 1233 (1»71>. 
^ Senate Finance Committee, snpra note at 182-^. 
»Id.at4S^. 

This information wa« obtained by th« anthor on a researcb vlrit to Sweden 
in January 1972, In discussion witli Judges, scientlBtB and officials of the l^llnis- 
try of Justice and the Department of Social Welfare. 
^ **nott the Swedes Do It.- Time, Mar. 13, 1»T2, 7(f-7h 
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Social Security Act has mini red State welfare authorities to establish 
the paternity of children rc4<»ivinf: AFDC" Unfortunateh*, however, 
this requirement was issue<l in a vacuum. Most States lack a decent, 
humane, and efficient process to ascertain paternity. The nrobleni exist- 
ing in Chicago was described in a recent report, to the Illinois legisla- 
ture: "(C)oercion, corruption, i)er]ury and indifference to the rijrlits 
of the maividual defenaant pervade in the day-to-day practice in 
this area of judicial proceeding's * * * Testimony before the Conuni.«- 
sion revealed that generally defendants appear before judges who have 
a daily caseload of about 140 cases ♦ ♦ ♦ the evidence in most cases 
consists of an accusation by the woman and a denial by tJie defendant. 
Under such circumstances, the judges feel constrained t/j enter a fi'.d- 
ing of paternity. Not even tlie slightest corroborating evidence is 
required."" 

Elsewhere in tlie Nation, the situation is similar.^"'" Tliese scandalous 
conditions are one reason why the congressional intiuidafe to enforce 
support obligations has not been successful. And icmsonahle men and 
women will agree that, if this situation were to be maintained, con- 
tinued inaction on suj^poit enforcement would be tDie lesser evil. Rut 
thei-e is an alternative. Paternity proceedings couM become eflicient. 
fair, and relatively inexpensive, it scientific evideoiai were its main- 
stay. Legislation to that effect already has been drafted and is now 
being considered by the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. Most importantly, the "Uniform Legitimacy 
Act" will provide a wholly new system of elaborate pretrial hearinj^ 
in which, with heavy reliance on scientific evidence, most cases will be 
resolved without need for formal proceedings in court. It should be 
added that, substantively, the act will p ^ Dvide that all children have 
equal rights vis-a-vis their parents, regardless of the latter's marital 
status." 

All that can be said here on the issue of utilizing medical evidence to 
ascertain paternity is that blood typing tests and related systems now 
can provide a conclusive answer to most, false paternity charges. Ex- 
clusion rates of up to 90 percent of nonfathers have become practical.^^ 
Moreover, contniry to popular oversimplification, tests that do not 
result in exclusion the alleged father sfliow more than that any 
man with blood of t^'ie aJleged father's type could be the father of the 
child in question. Whereas exclusions can be established with scientific. 



"42 U.aC. ||6a2(a)(17)(21), (22). See Comment. '^AFDC Bli^hiUty and the 
Mandatory Paternity Suit," 10 /. Family Law 174 (1970). No si^niificant change 
Is proposed in H.R. 1, 92d, Cong., Ist sess. See ! 402(a) (11), < 14), (iri) as proposed 
to be amended. 

" State of lUinoifl^ FamUy Study Oommifud'on, Report and Reoom^nmdationB to 
the ISiK Qenerai Aeiembly, at 55 ( 1989) . 

"A few years ago, a study made of paternity cases in Wayne County. Mich., 
revealed the impressive, but altogether excessive, conviction ratr of peropnt 
In paternity cases. Olazer, "Blood Grouping Tests in Proof of Non-Paternity," 33 
MicK 8t BJ. No. 1, pp. 12, 17 (1954) ; cf. Sussman, "Blood Groupit-g Tests— A Re 
Tiew of 1,000 Cases of Disputed Paternity,** 40 Am. /. Clinical Pathology 38 
(1963). 

Since tbis article was written, the act was approved by the National Om- 
ferenee of Oemunissionere on Uniform State Iawq and was renamed "CTnifonn 
Parentage Act** 

*^ An earlier, complete draft is contained in Kranse, supra note 5 at 240-56. 
" See Kraiise, tupnt note 5 at 12^14& 
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absolute certainty, inclusions can be established by def^recs of proba- 
bility. At tlie extreme end of the spectrum, paternity can l>c all but posi- 
tively (letcrmijied if very lare genes are found in l>oth the putative 
father and the child. In jess extreme cases tliat do not produce an ex- 
chhsion, the probability of patcniity may Ik? ccniputcd. To jiut it very 
simply, if the bloml constellation of father, mother and child is such 
tliut only a smnll perconta<;e of a random sample of men would not 
1)0, oxclu'fled as possible fathers, then it is of considerable si^iificance 
that this particular man (if he has been linked with this mother by 
other evidena*) is not excluded. That "siirnificance,-' of course, falls 
sliort of the absolute certainty involved in an exclusion but, in a ffiven 
case, may equal the weight of other typos of circumstantial evidence. 
Many foreii^n countries now apply the new techniques."^ 



**In Scandinavia, for example, centraUzeil US'ooi tyiMnff fadUtiPK in OHio, 
Coi)enha«:pn. and Stockbolui Rorve Uit? whole of iheir rfspwtive countrios .and. 
ov<T several decades, have developed groat experHse. [In forma Hon concerning 
Scandinavian practice was obtained through interviows with ProfcRKor Lunde- 
vail and Dr. IJo (UniverRity Institnifo of Forensic Medicine) and Judge Auhert 
^Paternity Court), Oslo; T>rtt. Henningsen and Gt^rtler, (University InRtitute of 
Forensic Medicine), Judge Mols (Paternity Court), Mr. Gr0nTiing-Nielson (Jus- 
tice Ministry), and Mrs. Thaulow (Mother's Aid Center), Copenhagen; and Pro- 
fospor Vamosi (State Laboratory of Forensic Chemistry), Mr. Lind (Ministry 
of JuKtloo), and MrH. Traung (Social Welfare Department), Stockholm. Their 
most: gracious and helpful cooperation Is ffratefiiUy acknowledged. See gen- 
erally, H'/*nnlngsen, "Somo Aspocts of lUood Grou])ing in Cases of Disputed Pa- 
ternity III Denmark." 2 Mrthodn of ForenHc Sriciwc 209 (1903) ; K. Ilenningson, 
on tho application of Mo'mI tosts to logal casos of disputed paternity. 12 Rrruc 
(fc TruiKfus^ion 330 (39C9) l.*}? (19C0) ; P, Andresf^n. The Jlvman Jilood Groups 
73 (1052) ; Henningsen. "Die Rewertung Rifutgnippen.^t^rologischpr A]»stam- 
mungsgntachten Tor GerScht in Daenemark, tuJt Erfahrungshericht iieber die 
Abgabe positivcr biostiitlstischer Indizien zur Vatorsehaft.'* papor delivor^d at 
meeting of Gesellschaft fuor Forensisch** Rlutgnippenkimde, Travem^ende 

Tho Scandinavian laboratories are distinguished not only in tenns of fheir 
use of complex and advanced blood typing systems, but also in terms of highly 
developed safety i)rocedures which assure accuracy of the results they rejjorL 
This latter point may be the most crucial element of blood typing. We can figree 
quickly that it would be better not U) admit blood tests into rt>vidence at all tha« 
to admit unreliable evidence under the halo of scientific trufelh — as often is dor.^ 
in the United States ^'here a recheck of even relatively simple tests revealed 
about nue-thinl of them to have been in error! [Wiener. Foreword, L. Snssinan. 
Ulood Orouping TesU — Mrdicolcfjal Uars, Ix (1008) : See also Wiener, "Problems 
and Pitfalls in Blood Grouping Tests for Kon-Pa rent ago." 15 Jourml of Forennic 
Medicine lOf?, 326 (19(W).] Si>ecifically. the safety procedures employed in Scan- 
dinavia include specialization of and close supervision over hi^ily skilled lalw 
orator^t* j)ersonnel, "blind" double testing of all samples with careful independent 
rechecking by a third person of any discrepancies that are reported, careful 
maintenance and daily tesling of testing agents, and tight iK>ntrol over the Iden- 
tification of samples and over other clerical a.spects of the testing aad reporting 
process. The Scandinavian laboratories distinguish themf«lves furtlier in the 
efllciency with which they cooperate with the ciurts. Standardized routines gov- 
ern the taking of blood samples, the transmission of samples to the laboratories^ 
and the reporting of findings to the courts. Most of this is accomplished by tM 
use of well designed t^tandard forms which keep the information compact and 
present it in a manner that is undervtaadable to the court. 

The coiirta rely heavily on the medical evidence, and the repntatifm for ac- 
curacy of the laboratories is snch that the parties and their lawyers usually rest 
their case ^th the medical evidence. Scandinavia also leads the way in terms of 
♦.he variety of grouping systems used. Constant research seeks to develop new 
systems for practical use and years of testing precede the actual use of a new 
system. In contraftf to the limited number of BT^tunM accepted for practical nse 
in American courts, the Copenhagen Laboratory (and the practice in Stockholm 
and Oslo is similar) employs two sets of systems in ''layers*' : 
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Our own courts, on the otlier liand, have all but ignored recent si ien- 
tific progress in this area. Tliey have not done so out of malice or ignor- 
ance. They have been loivcd to do so beciiuse no reliable procedures 
have been provided to make the new medical knowledge usable in xUv 
courts. On this point, an intei-disciplinary conmiittce sponsored jointi v 
b^ the American Medical Association and the American liar Associa- 
tion was recently convened to develop appropriate guidelines and pro- 
cedures. The committee s purpose is to evaluate modern scientific ad- 
vances in this area in terms of tlieii* practical applicability hi tlie com t- 



"(1) A routine blond jrrniip doterminntion involving the AiAjB)— . MN— . 
Rh(CDEce) — , Pi — , K — , Ui) — , and Oi — systems resultinK In exclusion of 
paternity for about 70 iJerccnt of nonfatliors ; 

"(2) An extended blood group deteruiination involving tlie S — , — , 
Fy(a)— , and Oni(axb)-typcs and the Al'— . I'OM— , AK~, ADA---, and 
V(il) — erythrocytes enzyme type sj'^tems which luoreascs t)aternlty exclu- 
sions to ab<mt 90 percent of nonfathers/' [Meuioranduni i)rep:iro<l by Dr. 
Ilans Gttrtler, Copenhagen, for the autlior, dated «lan. 10, 197:^.] 
An exclusion figure approximLting 90 percent of men falt?>ely named as fathers 
is ail Impressive figure. However, the Scamhivlans go furtther. Cases wbR-h do 
not produce an exclusion are pursued on ihe basis of u "hrtood group paternity 
index'* by means of which the "probability" of the named inan k paternity ean 
be estimated. [See Gtirtler, "Principles of l^lood Group Ktatfistlcal Evaluation of 
Paternity Cases at the University Institute of Forensic Mo«fl)cine." CoiK^nJiagen, 
9 Acta Medicinae ct Sodalin 83 (1956).] That index r<mipnn^'s th<» freqtiency of z, 
given father-mother-child blood consteHotlou In a sami>le *Vf rjctual fath<»rs with 
the blood constellation in a sam])le of nonfat hers and ts r^.'ited to the constella- 
tion obtained in the case in question. If the resemhlan' v exceeds 95 perwit or 
falls below 5 percent the result is reported to tlie court. 

At the outer limits, this npproacii produces (/c fucif^ Inclu.sions or ex(']i;si<ins. 
In less extreme cases, it prcKluw^s interesting circumstantial evidence. It U of 
particular value, of course, when the relative likelihood of i>aternlty of several 
possible fathers is l)eing compared. At this iN)int it should l>e noted that these 
methods all but obviate wJmtever need there once may have b<H'n J'^.r the 
exceptio pluriutn. 

The use of statistical methods to estimate probabilities of pnternity is not 
limited to Scandinavia. For example, one West Gerfiua^t case Cf)nsidered dein^ied 
blood tests to establish a 00.55 percent probabilit^y ot paternity [L. G. K(»hi. 
13.10.1961, 10 Monatagchrift Fur DeuUches Rrcht ;809 (1962).] andw in a case 
reviewed in 1904, the West German Supreme Count decided that a ihlnod test 
taken Just 9 years earlier that had failed to excUude defendant as ;a possible 
father was not conchisive in view of newly developed* au<)re sophisticated methods 
■of blood testing that now might result in excluding defitmdant as si possiti^o father. 
[BOF, 6.2.1904, 11 Zeitaehrift Fur das Qcsamtc FatHmcnrccht 251 {VJOi).] 

NcfE. — The Senate version of H.R. 1 and currently iM^niling S. 2081 provide lor 
the establishment in the United States of regional blood^yping laboratories after 
the ficandinavian modeL Seo S. Rept 92-^30, 92d Cong., 2d sess., Si^cial Security 
Am^indmentfl of 1972, at pp. 510-17, and S. 2081, § 458, 93d Cong., Iht sess. 

In West Germany, the possibility of formulating a uniform method of tising 
statistical computations in paternity cases is currently under review by the Ted- 
eral Ministry of Health. Official standards may soon be formulated. While cen- 
tralized laboratories following the Scandinavian model do not exist, a detailed set 
of regulations governs laboratory i(tandar/is, the identification of subjects, the 
taking and shipment of blood samples, tl ^ efficacy and maintenance of testing 
sera, other laboratory procedures, the typing systems that (as of early 1970) are 
deemed scientifically reliable, necessary qualifications of blood typing experts, and 
the proper evaluation of results. [''Rlchtllnlen fOr die Erstattung von BJutgrup- 
pengutachten.'' 13 BundesgemndheUMatt 149-53 (1970).] 

Blood testing is not the only means of converting the ascertainment of pater- 
nity from a matter of ^Opinion into a matter of fact. Other distinguishing and in- 
heritable human chara^cteristics are under investigation. Given some time, re- 
seareth, fhe accumula(«»'nt of iriformation and the development of teclmiques, it 
may be fully expected hat the way toward positive parent-child identification 
will l>e opened. Very good prospects seem to lie in tlie development of knowledge 
in connection with transplant immunology. 
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r(K)m and to develop specifi legislative proposals, possibly to be in- 
corj)oi-'atcd into the "Uniform Legitimacy Act" of the CommissAoners 
on I'^niform State Laws.^* 

The confines of this paper prevent detailed discussions of tlicse de- 
velopments. TJie interested reader is referred to other sources," The 
point to be made here is that it is not ejiough for Federal law to call 
for the cstablislunent of paternity and the enforcement of support 
obligations if the States lack the apparatus that would enable them to 
c^nii)ly. Xor would it be helpful to impose Federal penalties on inter- 
state, travel to avoid support obligations," so long as suppoit obliga- 
tions contintUG to be imposed without basis in fact and without ele- 
mentary regmi'd for due process. On the otlier hand. Federal interest 
and assist a iKtt» in reformmg the paternity action could be very con- 
stni' tive antJ would bring unprecedented returns in terms of welfare 
•JoJInrs saved. The jurisdictional basis for rendering such lielp^.at least 
in the context of the welfare program, is implicit in current law.'^ 
Last, not least, it should be noted that reform of the paternity action 
is needed as much to protect men who are falsely convicted in w^hat in 
many States remains .a criminal prosecution, as to provide support for 
tlio illegitimate child. 

One additional point concerning the determination of paternity 
merits brief attention. Much has been made of a recent case which held 
that the mother's cooperation in ascertaining her child's father may 
not be crxirced by the welfare authorities tliroiigh denial of aid. The 
couit did not reach a constitutional issue tliat was raised and based 
its decision on the ground that requiring the mother to cooperate puts 
an additional burden on the child's right to receive welfare benefits 
that is not mandated by the Social Security Act.^® Whether or not this 
is an intelligent interpretation of the law/* this case has no bearing 
on the question whetlier the child has a right to laiow his father."" 
Such a right follows from the Vim of U.S. Supreme Court cases which 
establish the father-child relationship under the equal protection 
clause without regard to illegitimacy."^ Equal protection for the child 
bom out of wedlock will remain an empty phrase if it is not combined 
with active efforts to find the man vis-a-vis whom the child is to have 
substantive rights. It follows that each child should have his paternity 

A fiommary of the project is contained in Newsletter, voL XIII, No. 2, A.B. A. 
Section on Family Law (Angnst 1972). 

•The current draft of the "Uniform legitimacy Act** is available from the 
National Ck>nference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 1155 East 60th 
St, Chicago, III 00637. The work product of the Joint A.M.A— A.6.A. Committee 
wiU be published upon completion of the study. In the meantime, v>e author, 
who is cochairman of the project, should be glad to provide details to interested 
personfl. On the use of medical evidence to ascertain paternity generally, see 
Krause, supra, note 5 at 123-14S. 

S. 3019, 92d Cong., Ist sess. See also House Committee on Ways and Means, 
92d Cc.-g., Ist sess.. Social Secrarity Amendoicnts of 1971 (H.R. 1), H. Rep. No. 
92-231^ at 191, and discussionit Senate Finance Committee, supra, note 3, at 
272-74. 

■'42U.8XJ. 1602(a) (17), (21), (22). 

"Doe V. ^liapirOf 302 F. Supp. 761 (D. CJonn. 1969), App. disL, Shapiro v. Doe, 
90 S. Ct (Ht 396 U.S. 488 (1970), reh. den. 397 U.S. 970 (1970). Cf. Doe 7. 
Swank, (D.C. III. 1971) 332 F. Supp. 61, affd. Weaver v. Doe, 404 U.S. 987 (1971), 
See Judge Cnairie*s dissent at 302 F. Supp. 768. 
" Majority opinion at 302 F. Sapp. 767. 
See Franklin r. JuUan, 30 Ohio St 2d 228, 283 N.B. 2d 818, 817 (1972). 
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ascertained at a time tlicrc is a reasonable clinnre of suoress. For 
that, tlie cliild needs tlie aid of the State. And if, in a prtven case, the 
child's best interests would be served by ascertaining his father, the 
mjther is no more — and no less — than a witness holtlinjr the key to the 
child's case. In her role as a witness, tlierv is no reason why the mother 
should not be subject to the duty of testifying concerning the child's 
father. Subject to narrow constitutional limitations, any witness may 
be compelled to tell what he Icnows if his information is relevant to a 
legal proceeding. In short, the association with welfare payments has 
been unnecessary, unjustified, and unfortunate. Wlicther or wot a child 
is a welfare recipient, the ascertainment of his paternity is his right." 

It is not proposed tliat fnthei*s be held financially arconntnblo if 
they are unaole to help their children, or if their own financial position 
is so precarious tliat tlie impo^'tion of p\on a limited support burden 
woula prove ruinous to tlicr/Ksrlvt^- or to their new families. A reason- 
able compromise nuist bo, miule wit}) reality. Tliere also ?n:iv be situa- 
tions in which it wonlrl not be in th<^ child s best interest \o involve 
the illegitimate or fugitive father. Tlieiv hns been a tendei^cy, how- 
ever, to transfer arguments tliat make sense in one cont<»xt to situa- 
tions where they do not apply. The eases in whirh it would serve no 
good purpose to go after the father furnish no analogy for the many 
cases in which the imposition of responsib**'ity would make sense. 
Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfani IJicliardson estimates 
that the percentage of absentee fathers who arc in a position to make 
an economic contribution to their children is 32 percent of the total." 
If this estimate ir. corwt. tlie ivtnrns on a poli^'y of enforcing support 
obligations would be enormous. 

Another important cojisideratiou enters. Increasingly, our society 
is turning from wealth in the fonn of dispo:^ble assets to wealth (or 
at least well-being) in terms of social "entitlements/' A man may have 
little cash, but he may be well off in terms of entitlements designed 
to secure his obligations to his family. Th(* rights in question range 
from life insurance policies to sur\nvors benefits under the Social 
Security Act and myriad private, schemes, and include veteran's bene- 
fits, health insurance plans, workmen's compensation, and claims under 
wrongful deatli acts. In other words, even if a father is not iu^ a 
position to make an immediate financial contribution, the as ^ain- 
nient of his p/>teniity ultimately may turn into a valuable a^ y . ^r 
his child. 

To conclude, if the child has not received his due, this has beesn so 5n 
large measure because of a lack of iaiitative in enforcemeikt." As pro- 
posed (and partially enacted) in 1968. the machinery of the Social 
Security and Internal Revenue authorities could go a long way toward 
tracing absentee fathers and, with appropriate changes in judicial 
paternity Proceedings, a verjr large number of father could l4 fl^r- 
tained witn satisfactory certainty.'* 

" Cases cited in note 11 mpn ; Krauw, supra, note 5 at 113-15. 
■* S<»n8te Finance Commlttfte, supra note 3, at 27S-74. 

•*Cf. R» Kaplan, ffupport From Ah^mt Father ti of Children Receiving ADC 
1955. Public AsRifJtance Report No. 41, U.S. Departroent of Health. Education, 
and Wrffare. Social Security Admlnlfrtration, Bnreau of Public Assistance (16K)0>. 

■ Rf»e Krause. sopni note 5, At 277-7a Cf. H. B^. ft2-.23l, 92d Con/?. 1st ^mn. 
At 190-01 : W. Brockeibftnk and F. InfaiMto, InierHafe Enforcement of FanUly 
Support (2d ed. 1971). 
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T'7irortun.'itf»ly, tlie Americin wlfaro rri>is: siWTrr*? from n i? ;'??m?- 
coniplirntinj^ fnftor. Tho problem of cliild nhnndoninent, pnmirnl 
support nntl ille^itinincy luis movod perilously elo?e to tlie p)ohle7n of 
racial discrimiivation. In < (Uisefj]\ience, issues bnvc beeon^e obscuro«rl \v.v\ 
obieftivity lias boen lost. Tlie. ifact is that black illcfxitiinacy roc(Mitly 
ftood at iii)A percent of live blirths, against a 4.0 percent white v:\U^. 
The black-white discrepancy h accentuated further bv the fact that 
some 70 percent of wliite ille/^itimate children are a(U>pted wheren^ 
relatively few (between 3 and 5 perwnt) of black i!lea:itiniate cliil- 
dren find families tbrouph adoption/*^ Without preten'^e of accuracy, 
we may frain some impression of tlic dimensions of the pr(il)lem !n 
applying the adoption rates to the actual birlh fi^nnes. Tf that is done, 
it may be estimated that approximately 80 piwent of all childrcTi di<- 
advanta^red by the operation of the il1e«ritini?»cy laws arc black. This 
means that the classification "illegitimate*^ which oripnally li^id 
nothing to do with racial discrimination, now often serves that fiu^c- 
tion. In this manner, the AFDC-illegitimacy problem, ^vlii:?li should 
be race neutral, has become sensitized with racial ov^^rtones and the en- 
forcement of paternal support obligations lias come to be opposed on 
ideological grounds. 

One well-meaning commentator has argued that : 

♦ ? ♦ it may weU be that iiistnbinty, Ulegltimacy nnd matriarchy are th** mn«5r 
positive adnptatioiiK possiliUo to the economic conditions which Negroes must en- 
dure, and win only chan^^t^ with n»moval of these conditioos. 

* * * lUegitiniacy and th*p bearing of children generally have a diflfcrent mean 
ing in this popnlaUon than In the middle clfl^ one. Adolescent Nogro girl^ often 
Invito pregnancy because having children is ii^<rlr way of becoming adults. tw\ nf 
making sure tliey wUl Imve a family In which they can play the dominant role for 
which they have boen trained by their culture. If having chUdre** offers them a 
renpon for living in the same way that sexual prowess does for Negro men. tlivn 
alternate rewards and aourcea of hope must be available before lllegitimaoy 
can either be Judged by middle class iStandards, or programs developed to do 
nwny with It. Until more is known about the functioning and efTectw of lo«v<»r. 
class Negro family structure, tihe assuiuiptlon that it Is entirely ot predominant- 
ly patlioaoglcal is premature. It would thus he tragic If the findings of the Moyni- 
han report were used to Justify demands for Kegro self -Improvement or the tie- 
velopment of a middle cla.<?s famUy stnicture before further programs to hring 
nhmt real equality are set up." 

iVnother feels that: 

Professor Kranse • • • errs In suggesting that poor Illegitimate children ran 
be lH»heflt9d by a systematic effort to force their fathers to pay support. First, 
.such a program would not create more stable families. Rather, the effect wonM 
be to encourage fathers to desert their illegitimate chUdren entirely. .Second, 
many children would not benefit financially even If fathers did pay, siiuv* the 
Buppoi*t payments would be deducted from any welfare benefits.* 

Such attitudes are unfortunate. Tliey perpetuate the status quo in 
which the black father is encouraged not to stand up for his child. 
Scientific support hasbeen drawn from tli** development of matriarHml 
Buhcuhure theories. Rut it is not clear that a matriarchal subctdture 
truly exists, Tlic evide?ice cited for it may merely reflect the only 



■ For detallfl see Kranse, supra niDte 5 at 257-2(K>. 
" * Gang. **The Ne^ro Family. Refleeffcon?* on The Moynlhan Report." Cammoff^ 

wm!. Oct. 15. IftftS, reprintwl in M. Paulspn, Family Lav and Porrrtp 1150. 
llfi2-«3 (1969). 
•Gray, Book Review, 46 N.YM.L. Rev. 1228, 1233 (1971). 
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possible adaptation to an oc^moniio situation in wliich tlie hlack male 
:ra(Jitionally lias been iniahle ( ralhvv than dislnrlinrd) to perform his 
paternal role.^^* One study involvijijr a primarily hlack sanii:'& sliowcd 
that, far from Jxiing iOiijintcrestod or irresponsihlr, many unmarried 
falhei'S voluntarily aid tlieir ille^ntiinate Hiildrrn and the children's 
niotlier. Specifically, about 04 pi'rc<;jit of (he jnotliors studied had 
received some financial aid from tlie pnlalivc; fathitr at some time 
within 18 months aftor tlie child's birth. ''Al any one point in time, 
about 43 percent ^jf llie gronp were beiu'r aided by the putative father, 
and for about 24 i)erc4Mit the putative fatluM- was tl.e miain source of 
support for the mother and hauy, while fnraijout 15 percent lie war the 
sole source of support * * The fatlier's own crjnploynient status was 
a key factor in Ins role as a .s(»ui« c <»f .sujrjjor/ ; (»nipi'iypK»nt was usually 
associated with contributioji and nncniphjyiiicnt with lack of contri* 
Jnition." What(»vor the truth i]i the acadeuii" WHiMis* about sui)culture 
theories, from a j)ractical stand])oint it sciMns ru-.tv that^ while they 
nii<rht be beneficial in a period of transition, such ticfjvies hurt if they 
help to institutionalize a lack of viable institnlionh. < Vtiainly, on the 
quest ion of ability to pay, times liave be.'run to chant: ! >lack 'men now 
are {ludinfic oniployment opportunities pj'eviously cl<ise<l to them and 
\uiirk income l»as betruii to move up/' 

Let it l)e rej^eate^ that knowled*i:e of his parents is a fundamental 
Inunan ri<rlit of each child. And if a child's pan^nts have nei»:Ieoted 
or declined to comply with the formalities of the hnsl)and-wife laws, 
the parent-child laws slionld be adaptxjd to that omissiom Parentage 
is a question of fact, not of sexual morality. So long as ours remains 
a family-centered, two-])aTient culture, so \onff as we contmue to think 
in terms of the primacy of individual instejid of collective responsi- 
hjjify, so long as many (;nasi-welfarc programs remain on an "earncd- 
by-the- father" (rather than **noed-for-the-child") basis, so long as the 
welfare system remains a stopgap measure to alleviate only extreme 
deprivation — for so long j>a rental responsibility remains "relcvnnt" 



• See. e.g., Parker and Kleiner. "Snrinl and Psyehologlcal Dimensions of the 
Familjr Role Performance of the S'varo Rlai^a," 31 J*. Marriage and the Fantilp 
nrX). 50G (lOGD*) and Greenlcigh AsHociation. Inc., A Study of the Aid to Dependent 
Children Pro^jrauj of Cook Counity. lU., in abridg€id form In F. Harper and 
J. J?kolnIck, ProbJcmtt of the fmrnily 2S6. 292 (rev, cd. 1062) : '*An Imt a few 
fplt great guilt at having jllegitimate children. Oostrary to mnch of the literature 
on the snbject of Negro cultural pattern, these moUiers did not accept illegitimacy 
as a normal way of life. They resented their status and recognized the handi- 
caps." Cf., Blood and Wolfe, "Negro-White Differences In Blue-Collar Marriages 
in a Northern Metropolis," 48 Social Forcen ri9 (lOCO) ; Aldous. **Wlves' Kmploy- 
ment Status and Lower-class Men as Husband-Fathers : Support for the Moynl- 
han Thesii?/' 31 J. HfKirnagc and ffi^ Family 409 (lOCO) ; Goode. "Illegitimacy, 
Anomie. and Cultural Penetration," 2C Am. Soc. Rev. 910 (1901); Chilman, 
"Child-Rearing and Family Relationship Pattoms of the Very Poor," 3 Welfare Jn 
Review 9 (1965); W. Kophart. The Family, Hu^Aety and the Ir '*^idual 20(1-11 
(1966). 

• Sauber, 'The Role of the Unmarried Father," Welfare in Review^ November 
1966, pp. 15, 17. 

• U.S. Dept of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Btatistieal AMract of the 
United States 1971^ pp. 816, 322, 323 (1971). 
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and must take over >vhcre tlio sphere of public welfare ends, for so 
long eacli child is entitled to and needs the helj) of both parent^/' 

Inaui:quate Mothers 

Improved standards of economic assistance, in tcrnis of pnlvlic aid 
as well as more serious efforts to reach tlie cliild's father, are but one 
aspect of a new j^ublic approach to illefritimacy and paternal cliild 
al)an(Ioninent ^riviiiir ])riority to t])e l)est interests of llio cliild. A new 
look al<^o sliould he taken at tlie motJier-child ndationship. To what 
extent sliould public authorities supervise the manner in which the 
mother takes care of her fatherless child ? How to deiine the cirruni- 
stances un«ler which the mothers power over her child should be 
curtailed or even terminated? " The opposing interests are the child's 
welfare and the traditional concept of the parent's ownerlike power 
over his child.** 

All states have enacted Home form of ''ne;:':l'*'ct nn*! deinMidoi^cy" 
.statuh'.*^'' Most <\U']\ statutes objectively (hifme "neglect'' in terms of 
n luiiiinium stu.'idard. sitch at- "iiece.s^ary >;u])port" or "par'.'iit:il nbaii- 
donmcnt." *^ In addition, however, subjective terms abound, including 
"injiu'inu.^" eiivirou!»ieat. jiari'iital **debaucliery/' 'Slepnivity,'' or tJie 

" In these troubled dnys, Bome speak of parental r(\sponsil)IlIty as a remem- 
brance of things past And It is clear that new Institutions are evolvi or at 
least that old institutions are being transformed. Ulti'nately, the rearing ot 
children may become the responsibUIty of the state. Ultimately, parents may 
be relegated to a purely biological role, terminating for the man upon conccptioii 
and for the woman upon birth. Many modem trends may point in that direction. 
See A, Toffler, Future Shook, eh. 11. "The Fractured Family" (1970). However, 
if that be the future, it is not the present. For the time being, parental rolef? 
remain as Important as ever, simply becjkuse the Job of raising the young remains 
as important as ever and society has not yet provided an alternative. 

•Child neglect may also be the basis for a criminal prosecution of the guiltv 
parent (8). See, e.g., N.C> Gen. Stat. 5^0-2 (1900); Pa. Stat. tit. 18, §4732 
(1963); Wis. Stat. ^^n. 5 52.05 (Supp. 1969); Del. Code Ann. tit. 13, §502 
(1953) ; Mo. Ann. Stat. § 559.353 (Supp. 1968) ; S.C. Code Ann. § 20-303 (1962) : 
W. Va. Code Ann. S 45-8-1 (1966) . 

While it remains a basic tenet of our family-centered society that it is in the 
best interests of the child to be with Its parents even If the parents are less 
than perfect, the notion of parental right is fading. In custody matter? gen- 
erally, it has been argued of late that the "best Interests of the child'* should 
control over "parental rights.'* See Kay and Philips, "Poverty and the -Law of 
Child Custody,*' 54 Calif. L. Rev. 717, 718-I?0 (1966). Cf. Painter v. Baiwi^tcn 
258 Iowa 1390, 140 N.W.2d 152 (1966), cert denied, 1«5 U.S. 949 (1967) ; Tn re 
Clear, 58 Mlse.2d 699, 206 N.Y.S.2d 184 (1909), upheld the material right al- 
though the court found that the terminaiiou of the mother*s rights would l)e in 
the beat interest of the child. 

* Generally see S. Katz, When Parent^ Fail (1971). Statutes f.fo Ifsted in 
Sullivan. "Child Neglect: The Envlron'^^c^fltal Aspects,** 29 Ohio St. LJ. Sr^, 85 
(1009). While sone statutes do not distinguish between neglect and dependemcy, 
if the distinction is made, ^'negh^ct*' usually relates to parental fault whereas 
"dei>ondency** Is ueutral on the fault issue and relates to the parent's ii.ablUty 
to provide for the child. See generally H. Clarke. Law of Domestic Prlations 
635 (1968) (defines neglect) j Comment, "The Custody Question and Child Ne- 
gh rt Ue!i(»aring?,** 35 U. of C'aI. L. Rev. 478, 479 (1968). 

*'See. for example. III. Rev. Stat. ch. 37 § 702-4(1) (a) (1900). 
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like/' It is true that tlu»sc tcnns ^rive the courts the lk»\ibility tliey 
iiml to (loal with dilUcult and diverse sitnntions, the other huiuK 
"trial judges with disi)dratc vicwpoiut.s may be given liceji.sc to iinpc-e 
their theories of cliild rearing , . . on tlie community." The danger 
of judicial aibitrariness is increased by the fact that fow appe.ils a:'*^ 
taken froiu neglect decisions and that such cases typically are tried, 
witiiout jiiries and in a relatively informal atmosphere,'*" i\Ioreover, 
the fr.ilurc of many laws to provide clear and objective standards 
allows investigating ollicers or social workers wide discretion in judg- 
ing wliat parental conduct falls so far short of the norm as ul con- 
siituiu child iicglcct,^° Thus, the decision vrhether a neglect case will 
or will not be brought, of ten depen'.'" on tlie personal ''negleet t!iresh- 
old" of the ind>v*'-'i«jd vv-'-^i worker (or even on ulterior motives 
involving the^-a'i^c^^i^ i^, la^^ of the mother). - 

In theor^r^ tlic neglect aK i dependency laws apply alike to all i>ar- 
cntsan^J ail children, rich and poor, legitimate and illegitimate, rc- 
iC^-^ess of race. In prrtitice, it api}ears that these laws arc a])plicd 
?:.iust often to lower class Avhi tes. It is a fair guess, however, tbit the 
neoJ for the help offciyd by these laws would tend to be greatest in the 
case of poor and illegitimate childira, among whom are a di,^proi)or- 
tionatc number of blacks. Why this "discrimination"? First, most wel- 
fare agencies charged witli the administration of the neglect and 
dependency laws lack the funds and persoimel to do so effectively/^ 
In consequence, they can investigate only a small fraction of cliild 
neglect cases. Second, in sheer numbers, the problem of the poveitv- 
stricken, fathcrlea? ghetto child is so overwhelming that the enforce- 
ment of the neglect and dependency laws is not a practical possibility. 
Lack of funds and facilities is only one aspect of this problem. Another 
difficulty is that in many States the laws arc overly preoccupied with 



" See S. Katz, When Parents Fail 59 (1071). Statutory examples are III. Rev, 
Stat, ch, 37, § 702-4(1) (b) (19G9)"; Iowa Code, §232,41(d) (1960); N. Mlx, 
Stat. Ann, § 13-9-2 (1953). See also Kieinfcld, "The Balance of Power Among 
Infants. Their Parents and the State," 5 Fam, L,0, 64, 85-86 (1971), 

Sullivan, "Child Neglect : The Envlronmenial Aspects," 29 Ohio St. LJ. 85. 87 
(i96S). 

" The adv>:VT»s:7 process has bean resurrected in juvenile delinquency proceed- 
ings in th'tf wake of Jn re QauU, 387 U,S, 1 (1967), but a return to a full adversary 
process in neglect eases is neither desirable nor mandated by Gault, Nevertheless, 
there is some judicial uncertainty on this (iue,stion. See, e.g., Statp v, Jaminon, 
444 P.2d 15 (Oreg. 1968) which held that, in connection with "the termination of 
parental rights, "the consequences of denial of counsel are as serious as they are 
in most criminal prosecutions." Cf, Rosenheim, "The Child and His Day in 
Court," in G, Newman, Children in the Courts — The Question of Representation 
150, 161, l64-(>5 (1967>. 

See Cheney, "Safeguarding Legal Rights in Providing Protective Service^ 
13 Children 87 (1966). 

"Tliis is the case in many areas of ininois, as indicated by the author's discus- 
sions with ofBeials of the ininois Department of Children and Family Services. 
Cf. Kay and Philips, "Poverty and the Law of Child Custody," 54 CaUf, L, Rev, 
717, 733 (1966) who say of California that "low budgets and inadequate staff 
have made extended casework services for welfare families impracticable except 
for a few experimental projects." Existing child protective services in various 
States and the national trend toward the developir^nt of such services are dis- 
cussei by Paulsen, "The Legal Framework for Child Protection," 66 Colum. L. 
Rev. 679, 703-710 (1966). 
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traditional definitions of tho paront's sexual mornlity,^- and tho rela- 
tionship between that and the <:!n]d*s \velfare is »1 ahvays dear or 
direct. An Ohio juvenile court fsixxa a ])articular1y unfortunate ex- 
;unj>le of punitive enforcement practices when it confronted the follow- 
inii: ••^ erv narrow issue*' ; 

})r\rf\y stntcd it Ir wliethor a woman wljo > .^^ devoid of inornls and intelJlgonce 
MS to l>rhiff forth n scries of illcffitimnte children wlio must be supported hy public 
funds, is out it led to retain tho custody of iioso children. Is a woman who is 
incai»al»lc of ovr'^ring her own llifc in accoi ^aiice with the prevailing legal and 
mo nil f fides, cai)al)leof raising children without a fa.iier? 

Thr moral and ethical (]uestions that arc involvefl in this problem are numer- 
ous and complex. If the mother of several illegiliuiate children is denied auancial 
help wh( n she has another such child, it is argued ^hat tlie inntjcent ehihlren are 
iK'iug nuide to suffer f^r their mother's wrong. Coiiv<Tscly, it is said tU:it if no 
distinction is made between legitimate and illegitimate children, public money 
is being used to encourage imm^'^-ality. sinoe the more illegitimate children a 
woman has, the more money she can get. ♦ ♦ * Tlie primary consideration should 
be the welfare of the child. 

Thus the question presented resolves iUelf tn whether the welfare cuf the chil- 
dren here involved will be advanced l)y leaving them in their mother's rare, with- 
out a father, stigmatized as illegitimate, suppcjrted mainly by public funds, and 
In an atmosphere completely lacking In moral decency, rather than by removing 
them completely and pernmnently from their natural motber, so that tliey may 
have the chance of normal upbringing in a decent home, with t wo loving parents. 

^fust this court sit idly and Imjmtently by, and permit sucJi unholy .sequences 
to go on forever, pjjrticulflirly when the continuance must be at direct j>nl>lic 
expense? That cannot be the? law, or if it be the law, some higher court than this 
must so declare it. 

It will be the linding of this court that the two children in question are de- 
pendent child ren» and permanent custody will be granted to the Huron County 
Welfare Deiwrtmant.** 

In contrast, a recent California case held that 

♦ ♦ ♦ the juvenile court law is designed not primarily for the reproof and 
improvement of erring parents ; it^ purpose is to provide protection, guidance 
and discipline to children. ♦ ♦ * Tlie unfitn<;s.s of a home for a particular child 
is a relative concept It cannot be de/termin^d except by a Judicious api)raisal of 
all avaUable evidence bearing on the child's best interests including, in this case, 
a consideration of the doubtful proposition that a foster home or institutional 
plav;eunent is likely to be more fit for a 13-year-old boy than a home wllh his own 
niother even though her marital arrangement is irregular.** 



«^Kj7., Cal. Civ. Code § 232 (West 1954) : 

**Perso>is entUled to he declared free from parental Custody and controh An 
action may he brought for the purpose of having any person nnder the age of 21 
years declared free from the custody and control of either or both of his parents 
when sucli person comes within any of the following descriptions?. 

0 * * 0 0 « « 

"(c) Persons tohose parents halitually iniemperate or morally depraved. Whose 
parent or parents are habitually intemperate, or morally depraved, if such person 
has been a dei>endent child of the juvenile court, and the parent or parents de- 
prived of his custody because of such intemperance, or moral depravity, for the 
period of 1 year continuously immediately prior to the filing of the petition 
praying that he be declared free from the custody and control of such habitually 
intemperate or morally depraved parent or parents. 

♦ **♦♦♦♦ 

"(e) Person whose parents divorced on grounds of adulterp. Whose parent or 
parents have in a divorce action, been found to have committed adultery and 
been divorced on that ground, if the court finds that future welfare of the child 
will be promoted by an order depriving such parent or parents of the control and 
custody of the child:" 

•» In Re Dake, 87 Ohio Abs. 483, 485-®0. 180 N.B. 2d 647, 64&n5l (1961). 
In Re A.J., 78 Cal. Heptr. 880, 882 (1969). 
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It sliould go witliout saying that illegitimacy as such is not a rational 
standard of cliild neglect. Most cases seem to bear this out;'* Even as 
an important factor in establishing neglect, however, illegitimacy is 
suspect. It refers too dogmatically to prevailing (?) standards of 
middle class morality. However desirable these standards may be 
thought to be, their application is quit« impractical in the inner city 
where every second child is illegitimate and nearly every child is 
underprivileged. 

Assertin^^ that the moral criteria prescribed in present law cannot 
bo productively applied does not mean that the ghetto child does not 
need help. In the interests of tlie fatlierless child with an unsuitable 
mother (as well as in the interest of the child with two bud parents), 
new standards need to be defined to meet the realities of urban lifo.'*" 
In defining these new standards, {joverty as such cannot spell child 
neglect," just as certainly as illegitimacy does not of itself spell child 
neglect. But there is an essentially reasonable link between the ab- 
sence of a father, poverty, and the increased possibility of dependency 
or neglect. Therefore, a reasonably defined standard of cliild neglect 
(which must include basic economic factors) will of necessity result in 
a disproportionately higher incidence of child neglect cases among tlie 
poor than among the well to do.^« Standing alone, this would not bo 
discrimination against the i)oor (or black). It is unfortunate, how-- 
ever, that a number of Stiitas liave enncted and admiiiistcrod their 
neglect and dependency laws in a punitive spirit. Tliis practice has 
brought these laws under suspicion. The similar liistor^^ of the "suita- 
ble lionie provisions" under the AFDC program lias'btn^n discussed 
elsew^here.^" Under the AFDC program, the tlu*eat amounted to stop- 
page of welfare support. A recent Mississippi law links welfare pay- 
ments to illegitimacy and child neglect, with the threat that the clii)d 
will be taken away.*^" 

A recent statement by California's State Social Welfare Board illus- 
trates current trends in this area : 

It is the position of the State Social Welfare Board that appropriate legisLv 
tion should be enacted so as to * * * provide that a rebnttiJ.ble presumption shall 

See, e.g.. In re Cag:er. 251 Md. 473. 478. 248 A.2d 387, 388 (19G8) ; In re Sliady, 
264 Minn. 222, 230. 118 N.W. 2d 440, 454 (19G2). 

"Of. Woyrauch, "Dual Systeni.s of Family Law: A Comment," 54 Calif. L. Hrv. 
781 (1065). 

discussion by Paulsen, "The Delinquency, Ne^scloct, and Dependency ,Turis- 
(liction of the Juvenile Court," in M. Rosenheim, ed., Jvstice for the Child 44 
66 (1062). See also S, Katz. When Parents Fail (1971). 

"But cf. tonBroek, "California's Dual System of Family Law: Its Origin. De- 
velopment, and Present Status/' IG Stan. L. Rev. 900, 978-81 (1964), 17 Stan. L. 
Rev. 614 (1965). The rejoinder hy Lewis and Levy makes moro sense. Lewis and 
Ix»vy, "Family Law and Welfare Polioie.s: The Case for 'Dual System*" 54 
Calif. L. Rev. 748 (1965). Ct Meier, "Culturally Deprived Children : Implications 
for Child Welfare," 45 Child Welfare 65 (1066). 

*• W. Bell, Aid to Dependent Children 9^173 (1965). 

•^Mississippi law.s of 1066» sec. 1. ch. 202, amended hv f^enato h\U Xf>. 2017, 
Ajir. 24. 1968. ^fississippi law.s of 1968, sec. 1, ch. 189. While not relaifd it. neglect 
and dependency, another Mississippi statute makes r.iviiiff hirtli to an illeirilininte 
child a criminal offen.se. Miss. Code Ann. § 2018.6.1 (1904 SnppJ. Ldiiisinna has 
gone even further and h.ns denied the parents of illegitimate children the right 
to vote La. Const, art 8, 8§ 1(5) (6). 
20-624—73 T 
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arise tbiit a mother is, in fact, morall.v deprived ii|K)n tbe l>irtb of tlie tliini 
cljild out of wedlock and tlie appropriate public ni^encjr i>p directr^d t(» coin- 
mence legal proceeding's • • • to terminate the relutionithip of parent and tiie 
tiiird illegitimate child and anj subsequent children conceived so that said 
child ( ren ) may be placed for adoption " 

This recommendation reaches unrca«)nably far. There is no merit in 
a blanket presumption tliat a paix^nt who has a third child out of wed- 
lock is therefore unfit or, incleed, morallv depraved," Some cases of 
illegitimacy are symptoms of deeper trouble in the mother's home and 
others are not*** If illegitimate cJiildrcn as a class are more likely to 
be neglected arid dependent than legitimate children as a class, that 
does not warrant putting tlie burdcai of proving her titncss on the 
mother. 

On the other hand, honei^t concern for child welfare reasonnblj^ 
miglit result in tlie enactment of legislation that would call for a rou- 
tine check into the fitiiees of any single-parent home/* Indeed, if the 
best interests ot tl>e child are to be safeguarded, the fair administra- 
tion of such checki^withoLjt putting the burden of proving the home 
fit on the unmanned mother and without the implication of punish- 
ment or moral condemnation — would be an essential public task 
Indisi>en8able to a larce-scale piogram of this sort would be the for- 
ttjulation of clear and objective standards that are duly concerned with 
parental privacy,*'" but that — while allowing for genuine cultural di- 
versity and dilleronces in attitudes that exist in tliis society — never- 
theless safeguard the essential interests of e^di child.*'* 

Judge Nanette Dembitz of the New York Family Court rejwrts 
that: 

Some child neglect or abuse tasea have been broii^rbt to the family court as a 
result of the discovery of various difficulties by welfare home visits: for ex- 
ample, tbe motlier's invalidism, aicobolii»m or heroin addiction: abuormal and 



•StJiteof California, Human Relations Agency, Department of Social Wclfnre. 
Rtate Social Welfare Board position stntempiit: Illegitimacy at 11 (Man^it 11<72). 
Relevant jjortions of f?ec, 2.Ti are qimtcd supra, note 50. 

•»S(v. e.g.. In re Uaya, 255 Cal. App, 2d 200, 03 Cal. Rptr. 252 (1907) ; In re 
A. Jm 7S Cal. Reptr. 8SX (3J)71 ). 

Tompai^ In re Raya, 2^5 Tab App. 2d 200. r»3 Cab Hptr, 252 (11)07). and In 
re eager. 251 Md. 473. 2^H A.2d 3fi4 (UWS). with In ro I>;ikc. S7 Ohio AHS. 4K3. 
180 N.E. 2d C46 (1J)01) and In re Turner, 12 Ohio Misc. 173, 221) N.K.2d 704 (Ct. 
CP. 11H37). 

Ct, Wyman v. Ja wc*. 400 F.S. 300 1 1971 ) . 

• To avoid this imfjlication, it may be l«'sr to remove tbe neglect and dependency 
laivs from their curr^'ntly prevailing assoniation. in and practice, with jitvo- 
Dile delinquency. Of. Comment, ''ObKervations on tlie Kstablii^bnient of a Child- 
Protect ive-Serv ices System In California" 21 Stan, L. Rcr. 1129. 1115 (UKW). 
* ""What is iioided is lefrfslatlon which assures state protwtion to all il^<»giti- 
mate children Ibroagh compulsory reporting of illegitimate births to a Rtnte 
agency, which nm^t then make or authorize inquiry into tbe wtuatiovi of tbe 
child.** H. Clarke. Korfaf LrfjiMlaifna 30.3-4?4 (1057). Si'O WymnM v. Jnwfft, fll 
S.Ct. 381. 400 U.S. 309 (1971) ; Dembitz, "Welfare Home Visits: Child Verstis 
Parent." 57 A.B.A ../. 871 ( 1971 > : Rurt. **FV»rclns Protection on Cbildrrn and Their 
Parents: The Impact of Wpman v. Jamen:* 09 %fivh. L, Rev, 1259 (1971). 

•'Cf. Ilanrtller, ♦'Controlling Official Rehavior in Welfare Administration." 54 
Ca//A L, ne)i\ 479. 480-81 (1900K in The Lair of the Poor 155. 150-57 (.7. 10 
Broek ed. 10*nO) ; Handler & Holliiigsworth. "Stigma. Privacv. and Other Atti- 
tudes of Wolifare Recipients." 22 Rtan. h, Rcr, 1 (1909) ; isendich, "Privacy, 
Poverty andlithe C/mstitution," 54 Calif. L. Rev. 407 (1960). 

•■Cf. Chewey. *'Saf#*marding Legal Rights in Providing Protective Ser%ic<*s.*' 13 
ChiUrOA K7 (1906) : Cbilman. **Child Rearing and Family Relatioujship Patterns 
of the Very Poor.** 3 Welfare In Rcrinc 9, 15-16 (2905). 
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unsafe hmisekoeping. such as novor n^mrirlng pirbape (ir burning rasJ^ in dl^lu'S 
around (he apartment; sharing the honje with a jTsychotic and assaultive male 
or with homosexuals of tlx- child's sex; iKTinlttinp heroin Hollers and addicts to 
gather In the home; or even, Iw an extnme and Klnpilar case descrll^ed in the 
sute's brief in the Jcm^tt case, the deaths of two children, ajjparcntly iH'cause 
of malnutrition and battersne* 

With some frequency, however, neglect In an AFDC homo Is bri>uglit l>ef<»re 
the court only through a fortuity rather tJjan by the welfare worker— a fortuity 
such as a hospital social worker'H Initiating a homo investigation after a child 
is hospitalized. For example, the mother of a 2Mi year-<»ld clilld who came hofnre 
the court In (hat fashion had l)een a heroin addict Hinc'e his birth and had iKvn 
jailed several times on narcotics and pn»stltutlon charges. AltlKmgli AKIX' 
benefitK had been paid on l)ehalf of the child since his birth, even his pliysi<jil 
whereabouts aiuld m>t Ik? recfmstnicted at the court hearing. As sluivvn by a 
review of the background of juvenile delinquents from AFD<: homes. tinrep<vrtiHl 
neglect during earlier years often appears to be an Iniinirtant tuiuse of deMif* 
quency* 

UnfortuTiatelv, in this explosive context the central issues liave be« 
come obfuscated. An example is the following argument : 

Professor Kra use's naive view of tlie role of iaw In the lives of po<»r famili<»s in 
reflected in his argument that l>oor chUdren could l»e helped by n stricter enforce- 
ment of child neglect and deiK-ndency laux Ho is api»arently awe re that neglect 
laws are generally vague and Irrationally punitive statutes which are oft< n i^p- 
plled by biased and iioorly trained judges who, In any event, luck any rosouroes 
with which to actually help poor children. NovertheU'SS, the author suggests that 
Increased State intrusiou Into the lives of jwior families Is notKlod to pmtect tli<-lr 
children. The validity ot this conclusion Is, to say the least, doubtfuL For example, 
tl>e considerable exijerJence of poverty lawyers In the New York City Family 
Court, sometimes considered a relatively enligMened Institutioo, Is that even 
welMutentloned judges are fundamentally Incapable of asftistlng p<ior children. 
It van safely lie said that ^he filing of n million more n»gitct petitions urging 
tiiat iKHir child^^'U be removed from their homes and takea U^^.-oxrupting Jnvewile 
centers will bfv* of little help to anyone. Rather, public interference lu the lives 
of poor fsmil.Vs tends to destroy the very family structure (although not a white, 
2ilddle-clat«4 one) which Professor Krau>« Is at pains to encourage.'' 

Some of this is true. There is no question that the development of fair 
standards to determine child neglect and dejx^iidenc}^ must go hand in 
hand with the development of institutions Avhich will take over where 
the parent fails. This puts the finger on the courts. And we lack 1 'j?) 
muTt facilities to deal appropriately with child neglect and depej/d- 
cney In the words of Judge Polier of the Family Court of New Yoi k ; 

• ♦ • a recent study of juvenile court ju<5ges revealed that nearly one out of 
four of thc^e Judges were not licensed lawyers; almost 25 percent lacked the 
basic profefsslonal credentials deem<»d essential to preside over any court. T/ilrty- 
three percent of the full-time juvenile court judges who responded to a question- 
nr. ire stated that their courts were without probation olficers or social v»-r»rkers. 
For courts In rural areas, the c^miparable figure was 54 percent, Kighty-tliree i>er- 
<*ent of the judges were without the help of iwychologlsts or ps>chiatrlKts. Tlie 
tttndy concluded : 

The profih* of the juvenile court Judge and his work ♦ ♦ • offers an Image of 
A pjcri time judiciary, large compfments of which do not have adequate profejv- 
Rional pr<*paratlon or opportunity for In-service tralningg and which operates 
inidcr difficult caseloads and without adequate resourc(\s to irroxjerly discbarge 
their assigned respon«Ibilitle«.** 



"Dembltz, ^'Welfare Home Visits': Child Versus Parent** 57 ABA J. 871. 871- 
7? (1971 )» commrifiting on Wyman v. JameB, 01 S.Ct, 381, 400 U.S. 300 (1071), 
(footnote omitted). 

'•Gray. Book Hcvlefr, 46 y.r.t7. L. Rev. 128a 1233-34 (1971). 

'^Poller, ''Pn^lemi Inrirfvlng Family and Child," 66 CoZum. L. Rev. 3a5. 306 
(190(i) (footnote* omitted), cf. Paulsen, '^Juvenile CV)urtH, Family Courts, and 
the Poor Man,*' 54 CMf. L. Rev. 604 (1966). 
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Knncdyin^ the inadcquaf*ios of tlic judicial system would not of it- 
self bolvc tlie i)robloin. In ras('s of dejXMirloncv nnd no^rlect, ns roii- 
trasted with other nivas of law, ndjiuhration iloos not end public in- 
volwiiient. On tlic contrary, ad judication begins it. Public involvomont 
tak<'S several forms. Sinrc a fiiuHnp of no-jrlcct or dependency is not 
neccKsarily synonymous with terminaVion of parental ri^rhts, in-honie 
assistance may help mothers to make their homes acceptable/^ More 
extensive programs of instru( iion and education are iwdcd to make 
the inade^juat>c mother fit. Wiere this is not possible, intensive day cure 
of the ^*head stait" type uurx snflicc to compensate for major sboil com- 
ings of the home/'' I'ragically, it is often ignored that a good day care 
center will provide values to tlie child that the niarginfil mother cannot 
pn>vide. Instead, many exi>erts argue in teruisof shoit-run cost-benefit 
ratios and conclude that the establishment of day rare eentei*s is not 
♦sensible because sucli centers would cast more tlian the cliildirn's 
mothers could earn.'* In some cases, finally, full removal of the child 
is and will continue to be the only practical solution, Ujider current 
State laws, removal from the home may Ix? temporary or permanent 
and with or without t ermination of the pan»ntal relationship (as would 
have to occur if the child were to be freed for adoption). This raises 
the question of institutional or foster care. 

Unfortunately, adequate* temporary or permanent child cure facili- 
ties are all but unavailable in many States and areas." The bulk of 
available resourceb has gone to the vocal welfare adult. Social work 
agencies remain underfunded, understaffed, and underappreciated, 
fliey are a long way from providing adequate help to the fatlicrless 
chili Sv;eeping legislation proposing a vastcliild caiti program passed 
• 

•*The cost of retnoval of the child from Ifs home so far exceeds mainMning it 
at home that no effort should be spared to keep it fhere. Cf., PoUer, "VroltleiuH 
Invi^lvlng FamUy and Child/' 66 CoTsm. L. R(r. 305, 311 <IO(X)) : 

• While there in both grave relnct^mce to sever i>a rental rljrlits und niiniilmnus 
agreement on the need for strengthening family life, our acts Iwlie our eomnilt' 
ments. Surfly it is inconsistent, if not luiradoxiciU that in this great and aflhient 
countO't the increment provided for an additional child to a mother on ADC 
averngi'R less than CO cents a clay. If it i.^ found that the home is inadiH]uate, or 
the mother unable to cope with the problems of f*o many cbildren, the child is 
removed to tlie hnme of a stranger, or to the homes of a series of strangers, and 
assistance jiayments range up to $7 a day. If the child is removed to an institu- 
tion, up to $14 a day Is paid out of taxpayers* funds. Finally, if the child is found 
to be emotionally disturbed, itayments from public funds wiU range from $10 to 
S25 n day. Thus, while preventive care in the child's own home remains nig- 
gardly, the farther the child is reuMW^^d from his family, the more we are ready 
to pay for his support No s&m ^fidip'm can l>e oi)erated in this manner." 

'■Cf. Williams and Evans, •Th* Politics of Evaluation: The Case of Xleadstart" 
ZSr,Annal8 118 (1969). 

"Cf. Senate Finance Committee, mpm ooteSat 136-37, 280-8L 

'•deFrancls, "Child Prot/>ctlve Serv1i<?j(w''-1907. 19 Juv. Ct. JufJffcn J. 24 (1908), 
summarises a 328-pa^.*e report prepatiNJ by the Children's Division of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association on the sisbject of protective services currently available 
in the Ignited States to neglected, abused, and exploited chlldrMi. The conclusion 
reached was that "no community has develoiKHl a child protective srrvic? 
program adequate in size to meet the service needs of all re|>orted cMses of 
child neglect, abuse, and exploitation," Id. at 25. i^ee also, Polier, ** Problems In- 
volving Familv and Child." 66 Coluw. L. Jtrv. JWT). 310 (1966) ; Kay and Philips, 
"Poverty and the Jaw of Child Custody" 54 Calif. L. /?rr. 717, 737-38 (1966) ; 
Keith-Lucas, "^Chlld Welfare Services Today : An Overview and Some Questions," 
855 Annali 1 (September 1964), 
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Congress in 1971 but was vetoed by the President.'* Wliile tlie $2 
billion a year scheme did involve some overkill, it would have helped 
to alleviate the neglect and dependency crisis. In consequence, not 
much has changed since the House Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported as follows : 

In March 1900 nearly 574,000 children received services from public child 
welfare agencies, a 9-percent increase over March 1965. Just under half of these 
children Lived with ;iarents or relatives, ahout a third were In foster homes. 10 
percent were in institutions, and 7 percent In adoptive homes. Total t?xpendltures 
for public chUd welfare services in ItMJO were over $397 miUion. 

In March lOOO, the number of cliildren receiving: foster care throus^ii (mt>Iic 
child welfare agencies increased to about 245,600 or a 6-pereent increase over 
MarcU 1905. Kxi>enditures for foster care payments in 19^ were about $229 
million, wifh State and local governments meeting 98 percent of the costs. They 
accounted for 65 percent of the total expenditures of State and local public wel- 
fare agencies for child welfare services in that year. In 1960 expenditures for 
foster care were over $258 lalUIon*" 

These figures contrast sharply with total awiounts spnit in the 
United States for w(?lfare purposes. In 1968, that amount came close 
to $10 billion h\ 197], welfare expenditures had risen to $1C.2 
billion.^® A survey of welfare agency activities in six metropolitan 
areas conducted in 1965 identified "protective services for childi-en 
and adults" as "the first and most serious gap in resource." Finally, 
the adequacy of child care facilities is not a question of money alonc.*^ 

For too long. State and Federal laws have been content to consign 
the welfare child to a life not only witliout means but also without 
hope of acquiring the skills to become a productive member of society. 
For too long, the welfare child has been overlooked as a factor m 
the social equation and has been treated as a chattel of his mother. 
It is time to recognize that the State has a responsibility to the ^ 
child directly. Some dispute that society owes adults a living, but 
wlio would not agree that each child is owed at least a chance? 

Conclusion 

Substantive and procedural reform of the paternity action must 
have first priority in any intelligent program of enforcement of pa- 
rental support obligations. Federal law demanding that the States 
hold absentee fathers responsible was enacted in a vacuum wliich 



^New York TimeB, Dec. 10, 1971, p. 1, col. L Cf. H.R. 1, 92d Cong. 1st Hess., 
» 420-427. 

H.R. liep. No. 544, 00th Cong., Ist sess. 114 (1907). 
U.R and World Report, p. 40 < Jan. 13, m9). 
U.S. Neica and World Report, p. 63 (Oct 25, 1971). 

•"Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, 
Bureau of Family Services, Operation Biff City at 6 (1965). 

" See Paulsen, "Juvenile CJourts, FamUy Courts, and the Poor Man/' 54 Calif. 
L. Rev. 694, 711 (1966) (dlscusslrg Anderson, "A Special Hell for ChUdreu In 
Washington," Harper'*, November 1965, p. 51) : 

"The damage to the children is often irreversible. Treatment in Junior 
Village leaves them impaired in their al»Illty to receive and return affection, 
to control their Impulses, and to use their minds.* Ironically, It is expensive 
in terms of public money as well as in terms of the waste of human resources 
to keep a child in an institution. A child eoste $300 a month at Junior Village, 
a handiiome sum wiiich few middle-class people are able to mount for their own 
children's needs." 
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must be filled with new machinery. Only when the ascertainment 
of paternity takes place in an atmosphere of due process and rcf^ard 
for fact will enforcement of paternal duties of child suppoit make 
sejise. Then, however, such obligations should be enforced — with duo 
rcpard for the fathers ability to pay. 

Thorough reexamination of the States* neglect and dependency 
laws is equally im[)ortant. If a poor child is to hrve a fair chance 
in life, appropriate laws and institutions, ranging from enfcrctinent 
machinery to temporary and permanent child care centers, must take 
over where the parent tails. Unlike current laws, new laws must allow 
for the genuine cultural diversity and divergent lifestyles that coexist 
in our society, but a line mnyt lie drawn where the essential interests 
of the child are in jeopardy. 

Paradoxicallv, tins discusHion of the national welfare crisis has 
primarily involved State laws— and not Stntc welfare laws, but State 
family hlw. The point to bo Icaniod is that Federal welfare piograms 
froju whioli we expert solutions are depondejjt oji effective State action 
^in the area of family law. Thonditful family law reform could re- 
" move at least some causes of welfare (lepen<lejicy. This rcpi-esonts a 
longer run solution to be sure, hut one that would reap dispropor- 
tionate social and financial heuelits. Federal suppoit, enoouvagemcnt. 
and coordination and the de\'e]opment of ai)pro]niatc State legisla- 
tion seems essential. The basis for Federal involvcjnent is implicit in 
current lav^- with respect to the paternity action*^ as well as with 
respect to neglect and dependency." 



"42 U.S.C. §C02(a) (37). (21). (22). Pf. Il.tt. 1, 02d Cong, 1st sess. SM02(a) 
(H), (14), (15), 42(M27. H. Itep. No. 02-ir31, ivM Cone 1st sess. :U IIKMM. 

•'42 U.S.C. 8602(a) (10). Cf, H.U. 1. 92<1 CV»n}r. 1st wss.. § 402(a) (10); 11. 
Ken. No. y2-2;n f>2d Omg., l^t s<»ss. at 101. Discussing Wpman v. James, 01 
S.rr, 3bl, 4iK) U.S. Sm OUTD, JnOpt* IX'/riMiz conchided : 

• Ono ground f<ir tho majorityV romlnsioii tliat llu* \v:irrantU«ss visit is roa- 
sonnMo, and a basic differonre liKwot^n t3i(» majority and tlie di.s,st*iif<»rs, lies in 
the majoril.v'.s statoiDPiit that in tlje AKDC program of pnblic asi.stanro ''Tlje 
focus is on the . . . <cJiiid'M needs.'* Ah Justice HJarkniun noted and tlio dissent- 
ing judges coniplelely ignored, AFDC was esiHy-ially e.*^-1abiislie<l for the <;ire 
of cliildren in Buital>!e homes, with llie lauitlier or otlier adult guardian receiv- 
ing her maintenance in effivt as carelakxT. And Ju*tti4*e Blackmun unque.stion- 
ably was correct in rejecting the lower c^»urt'8 view that methods other than 
home visits — investigation of ref*ords and inlcn'iews in the welfare oUici* — would 
suffice to (lelerniine the whereabouts and welfare of children n'Ceiving AKDC, 
especially preschool children.** Dembitz, "Welfare Home ^1slt« : Cliild Versus 
Parents/* 57 A.B.AJ. 871. 872 (1071). Cf. S. 2007. supra note 71. 



THE CONCEPT OF FAMILY IN THE POOR BLACK 
COJiBIUNrrY 



By Carol B. Stack and llEnEirr SnMsiEL* 

Tlic nuclear family reflects the pi-cvailing national pattern of the 
wliito middle-class familj' strncturc in the United States, and possi- 
bly of black middle-class families as well. These nuclear famiJies ai*o 
lar<rely economically self-snflicient. Illness or death do not necessarily 
devastate tlic resources of nonpoor families. They rely on insurance, 
savinj;:^, pensions, and social insurance bcnelitsto survive emergencies. 
Child-care arrangements do not necessarily require the cooperation 
of the extessded family. Nonpoor mothei*s wl:o work can often afford 
nursery schools or private in-liome babysitters to provide cliild care. 
Mi^ldle-class American adults have come to i-ely less on their adult 
i*eiatives for domestic support or assistance. Housing for senior citi- 
zens is only one ivflection of the growing separation of the grandparent 
from the home of his children and grandchildren. Tlie moral or fa- 
milial obligation to snj)^>ort aged parents, let alone siblings and their 
children, receives dinuiAished acceptance by the public. These changes 
in attitudes are i-eflectcd in clianges in the laws. Suppoit obligations 
in some States are being terminated except for spouse and children. In 
others, the nuclear family must provide parents and collaterals only 
limited amounts of support and only if the nncVar family's income 
exceeds tlie level deemed necessary for its own support. 

TJie nuclear family, however, is not the only unit of domestic co- 
openition. This study of poor black families in a midwestern city 
reveals what other studies have shown,^ namely tliat the universal 
functions of family life can be and are i)rovided by other social units, 
pjie can find various assortments of aclnlts and children cooperating 
in domestic units; as clustei'S of kin (often involving the father) who 
do not reside together but u^ho provide some of the domestic functions 
for a mother-and-child unit in another location. 

Although this ctndy examines the family structures found among 
poor blacks, we do not mean to imply that those extended and com- 
l)lex family groupings are unique to poor blacks. We sinii)ly make no 
attempt to generalize these findings to other ethnic groups and to 
other income gi'on])S. 

Poor families have virtually no financial reserves to meet emergen- 
cies.* Lack of regular employment deprives the poor of many of the 



♦Carol B. Stack, assistant professor, Boston University Department of An- 
thropology. Herbert B. Semmel, visiting professor, University of Texas School of 
Law. 

* E.g., Gough, The "S a vara and Definition of Marriage^ 89 Journal of Royal 
Anthropologitnl Institution. 23-24. 

■The U.S. Department of Labor minimum adequate budget in April 1972 re- 
4]uired net income of $C,200 ($7,214 less $1,01G payroll and income taxes) « USDL 
72--240 (Apr. 27, 1972). The official poverty line Income used in goTeromental 
statistics was $4,000. OEO Instrus'tion No. 0004-lc (Nov. 19, 1971). 
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social and i)riv-ak» insuninco bonofits uvailal.^le to tliosc with steady 
employment. This paper argues that the poor black urban family has 
not dovoJoped r.Ionjr the nuclear pattern partly because of the need 
to i>rovidc an allernvite system of savings and insurance. We find that 
various domestic networks of cooperative support sustain and social- 
ize the family menilx^rs. The membership m domestic networks is 
based largely on kinshiji, including that of the father of childrcii. 
It usually includes three genorations of lineal descent and sonu^ col- 
lateral km. It may even include friends, although these arrangements 
are generally considered less binding by the grouj) members an<l ljenc<; 
the attachment of a friend to the network tends to be less durable* 

Wlierc people sleep does not reveal the scope of the domestic net- 
work which may be aiffused over several kin-based houselmlds. Whore 
people eat and where they spend tlieir time an* as iinjx)rtaut to deter- 
mining domestic networks as persojis who sleej) in the snuie liousehold. 
Fluctuations in household composition, defined in terms of where 
people sleep, rarely affect the network of daily exchanges within the 
domestic network. A person may sleep in one household, eat in another, 
contribute to a third, and ennsider himself u member of all tlirex? 
households. 

Domestic networks develop rights and obligations in much the f^anie 
fashion as jural relations evolve in broader societal gi-oupings, In- 
deedj the trading of goods and services ]>crvades the whole social-eco- 
nomic life of the pai+icipauts in tl^e network. Trading refei-s to the 
offering of goods or services with the intent to obligate. It is, in one 
sense, a contractual relationsliip. based on offer and acrenfanee. with 
enforcement of the obligation left to kinship or community pressure 
and the risk of being excluded from the network. Failure to satisfy 
an obligation may result in Someone else's child not eating that day. 

Trading is tlie insurance anJ savings institution of the poor urban 
black, allowing him Ui call on others for assistance because* he has paid 
his premium by having offercil or supplied goods or services at a i)revi- 
ous time. Poor blacks say, "You have to have help from cvenbody 
and anybody" and "The poorer you aif», the more likely you are to 
payback." 

Members of poor black communitie^s adopt a variety of tactics in 
order to expand the number of people who rfiare reciprocal obliga- 
tions with them. These strategies include the activation of kin ties, 
and the creation of kin-like ties among nonkin. For example, despite 
the comparatively smaller number of marriages whic^h may occur be- 
tween childbeanng parents, if a father openly acknowledges his 
paternity, fathers and their kin may actively provide affection and 
economic aid to the father's children. Friends may also be incorpo- 
rated in one's domestic circle; and if they satisfv one another's e?;- 
pectations, they may be called kin — ^'^cousins," ^'sister," "brother.'- 
"daddy,'* and so ^^orth. The expansion of the domestic network in- 
creases the security of the individual by expanding the circle of 
persons who may.be called upon in case of need, risk spreading in the 
insurance analogy. 

Tlie study described below reveals that the families involved had 
strengths and stability previously unrecognized by most academic 
studies. The family structure developed by poor urban blacks appears 
to tx^i>reM'nt u licxible adaptation to the daily social and economic 
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demands of life on tlic poor urban family. Individuals who aiv uiom- 
bcrs of different liouscliolds aline in domestic networks to provide the 
basic functions often attributed to nuclear families. These donestic 
networks are bT'oad enough so that while some participants may move 
in and out of the network, a hard core usually remains constant, par- 
ticularly adult female kin and siblings. From the stiiiidj^oint of the 
child, the economic and psychological effects of tlie death, toinpoi ury 
absence or desertion of a parent may be less than in the nuclear family 
because the child has come to rely on a variety of adults to provide the 
multiple functions of a parent in the nuclear family. Equally iini)or- 
tant, adults readily assume responsibilities for the child without re- 
garding them as unfair or unwanted burdens. In sliort, the domestic 
networks provide the assurance that all cliildren will be cared for. 

I. iNTnODUCTlOX 

The findings contained in this paper are based on a particimnt- 
obser\ation study of the domestic strategies of urban born black 
Americans whose parents had migrated from the South to a single 
commnnity in the urban North. Prof. Carol Stack, an anthropologist, 
conducted this study between 19G8 and 1071 in the midwestern city of 
Jackson Harbor,* a city in the 50,000-100,000 population range, 10 
percent black. The families studie<i lived in the Plats, the poorest sec- 
tion of the black community of Jackson Harbor. 

The study concentrated on family life among second generation 
urban dwellers whoPc families received public assistance during their 
childhood. Now adults in their twenties tx> forties, they were raising 
their own chfldren and receiving public assistance under the program 
of aid to families with dependent children (AFDC). The main pur- 
pose of the study was to analyze the nucleus of social and economic 
cooperation which best characterizes the poor urban black family. 
This paper primarily portrays the domestic organization within !nn 
network and concludes that such "domestic networks^' are an adaptive 
strategy evolved by urban black people in response to poverty and 
racism. 

^ Prior to the participant-observation study, Stack conducted a statis- 
tical f^tudy from data in the files of the welfare department in Jackson 
Harl>on A total of 188 AFDC case hij^ory records were examined. 
These included data on 951 children who were AFDC recipients — 
half of the total number of AFDC children in Jackson Harbor in 
106S\. and «S73 adults, of whom 188 were "grantees" responsible for 



' The name of the actual city and the names of Its residents have been changed 
to protect the privacy of the Indivldualfl Involved in the stndy. Althonjjh \t can- 
not >»e said that Jackson Harbor Is typical of every nrhan black commnnltv. it 
apr>ears to be representative at least of mid-Western black communities, and 
T)os«})>lr those in many other urban Bi'etiB themselves. Blacks coai^sed 10 per- 
vont f»f the poi)ulfltiou of .Tackson Harbor, roughly comparable to the percentage 
of blacks In the State In which Jackson Harbor was located, and in the Nation. 
The connty in which Jackson Harbor was located was among the 20 highest 
in income in the United States, according to the 1970 census, but 60 percent of 
the black families had incomes of under $4,000 per annum. Tn 1968, a year of 
rpcord low unemployment nationally, in Jackson Harbor there was virtually no 
white unemployment, but black unemployment consistently exceeded 20 percent, 
and two-thirds of employed blacks were in unskilled Jobs. Nonetheless, Jackson 
Harbor aLso had a snbstantial blade middle class. 
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tl)c AFDCdiild. Confidcntiftlity was insured by coding all daU before 
removal from the welfare <;frKe. 

Early in the study^ Stack became immersed in the daily lives of one 
domestic family nnit — tJie Loiiseliold of Magnolia ancl I^o John- 
son — and their network of kinsmen which proved to number over 100 
persons. Their home became lier home base, a place wliere she was 
welcome to spend the day, week after week, and where she and her 
year-old son could sleep,"usually sliaring a l>od with children in the 
household. Stack^s presence in the home of Magnolia and Tx^o 
and their eight children ena1)led her to meet all of their relativc>s 
who resided in the Fhats and those kin and nonkin who actively par- 
ticipated in their daily domestic lives. The network of ])eople involA'od 
in this study ex|)ilnded as she visited and shared experiences witli 
individuals who were participants in the personal networks of those 
families who provided her witli her (ir.st Iioino base. Stnck's jxu'sonal 
network of iniForniants expanded naturally in this process, coinciding 
with the social networks of participants in the study. Ilor home base 
changed as she became personally ac>cepted bv families, and ultimately 
she acquired a place t^ sleep whenever she wishe<l at several unrelated 
hou{3ehokds. Each of these liouseholds were partici?>ants in cooperative 
networks which radiatod out to include over 300 individuals Avho 
Stack eventually visited, although the locus of her intensive observa- 
tions tv^as limited to 10 unrelated coalitions of kinBmen. It was in 
thef?e homes where Stack's presence ultimately affected daily social 
relations the least. 

Stack eventually spent almost 3 years in the Flats, nttompting to 
comprehend the strategies which peor)le evolved for copins: witli the 
everyday human demands of crhetto life. Early in the study, she be- 
came aware of coalitions of individuals trading and exchanging goods, 
resources, and the care of children. The intensity of their acts of 
domestic cooperation, and tlie exchange of goods and servicpyittlTong 
these kin and nonkin, was strikirg. Stack began to learn how partici- 
pants in exchanges were defined by one another, who was eligible to 
become a part of the cooperative networks, how they were recruited, 
and what kept participants actively involved in the series of exchanges. 

Stack found that the traditional emphasis on the nuclear family as 
the basic social economic unit constituting a family did not provide 
an adequate explanation of the patterns of domestic cooperation 
among poor urban blacks, 

ir. Domestic TfErrwonKS ikt tifk Ukbax Black Co^nwsiTY 

^ Children are bom into a network of relatives. I?elf»tives on both 
sides of the family are Inn and there is no clear-cut limit to the range 
of one's kinsmen. But cogilitive reckoning by itself cannot distinguish 
between essential kin and others within the system. The choice of 
which relatives an individual traces and activates i-elationships with 
is bv no means mechanical. Personal kindreds are ego-centered net- 
works of essential kin. These networks are not residential units or 
observable groupr. Participants change when kinfolk "fall out" with 
one another. 

How individuals "cast their net" to create personal kindreds 
depends upon the culturally determined perceptions of jural (that is^ 
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socially rcco<;:iiize(l rights and ropponi^ibilitics) parenthood, the rules 
and criteria for including and excluding persons connected by blood 
and jnarriagc to a partit^ular Jdnsnian, and the interpersonal rela- 
tions between these individuals. These criteria determine which indi- 



Young childi'cn exercise Tittlo choice in delerinining with whom 
they have kinship relations. They are horn into a network of essential 
kin which is primarily the personal kindrwl of achilts— their father, 
their mother, or the kinfolk responsible for them. As ehi!drc-n become 
adults, tliey expand, contract and create tJieir own personal networks. 
For many reasons such as geographical distavicc, nitcrpcrsonal rela- 
tions, or lack of acknowledgment of paternity, some relatives do not 
activate claims of resi)onsibility toward an individual. These ixdatives 
effectively drop out of the individual's personal kindred. When a 
person di'ops out of someone's net work, all of the people linked through 
him also tend to drop out. An important criterion, then, afTecting tlie 
size and sliapo of the personal kindreds of adult? is whetJier the rela- 
tive who drops out of the network is genealogically close or distant. 
Sometimes close kinship links like that of a parent are broken. A 
father, for example, may claim that he doesjrt "own the baby," thereby 
refusing to acknowledge paternity. Wien a close link sucli as that of 
a father is broken, this has a profound effect on the sliape of the per- 
sonal kindred since all of the fatlicr's kin will usually follow him out 
of the network. 

^ Tho extent and complexity of a domestic network can best be appre- 
ciated by a detni-lcd examination of one network that is not atypical. 
Although the immediate nuclear family is larger than most, the size 
and extent of the Johnson's tracking network did not differ from other 
trading networks observed by Stack. 

The Domestic Network of Magnolia and Leo Johnson 

Magnolia is 38 years old and has 11 children, eight of which are 
Leo's. AVlien IMagnolia was 25, she met I^eo and she has lived with him 
ever since. L^o was then 47 years old and is now 60. I^eo had two otlier 
daughters (now ages 40 and 38) by an earlier marriage in lilississippi. 
Leo still maintains close ties with these daughters and their mother, 
all of whom live near one another in Chicago. 

Magnolia arrived in Jackson Harbor from the South when she was 
IG along with her mother, father, four sisters (Augusta, Carrie. Lydia, 
and Olive) and two brothers (Pennington and Oscar). Magnolia's 
sisters and brothers and their families all live in the Flats in Jackson 
Harbor. The children of Magnolia and those of her brothers and 
sisters all received public aid at some time in their childhood and 
many of them now have childi^en on public aid. This fact is not sur- 
prising since one-third of the 188 AFDC mothers in the statistical 
survey of welfare department records were themselves recipients as 
children. 

Magnolia's oldest daughter. Ruby, was bom shortly after Mairnolia 
arrived in Jackson Harbor. Ruby, now 22, has two daiight<irs and a son 
of her own, (nach by different fathers. 

Magnolia's oldest sister, Augusta, is childless and has never besn 
married. Augusta has maintained long-term "housekeeping" partner- 
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ships with four dilfcrcnt men over the past 20 y^ars and each of tliem 
have hdped her raise some of her sisters' cliildrcji and have main- 
tained close, affectionate ties with the family over the years. Mag- 
nolia's 3^oungest sister, Carrie, married Lazar, 2*5 years -ler senior, 
wlien she was iust 15, and they lived together for about 5 yt><irs. After 
they separated Carrie married Kermit, separated from him and be- 
came an alcoholic She lives with different men from time to time, but 
in between men, or when things are at loose ends, she stays with Lazar, 
who has become a participating member of the family. Lazar usually 
resides nearby his sister-in-law, Augusta> and Augi sta's "old man," 
and Augusta usually prepares Lazar's meals. Ever since Carrie became 
ill. Augusta raised Carrie's s<m. 

Magnolia's sist;Gr, Lydia. had two daughters, ivottie anrl (Teor*ria, 
by two different fathers before she married Mike and gave birth to 
his son. After Lvdia married Mike, she no longer reoeivx?d AFDC bene- 
fits for her children. Lydia and Mike acquired steady jobs, l)ought a 
house and nice furniture, and as long as they were economically secure, 
tliey effectively removed themselves from tlie network of cooperation 
for over 10 years. 

Over the past 18 years, Magnolia-s oldest friend has been Elolsc. 
Eloise is the sister of the fatlier of Magnolia's first jon, Clarence. 
Clarence moved into his father's household by his own choice when 
he was about 12 years old, but this has not affected the close, sisterly 
friendship between Magnolia and Eloise. Elnse lived with Iier Iins- 
band, her four children, and her oldest (17) daughter's infant son. 
Eloise's niece (husband's brother's daughter), Lily (20), and Lily's 
young daughter recently joined the Iiousehold. Anotl^er (^ne of Eloise's 
Jiusband's brothers is tlie father of Eloise's younger sister's child, and 
that sister lived with Eloise and her husband when the chiid was 
an infant. 

Billy Jone^, a temperamental woman with three sons is Augnsta^s 
oldest friend. At one time, Billy ran a brothel in Jackson Harlx)r. but 
she haF* worked as a cook, written songs, and attended college from 



time to time. Augusta has kept Billy's hjoiis whenever nece:?s^ary, w hen 
Billy leaves town or has\ periods of deju'cssion. 

Another active participant in tlie network is Willa Mae. Willa Mae's 
yonnper brotlier, James, is tlic father of Uwhy's .'^ccoikI (hui<rlitf'r, Mven 
rhougli James does not visit the chiUl, and has not assuuKnl parental 
duties toward tlie cl»ild, Willa Mae and Knby, wlio are the same a<re, 
have helped each other out with tliei r youn^ chihlren. 

Leo's closest friend, Cecil, died several yeare a^o. O^cil Mas Vi<»]ot-s 
hnsband. Violet, Cef-il, and Loo came from the same town in Missis- 
sij)pi and their families liavc always been very dose. I>eo boarded witli 
Violet's family for T) years or so Ixifore he met Magnolia. Violet is now 
70 years old. She lives with Iier dauirliter, Odessa (»57), her two sons, 
Josh (35) and John (40), and Odessi\s three sons and dau^rhter. 
Odessa's liusband was icilled in a fifjlit several years a<^o and ever since 
then Odessa and her family have shared a htuseliold M'ith Violet and 
lier two mature sons. Violet's sons. Josh and Jolni, are good friends 
with Magnolia, Ruby, and Augusta and visit frecjuentl y. About 5 years 
ago, John brought one of his daughtci-s to live with Iiis mother and 
sister because his family thought that the mother was not talxing 
proper care of the child ; the mother lias several other cliikh-en and did 
not object. Hk girl is now 10 years old and is an accepted member of 
the family am the network. 

The houses *n the network of Magnolia and Leo are scattered within 
the Flats in Jackion Harbor, but none of them are more than 3 miles 
ai)art. Since only four ]HTsons in tlu- network have <ars, cnbfare is 
spent practically every day, and iX)metimes twice a day, as individuals 
visit, trade, and help one another. 

The extent and complexity of Magnolia's domestic network can best 
be appreciated by the following table describing the content of seven 
of the principal households in Uie network. A total of 51 persons live 
in these households; other members of Magnolia's network live else- 
where. The table also demonstrates how the network remains stable 
while housing patterns are continually changing. 
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Household composition per se reveals little about domestic organi- 
7.ation eyen when cooperation between close adult females is assumed, 
The residences described al>ove of some participants in Maji^olia's 
and loco's domestic network are determined by economic, affective, 
and jural ix?lations. Magiiolia, Ruby, and Augusta were all ix3ceiving 
food stamps, which they usually pooled. The women shopped together 
and when Magnolia's mother was alive, they and their children ate 
the evening meal together at Magnolia's mother's liouse or at Magno- 
lia's. Tlie children did not have a bed of their own, or a bed which they 
were expecte(l to share with another child. They fell asleep and slept 
through the night in relation to the late evening visiting patterns of the 
adult females. Where, in fact, a particular child was fiving is difficult 
lo say, since each child had clothing scattered around each of these 
homes and slept in any of them. 

Mamagc 

Marriage is not uncommon in the Flats. Although marriages occur 
among young women, few women ai-c married l>efore they have given 
birth to one or more childmi. Short term sexual partnerships are 
recognized by the community even if a man and woman do not share 
a household and domestic responsibilities. 

ContiTiry to tlie practice in some ethnic groups, where great stress 
may be j)lac-od on "resj)ectahjlity*' leiiding to coerced marriage, eco- 
nomic circnmst^inces in poor black communities oft(*n create strong 
pressures against marriage. Marriage invariably involves each spouse 
jn the domestic network of the other. When a potential marriage arises, 
tliose in the domestic networks of the prospective spouses may weigh 
the loss to the network's contribution of money or services of the net- 
wrork memlx^r and the obligations to be assumed against the aid that 
may bo forthcoming from tlie new kin through marriajfc. If the bal- 
ance is unfavorable, the marriage may ]>o discouragecL Kuby, Mag- 
nolia's daughter, offers her k ersioii or why she never married OtLS, 
the father of her se<?-ond child. 

"Me and Otis could be married, but they all ruined that. Aunt 
Augusta told Magnolia that he was no good, lifa^nolia was the fault of 
it too. Thev don't want to sec me married. Magnolia knows that it be 
money getting away from her. I couldn't spend the time with her and 
the kids and be givmg her the money that I do now. I'd have mj bua- 
t>and to look after. I couldn't go where she want me to gp. I couldn't 
<M)me every time she calln me, like if Leo took sick or the kids took sick, 
-or if she took sick. That^fe all the running I do now. I couldii\ do that. 
You think a man would put up witli as many times as I go ov^sr her 
liouse in a cab, giving half my money to her all thd time? Tliat's the 
reason why they don*t^ want me married. You think a man would 
let Aunt Augusta come into the house and take food out of Uie ice box 
from his kids? Tliey thought that way ever since I came up. 

"They broke me and Otis up. They kept telling me he was no good, 
that he wasn't good enough for me, that he didn^t want me, ana that 
he didn't want the responsibility. I put him out and I cried all night 
Jong. That same night I sneaked him back through ths bathroom 
window and we went to sleep together. My younger sister was also 
:staying at mama's and I told ner not to tell. She went down^irs and 



told. I Jockod the door and nio and Otis wont bark to Iwd ^vith tlio 
babies in tber'c witli us. I cansod lots of tmnblc. But I figured this is my 
life and if I lovo him I gotta stick witli him. And I really did love 
hinL But Aunt Augusta and others kept fussing and arguing so I \vt»nt 
and (jii.it him. I would have got married long time ago to my first 
bab^' s daddy, but Aunt Augusta wiis the cause of tliat, telling Mag- 
nolia that he Avas too old for me. She's bocjy jealous of me since tlio day 
I was bom. 

"If I eA'er marry 1 ain't listening to what nobody say. T just liston 
to what he say. YdHi have to get along the l)ost way yon know how, 
and forget about your i>eoplc». If I got married they would tallc, like 
they are doing now, sa3'ing ho ain't no good and he's been creeping on 
you. *I told 3'ou once not to marrj' him. You'll end up riglit back on 
ADC I f I over got married, I'm leaving town." 

Ruby's perception of her kin's motives may be partially dif=tort<id. 
Network kin may be thinking of the best interests of the prospective 
bride or groom in measuring the economic consr,qurncos or marriage. 
In either event, the net result may be discouragement of marriage. 

Men f ar^i additional intense pressures against marriage. Liebow, in 
TaJlei/s Ooi^r^ has described the patterns of frustration which face 
\yoov hlnck husbamds. Their foncopt of their roie as father and hus- 
band is that of pi-cvailing standards, which prizes above all the good 
pmvider. But the bulk of the fathers of AFDC children in the Flat*^ 
were, unskilled or semiskilled workers, unemployed or employed in po- 
sitions larking long-term job security, and always at low wages. Their 
faihire as provider cuts into their autliority as head of tlie family 
increasing the sense of failure and generating pressure to dissolve the 
marital household. RopeMx^d examples of marital failure serve as 
warnings against marriage to both single men and women. 

And the welfare laws operate (to deter marriage. There is a general 
requirement fostered by the Social Security Act * and implemented in 
a majority of the States, that AFDC benefits are pavable only when one 
parent is absent from the home. It is economirxifly unfeasible for a 
father to marry and oohabitatc with the mother of his children if he 
anticipates unemployment or has earnings below the level of AFDC 
benefits, for the father's presence disqualifies the family for AFDC 
bwefits.' 

The Perception of Parerdlwod 

The perception of parenthood among people in the Flats provides 
a good startmg point for unden?t;anding who is eligible to be a mem- 
ber of the personal kindred of a yiewbom child. Jural — that is. socially 
recognized— parenthood provi<fIes some of the clues because a child's 
personal kindred is initially determined by socially recognized parent- 
child connections, the relationship the mother has with the father, 
and the continued relationship the mother has with the father's 
family. 

At birth, a culturally meaningful event, a child acquires socially 
recognized kinship re^iutions with others. Goodenough suggests tliat 

M2U.S.O.|606(aK 

•Federal law peronllfl payments to families with unemployed fathers in the 
home. 42 U.S.O. i 607, but only 20 States provide such benefits. 
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evcrytliing follows from what societies '•make of" tlio birtli of :i <*!!iil(l. 
We will now look at the perception of jural jjarenthood in the Flats 
and how a parent's sponsorship provides a child with kinfolk. 

MOTllKKllOOn 

ifen and v. omen in the Flats regard childbonrin^r HiihM>e^ot- 
ting as a natural and highly desirable plienoiiuMia. I/)ltic Jamc:^ was 
15 when she heranie pre^i^iant. The baby's father, Ilrrnian, tlie so- 
cially recognize<l genitor, way a neighbor and the father of two chil- 
dren. Lottie talked with her mother during lior second month of 
pregnancy: "Ilerinan went and told mama 1 was jiregnant. She was 
ni the kitchen cooking. I told him not to tell nol)ody, 1 wanted to keep 
it a secret, but he told me times will tell. My juama said to me, 'I had 
you and you should have j^our child. I didirt get rid of you. I loved you 
and I took care of you until you got to the age to have this one. Have 
vour baby no matter what, tliere's nothing wi-ong with having a baby, 
lie proud of it like I was proud of you.' My mama didn't tear me 
down, she was about the l)cst mother a person ever had.'' 

In some societies some women are regarded as ineligible to bear chil- 
dren, but there are few if any restrictions on eligibility of black womej> 

1 to bear children, married or unmarried, yo\mg or old.* Over one-fifth — 

I 2.** percent — of the mothers in the AFDC study were in their teens 

f at the biith of their first child. 

The black community has long recognized the problems and dif- 
ficulties fared by poverty mothers, young and old alike. Shared i>a- 
rental duties have long been the response. Despite the difficulties of 
raising children in poverty, the bond between mother and children 
is exceedingly strong. 

Being eligible to bear a child at a youn^ age doe.s not necessarily 
mean that a young mother is considered emotionally ready to nurture 
n a child. A girl who gives birth as a teenager frequently does not raise 
and nurture her first bom child. '\ATiile she may share the same room 
and household with her baby, her mother, mother's sister, or her older 
sister may care for the child and become the child's "mama." This 
sanie younf? woman may actively become a jural mother to a second 
child to which she gives birth a year or two later. When, for example, 

j a grandmother, aunt or great aunt "takes a child" from its natural 

mother, this succession to parenthood often lasts throughout the child's 
lifetime. Although a child kept by a close female relative knows who 
his mother is, that is, who gave birth to him, his "mama," the one he 
loves and depends upon, is the woman who "raised him up." Ruby, 
who lived with her grandmother for much of her childhood refers 
to her as "mama" and to her natural mother as "Magnolia." Young 
mothers and their first bom daughters are often raised as sisters, and 
strong sibling-like ties are established between these mothers and their 
daughters which continue over their lifetimes. A child raised by his 
grandmother may later become playmates with his half siblings who 
are his age (his natural mother's other children). But he does not 
share with his half siblings the same claims and duties and affective 
ties toward his natural moUier. 

f A young mother who, in the eyes of the community, does not per- 

I form her duties as a mother in a sense has not validated her claim to 
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jural parontliood. Otlior clo'^^i frniale kinsmen of tlie chUd (and 
sometimes nonkin) may assume those rights. In effect, a young mother 
may transfer some of her claims to jural parenthood Tsvitliout Bur- 
rendering all of her rights to tlie cliild. There is nothing in tlie con- 
ception of parentliood among people in the Flats which prevents 
kinsmen of a child's socially recognized genealogical parents from 
having chiims to jural parenthood. The i)erson who actively' l)ccomc^ 
the affective mother, th'i "mama," acquii-cs the major cluster of par- 
ental rights accorded Uy mothers. 

The network that a child is bom into is primarily the network of 
his jurnl i)arents. In the Flats, the jural mother (80 iKUcent are the 
natiu-al mothers) is the principal determinant of the child's kinship 
afTillsition. She is one of the immediate sponsors of a child's personal 
kinship network. The blood relatives, and their snouses, of a black 
child's jural mother are eligible to be members of tlie child's personal 
kinship network. This reckoning of relatives through the immediate 
sponsor is especially useful when a child's residence chnnges during 
his lifetime. Even if a child is raised by a pei*son who is not a blood 
relative (described below), he usually becomes a part of the net- 
work of tJic jural mother. To summarize, a jural mother in the black 
comnumity of the Flats is culturally defined as the woman who nur- 
tures the child. 

FATHEKHOOD 

The fact of birth does not provide a child with a chain of socially 
recopiized relatives through his genitor. Evm though the conununity 
accepts the child, the culturally significant issue in terms of the eco- 
nomics of everyday life is whether a man involved in a sexual rela- 
tionship with a woman provides a newlK)rn child witli kinship af- 
filiations. A child is eligible to participate in the personal kinship 
network of his father if the father becomes an immediate sponsor 
of a child's kinship network. 

When an unmarried womiin in the Flats becomes pregnant or gives 
birth to a child, she often tells her fi'iends and kin who the father 
is. The maTTi has a number of alternatives open to him. Sometimes he 
publicly denies paternity by implying to* his friends and kin that 
the father could be any number of other men, and that he has "in- 
formation that she is no good and has been creeping on him all 
along." The community gsnerally accepts the man's denial of paternity 
since it is doubtful that under these conditions this man and his 
kin would assume any parental duties anyway. The man's failure to 
assent to being the father leaves the chili without jural kinship ties 
reckoned through a male. Subsequent "boyfriends" of the mother 
may assume the jural duties of discipline and support and receive 
the child's affection, but all jural rights in the child belong to the 
mother and her kinsmen. 

The second alternative open to a man involved in a sexual relation- 
ship with a mother is to acknowledge openly that he is the genitor. 
The father may indicate "he owns it" by telling his people and his 
friends that he is the father, by paying part or the hospital bill, or 
by bringing milk and diapers to the mother after the birth of the child. 
Tlie parents ma3r not have ever shared a household and the aff-^ctive 
and sexual relationship between them may have ended prior to the 
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liirth of the cliild. By validuting his claim as a jural parait the father 
offers the child his blood rclntivcs and their hn.sbands and wives as 
llic child's kin — an inherit:\n'::G so to speak. So long as the father 
validates his parental entitlement, his i-eJativcs. es])ec)ally liis mother 
and sisters, consider themselv^-rf kin to the chilu and jurally responsi- 
ble. Even wlien the mother '^takes up with anofJier man-' her child 
retains the original set of kin gained throurli the father who spon- 
.sored liim. The frequency with wliich black cnildren derive their jural 
kin through females only has been stei-eotyped and exaggerated in the 
literatnre on black fauiilies. In contrast, according to information 
supplied by AFDC mot h<»rs as reflected in their case recordj?, fathei-s in 
the Flats recognized 484: fG9 percent) of the 700 children included in 
the AFDC survey. 

Tlie more a father and his kin help a mother and her child, the more 
completely they validate their parental rights. Hut a connnon situation 
in the Flats occurs when a man assents to being the father, and ollei-s 
his kinship affiliations to the child, but rarely performs a parental duty 
or claims any rights in relation to the child. Many American black 
males have Tittle or no access to steady employment at adequate ])ay 
levels. The ])oor employment opi)ortunities contribute to their difli- 
culties in assumiji<r stable roles as jural parents.® People in the Flats 
believe a father should Ijelp his child, but they kriow that uiothei-s 
caujiot count on his help. 

When economic re^^onrces arc greatly limited^ people need help from 
as many others as possible. This requires exf)anding their kin net- 
works — increasing the number of people they hope to be able to count 
on. Mothers expert little from fathei's, but hopc they will help out. 
Mothei*s do cxiwt something from his kin, especially from his mother 
and sisters. Mothers continually activate these kin lines bringing kin 
into the network of exchanging and obligating. Often the biological 
father's female relatives are also poor and also try to expand and in- 
crease the number of }>eople on whom they can depend. TJie expansion 
and integration of networks thus is accomplished through the nexus 
of a newborn child. 

A significant indication of the importance of the father and the 
fatJicrs kin to the child is ixjveaJed in the stcatistical surrey of AFDC 
cases. Asked to rank in order who they would exi)ect to raise each of 
their children if tliey died, one-third of the women listed the father 
or the fathers mother as first choice eveu tliouriii the father was not 
residing with the children in almost all crises. The expectations and 
reliance which tlic mothers place on the father and his km demonstrate 
the importance of the support available and expected from the father's 
kin, support dependent on the fath«?r's recogiiitioa of paternity. 

Friendship and Kinship 

Men and women in the flats know tliat their daily needs may not 
be met. They constantly reach out hoping to find solutions w^liicli will 
change their lives. They place their hopes in the scene of their life 
and action, in their community, in the people around them, kin and 

*Uebow, TallU*s Comer: A Btudy of Negro Strtetcomer Men (Little Brtwn, 
1967). 
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friends, and in the many new /ri<*ud.s lliev will liave to nnike to jr^t 



npon a precarious ualanre betw^^en trust and prnflt. As Ruby says. "Yon 
jrot to po out and meet ]>eople, becausi* the very day you out tliat 
first person you m(*ct may be tlic j^Mson that can liclp you the 
thinirs yoti want." 

Wien friends ve'xularly share|tl)e cxchanjre of jroods and s»*rvioos 
they arc called kir.. men. When friends live up to one, another's expec- 
tations, their social relations are coudiicted within the idiom of kin- 
ship. For example, if two women of the same ajro are helping; one 
another they call their friend "just a sister," or say that "they arc 
gomff for srstors." Anyone in the community with whom a ]>crsou haf 
p:ood sorial dealings can 1x5 classified as some kind of kin. ^V^lcn a 
fi-icndship ends because indinduals "let one. anotliev dov^ir' this con- 
cludes both their expectations of one another and their fictive kin 
relationship. In addition, a person defined as a ficti\ e. kin, for :*\-am- 
plo a "sister," docs not usually* bring to tlic rclationshi]) lier own 
relatives. Her mother is not necessarily her fictive sister's mother, 
loosing a fictive relative, therefore, does not dramatically aflV< t the 
shape of personal network as does the dropping of a close kinship 
line. Usually individuals related to fictive kin arc not, in the first 
instance, drawn into the network. 

When a mother has a bo3^fricnd, the community expects that he 
will assume some parental duties toward her chihlren. This is especially 
true if the couple are "lumsek^'oping," that is. >liariit*jC their doiiU'stic 
tas'cs. A non])articipating biological father surrenders many of his 
rights and responsibilities to the mother's husband or current boy 
friend. The attitude and behavior of the boyfriend toward the children 
defines his relationship to them. Clover compares her last two bov 
friends and how they dealt with her children. "I stopped going with 
Max bec.aus<i he took no time for my kids, he just wanted them out 
of our way. I took it for a while cause I got things from him, but 
when he hit my boy I called it quits. If he can't care, he can^t bully 
my kids. But tce^ ne was something else. He was so nice to my kids 
that the babies cried when he left the house. Sometimes I had to yell 
to keep the Idds from bothering him and get some time for my- 
self. After we was housekeeping for about 6 months, Lee said to the 
boys that they sh:>uld call him their play daddy. Lee and I quit last 
year and I'm sorry we did cause the kids really miss him. But he still 
comes over, especially when I'm out and they still call him their 
play daddy." 

Fictive kin relatio* :5 are mainiained by consensus between individ- 
duals, and in some /o.ntext can last a lifetime. If Lee maintains his 
interest in Clover's boys, he may remain a "play daddy" of theirs 
throughout the adult life of the children. 

Children very often establish close aiid affectionate tics with their 
aunts and uncles, for example, with their mother's sister's "old man" 
and their mother's brothers "old lady." These aunts and uncles, on 
the basis of their original consensual relationship, can remain in a 
child's (fictive niece or nephew) personal network for a long time. 
Personal kinship networks are enlarged by the inclusion of these 
affines who can keep the relationship active for a long time. Ruby 
recently visited her uncle Arthur, one of her Aunt Rosie's "old men," 
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in the hospital. "Uncle Arthur and I was always good friends," says 
Kuby, "even when he and Aunt Rosie weren't getting on. He was stay- 
ing witli Kosic, my grandmother and me when 1 was just a kid 
and he always treated me like something real special. Now he is just 
as nice to my kids when he comes over to see them. I really feel 
sad that he's old and sick, he has hi^li blood, and I think he inay 
die." Jluby is also attached to her Ijncle Lazar who started going 
with her mother's yoiMigcst sister when her aunt was just 15. ''My 
aunt has been married twice s'nce, but Uncle Lazar just remained a 
part of our family. He's 58 now and he's been part of our family 
ever since I can remember. He always has been staying with our 
family too. Kiglit now he's staying in the basement below Aunt Rosie's 
apai:;nent rhe c<:oks for him and her old man. He'll always be 
niy Uncle and he and niy Aunt never did get married." 

Members of domestic networks in the flats are drawn from kin and 
f riend.s. Of the two, the kin network is more enduring because all of an 
individual's effective kin are "recognized as having some duties to- 
ward him and some claims on him-" Friendships end, and that is to 
be expeciDed. New friendships can be formed. Some observers of black 
culture regard the friendship network as the "i)roven and adaptive 
base of operations" in lower class life. However, it would be more ac- 
curate to recognize that the resilience of poor black people can be 
attributed to the coalescence of i)ersonal kindreds and networks of 
friends. 

III. Trading, the Poor's Own Socxal Secuiutv 

"Trading" or what people commonly call "swapping," is the most 
injportant form of distribution and exchange of the limited resources 
available to poor people in Jackson Harbor. Domestic networks are 
the i)rimary institution within which trading take: ;)]ace. The trading 
of /Lfoods and services within domestic networks ,.;'rvades the whole 
social -economic life of the paiticipants. 

Trading in the flats generally refers to any objects or services offered 
with the intent of obligating the receiving i)arty. Mauss' classic in- 
terpretation of gift exchange in primiti\ e societies stresses the essence 
of obligation in gift giving, receiving, ami repaying. Trading in 
Jaclcson Harbor evidences a similar obligatory nature. One who re- 
ceived is expected to give, to offer goods or .st»rvices, even without any 
request Stit)ng pressures of commimity ojMnion and the sanction of 
expulsion from the domestic (trading) network serve to enforce the 
obligation. 

Ruby Banl^ analyzes her own exchange behavior and the jiatterned 
i'xp(H'tations and ol&ligations witli clarity. "These days you ain't got 
nothing to he really jyiving, only to your true friends, but most jioople 
trade. Trading is a part of everybody's life. When I'm over at a drl 
friend's house and I see something I want T say, you gotta give tne 
this, you don't need it no way. I act the fool with them. If thev say no, 
I need that, then they keep it and give me something else. Whatever 
I see that I want, I usually get. If a friend lets me -^rear something of 
theirs, I let them wear something of mine. I even let some of my new 
clothes out If my friend has a new dress that I want^ sh^ might tell 
me to wait till sne wears it first and then shell give it to me, or she 
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iniirlit say, well take it on. That's the ^Yay 1 do. I^ots of people done 
wear lots of new clothes I had. 

"My pi rl friend Hilly gave me a dre^ about a month apo and last 
time I went over to her liouse she pave ine sheets and towels for the 
kids cause she knew I needed them. Everytime I po over there she 
always pives me soniethinp. When she conies over my hour^e, I pive her 
wlmtevcr she asks for. We miplit not sec each other in 2 or 3 nioutlis. 
If she comes over after that and I got soniethinp, I pive it to her if she 
wants it. If I po over to her house and she pot somethinp, I take it — 
canned poods, food, milk, it don't make no difference. 

"My TV's been over to my cousin's house for 7 or 8 months now. I 
had a fine couch that she wanted and I pave it to her too. It don't 
make no difference with me what it is or what I have. I feel free kiiow- 
inp that I done my pait in this world. I don't ever expect nothinpback 
ripht away, but when I've piven somethinp to kin or friend whenever 
they think about me they'll brinp somethinp on around. Even if wc 
don't see each other out of 2 or 3 months. Soon enouph they'll come 
around and say, oojnc over to my house. I got somethinp to pive j'ou. 
When I pet over there and they say, you want this, if I don't want it 
my frien(| will say, vrell find soniethinp you like and take it on. 

"You ain't really giving nothinp away because everything that goes 
round conies round in my book. If someone who takes things from me 
ain't giving me anytliinp in return, she can't pet nothing else. When 
someone like that, like my cousin, I^ottie, comes to my house and says 
oooo, you should give me that honey, I can use it in my living room and 
my old man would just love to sit on it — well, if she's like my cousin, 
you dont care what her old man wants, you satisfied with what )'ours 
wants. Some people like my cousin don't mind borrow^ing from any- 
body, but she don't loan you no money, her clothes, nothing. WelK 

she ain't . She don't believe in helping nobody and lots of folks 

gossip about her. I'll never give her nothing again. One time I went 
over there after I had given her all these things and I asked her, how 
about loaning me an outfit to wear. She told me, girl, I ain't got noth- 
inp. I ain't got nothing clean, I just put niy clothes in the cleaners, and 
what I do have you can 't wear cause it's too small for you. Well, lots of 
people talks about someone who act that way. 

"They say yon shouldn't trust nobody, but that's wrong. You have 
to try to trust somebody, and somebody has to try to trust you, cause 
everybody need help in this world. And I was sitting over at the 
laundry worrying that mama didn't have nothinp to cat. I took a cah 
over tlipi-e and gave her 10 more dollai*s. All I had left to my natne was 
$10 to pay on my couch, get food, wash and everything. Biit I ignored 
ni}' problems and gave mama the money I had. Mama didn't really 
have nothing after she paid some bills. She was over there black anil 
blue from not e>ating— stomach growling. The craziest thing was that 
she wouldn't touch the rent money. I gave the last $5 dollars of my 
money to her. She didn't want to take no more cause I was helping her 
so much. Today she took $25 out of the rent money. She paid her 
sister her $5 and gave me $5 to get the kids something to eat. I said 
what about my other $10, but she put me off. She paid everybody else 
and I'm the one who's helping her the most. I could have most eveiy- 
thing I needed if I didn't nave to divide with my mother and her eight 
kids. But she's my mother and I don't want to turn her down." 
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Ruby Bank's rationale shows bow people intontionally obli^riite 
otbei-s in tbe i)ioccss of swapping: objects and services back and forth. 
People give objects of exchange to others generously, new things, 
treasmed items, furniture, cars aind TV's, goods that are i)orisliable^ 
and innumerable services, especiaflly child care. A value is i)laced upon 
the goods given away, but the- value is not determined by the price or 
market value of the object. Many goods have been acqviired through 
previous trades. Presumably stolen ^oods aii? bought at prices far 
below retail cost. The value of the object given away is based upon its 
retaining power over the receiver, that is* how much and over how long 
a time period the giver can expect returns on the gift. Two ii?dividuals 
rarely trade one thing in exchange for another at the same time and 
place. The object swapped is an object offered witli the intent to obli- 
gate the receiver over a period of time. 

The cx2>cctation of future i^ctuni rather than immediate exohaisge 
illustrates the insurance-savings role of trading. Tliis role is also I'e- 
vealed by the perceived nature of ownership of traded propei-tv. A 
l^iver retains "ownership" rights in the object. luisonie cases, the object 
it^sclf may be rcclaimea. More often the owner^iip is more directly 
analogous to a bank deposit ; the depositor has no tight to return of the 
specific money deposiUni but rather a claim against tlie bank wliich 
must be honored on the depositors demand. So, in trading, goods or 
services are given on the understood condition that the giver can re- 
ceive an -equivalent in return, when needed, that the giver con, in effect, 
draw on tJie account, [ 

As already noted above, participants in domestic trading networks 
constantly seek to expand their network, thereby incre^asing tlieir sense 
of security. Here we see an application of the risk-spreading principle 
of insurance. 

The relationship between trading networks and poverty is best ilhis- 
trated by the case of Magnolia's sister Lydia, who was a participant 
in Magnolia's domestic network. Lydia married, and she and her lius- 
band both found steady employment. Economically, they moved into 
middle class status in Jackson Harbor, and Lydia dropped out of 
Magnolia's^ network, refusing to assist her network partners and ceas- 
ing to participate in trading. Such conduct was connemned by Lydia's 
kin but failed to change her conduct. Lydia no longer neerled the secu- 
rity provided by the trading system,* Given her circumstances, she 
would be expected to give moi-e than she would receive, at least in the 
short run. However, after many years Lydia and her husband sepa- 
rated. Lydia immediately attempted to reobligate her kin to her by 
giving away many of her finest and most expensive possessions. Lydia 
was establishing credit for the hard times ahead. 

IV. "FA3f n-r" IX Poon Black Co^^rtixmES : I^rrucATiox for Pmr-ic 

Aip Policy 

The family pattei*ns illustrated in the previous sections represent an 
adaptation pjoor black families must make to stirvive. Public assistance^ 
the primary income source for many of these families, does not provide 
jncome sufficient for even a subsistence level existence. Before examin- 
ing how the domestic network adaptation should influence policy, it is 
important to point out that benefit levels available to public aid recip- 



icnts are exceedingly low. The Social Security Act leaves to the States 
the detorniination of the actual dollar grant paid £o AFDC recipients/ 
Each Stntc prepares what is supposed to be a budget of minimum 
needs, but these have little incixning. Only 14 States pay 100 percent 
of ''budgeted need,*' but many of tl lese budgets are artificially low/ 
Most fc5tat(»s do not pay 100 percent of l)udffet<3d need to AFDC fami- 
lies; some ])ay reduced pcrcentagas of budgeted need, others impose 
flat dollar maximums jjcr family or recipient." 

In March 1072, only one State, Connedirut, paid an AFDC family 
an amount sufficient to meet the barest survival nee<ls meiisured by 
the official poverty level of $4,000 per annuju for a family of four.^^ 
And tliis ^,000 ligure conteniphitos a diet likely to result in long 
run malnutrition, allowing only i)l cents ]x\v day i>er jkm-sou fur food. 
Eleven of the States paid maximum AFDC beiient« of less than 
50 i)ercent of the niininiLMu povoity level (less than $jr>7 monthly). 
Seven other States, for a total of 22, paid $201' mojithly or loss. 
Mississippi computed the minimum needs of a ifamily of four at $277 
monthly and paid that family $G0 per month. ]Mainc computed need 
at $349 monthly and paid $108; in Delaware, the maximum was $158.^^ 
Families that try to raise their total in(»ome through (»arnings face 
the frustration of seeing most of their earnings go to t!ie St^ito and 
Fedei-al Governments in the form of rcduavl AFDC ]iayments. In- 
<X)me from sources other than emploj^ment, including support pay- 
ments, often result in xiollar for dollar reduction in AFDC lK?nefi*ts 
even tliough the benefits are less than budgeted need." 

The patterns of residence, marital relations, and trading networks 
described above represent the strategy- v^d by poor black families 
to survive within these low incomes. Since low AFD(' benefits are 
likely to continue, we may expect that the observed family patterns 
are unlikely to change. In the next two sections, we point out tlie 
importance of considering these family patterns in determining: (A) 
the appropriate policv with regaid to obtaining child support pay- 
ments from fathers of children receiving AFDC^and (B) the appro- 
priate definition of "family'' in income maintenance programs. 

A. Child Support in Perspective 

On the question of suppoit of cliildren, general agreement exists 
as to two major objectives. There is little disagreement with the objec- 
tive of achieving for all children adequate financial, social, and affec- 

' RoHOdo V. Wpman, 397 U.S. 397 (1970). 

' Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 8tate*s Method for Deiermi- 
nation of Amount of Grant for an AFDC Family Size of Four (as of Mar. 31, 
1972). Unpablisbed. Hereafter cited as HEJW Survey. 

• HEW Survey. See also Jefferson v. Hackney , 406 U.S. 635 (1972) ; Dandridge 
V. XVilliamg, 397 U.S. 471 (1970). 
HEW Survey. 

" HEW Survey. 

"The Social Security Act requires the States to take into consideration in 
determining need any income or resource of any AFDC recipient, 42 U.S.C. i 602 
(7) , except for limited income from employment, see text at footnote 18. 



tive resoui^ces." Nor is there substantial disa<^reeineiit with the concept 
t)iat parents, not the State, should be pri/n.^iiJy /esp^psible for the 
suppoit of their children, or with its corollary, tliat die objective 
of providing for children be met with the least i)ossible cost to the 
taxpayer.^* 

It follo\^s from these propositions tliat the GovernnuMit should at- 
tempt a large scale effort to obtain child support contributions only 
if the benefits in terms of taxpayer savings outweigh the enforcemejit 
costs, and if there is no substantial adv irse effect on tlie resources 
available to tlie cliildren involved, 

1. EmXTS ON CIIILDUEK OF MGOROUS ruKSDrr roucY 

Largi* scale efforts to seek contributions^ from nonsupportiufr t'i\< hers 
would do little or nothing to help depcnflcnt AF1>C children, Snuie 
poor children may even lose previous iinancial and psychologii-al 
resources as a result of a policy o^ 'vigorous pursuit. 



children receiving AFDC, nearly all the money would go to State and 
Federal governments in the form of reduced welfare payment?- . In 35 
of tlie 50 States, any payment recovered from the father of a welfare 
child accrues solely to tjje State, the child receiving nothing,^^ In 20 
of these 35 States, the child receives nothing oven though the State is 
paying public assistance benefits which are less than the State's own 
version of minimum needs. In West Virginia, for example, the s!and- 
ard of need for a family of four is $2G5 monthly, but ^he State only 
pays $138. If the father were to contribute or pay $100 either volun- 
tarily or by court order, the State payment is i*educijd to $38, leaving 
tlie family with only $138, still $127 short of the budgeted figure for 
minimum subsistence needs In nine otlier States, a portion of the 
father's payment goes to his children and a portion to the State, but 
the State receives the greater portion in most of these cases. In only 
seven States would a father's payment go entirely to the child and 
these States all pay assistance benefits less than budgeted need. Even 
in these seven States, as with the nine in which the child receives a por- 

"The Social Security Act provisions on AFDC stress the provision of *'finanrial 
assittance and rehabiHtation and other services'* to dependent chndren and the 
importance of r^roriding them with "continuing: parental caro or prntectfon" and 
of maintaining and strengthening famHy lite, 42 U.S,a §601, State welfare 
laws often speak in terms of providinK Bufllcient Income to protect the health 
and well-being of children. Judicial decisions abound with exprossions such 
as . . protection of such Idependwit] cliildren is the paramount goal of APDC/' 
King v. Bmith, 392 U.S. 309, 325 (1968). 

"Every State requires parents to support their children, A State which 
requires a biological father to support his legitimate children must also require 
surtwrt of illegitimate children, Qotnezx. Peres, 93 S. Ct, 872 (1973), The Social 
Securltj* Act requires the States to develop programs for obtaining support from 
AFDC fathers. 42 U,S.C, $1602 (11) and (17). However, benefits to eligible 
children cannot be denied even if the mother refuses to identify the father. Doe v. 
Swank, 332 F. Supp, 61 <N,D,, III, 1971), afTd sub nora Weaver v. Doe, 404 U,S. 
987 (1971). 

"•hew Survey. 
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payments from fathei-s of 
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tion of the suppoit payment, the child benefits only to tlic^ extent that 
the public assistance payment plus his share of the father's payment 
brings tlie family up to the State's budget of minimum need. Tlius, in 
the seven State group, (assuming a budgeted need of $300 and a maxi* 
muni public assistance payment of $250) if the father pays $100 sup- 
port, the children receive only $50^ the other $50 going to the State, 
It is therefore more accurate to describe the current situation on pay- 
ments by AFDC fathers as "State reimbursement payments" rather 
than the'commonly used expression "support payment^/' 

Xot only would AFDC children gain little or nothing from a vigor- 
ous pursuit of their fathers, but the net effect may be a reduction in the 
total resources available to the children. The findings of this study in- 
dicate that many cJiildron could lose the precious financial and psycho- 
logical resources that absent fathei*s and their families now provide 
on an infoimal and vohmtaiy basis. Staek's findings show that the cru- 
cial issue in terms of the resources available to a child is whether the 
fatlier openly aclaiowledges the child to be his, thereby bringing the 
fatJier's kin into the cliild's domestic network. The actual financial 
support from the fatl\cr may be small or nonexistent, and the expecta- 
tion of such support is low, particularljr where the father and mother 
do not marry. The significant element is the variety of material and 
psychological resources the child obtains from the lather's kin if the 
father openly accepts tJie child. These resources cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars; they include providing child care, feeding the child, 
providing furniture, sharing clothing \\?iich circulates among children 
in the network, including the child in social and recreational activities. 
On occasion the father s kin assume complete care of the child. More- 
over, a substantial number of AFDC fathers maintain close relation- 
ships with their children and play an important parental role in af- 
fection and discipline, even though offering no financial support.. 

The importance of the supportive role of the father's kin must, be 
evaluated in terms of the inadequacy of AFDC payments. The 
strengthening and expansion of domestic networks is vital to the sur- 
vival of poor families. A cliild's network can be doubled in size by in- 
clusion of its father's kin, but this is dependent on the fatliers acknowl- 
edgment of paternity. 

A program which activeb' seeks legal sanctions against low-inoome 
black fathers who are not voluntarily contributing to the support of 
their children is likely to deprive some poor children of sorely needed 
material, psychological and social support which would otherwise be 
foiihroming from the father and his kin. We submit that it is a rea- 
sonable assumption that some fathers will refuse to aclnmwletlge i)atcr- 
nity to reduce the legal harassment that may follow. Because sv im- 
port proceedings afrainst AFDC fathei*s was virtually noncxisteiit Li 
Jackson Harbor, Stack could not have discovered actual cases of 
refusals to acknowledge because of fear of hfrsi] entanglpinents. We 
have found no reliable data in any other source. We submit that it is 
reasonable to expect that it will not be long before it is understood in 
poor black communities tliat open acknowledgment of paternity in- 
creases the speed and certainty of judicial decrees of support. But 
whatever a court may decree^ the father^s determination tcill prevail 
as to whether the child receives support from his kin* A court may or- 
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dcr support, but if the father loses his job, no funds will be received 
by eitlier tlio child or the State, Even where a father has first acroi)tod 
a cliild, his later disaffinnation usually results in a withdrawal of the 
father's kin from the child's domestic network (except that where 
close, long term relationships have developed between the child and 
certain of the father's kin, those kin may remain in the network). 

In some cases, the pursuit of low-income fathei-s to reimburse the 
State for public assistance payments may result in a loss of additional 
financial benefits available to a child, A fatlier may not offer regular 
support but may mak^i occasional gifts of money, or pay some rent » 
in a crisis, or buy the child clothing. Such cash outlays may occur 
on occasions when the father is able to obtain a job after a period of 
unemployment, The amounts may appear small to tlie jnore afllueiii., 
but a gift of $30 is more than is generally budgeted by welfare autlior- 
ities for food for a child for an entire month. In many States, small 
gifts not regularly received are not considered as resources or in- 
come and da not reduce the amount of public assistance payment; if 
technically a resource, they are unlikely to be reported.^*^ If a fathei" is 
saddled witli a reimbursemoit order, the likelihood that he will have 
the funds or desire to make an additional payment to his child is 
sharply reduced, if not negated. Public policy should encourage, not 
discc'tirage, AFDC fathers t6 give assistance, however small, to their 
children livingonbelow-subsistencc incomes. 

Vigorous support programs can have additional negatiA-e olTects on 
poor families. Increasing the contributions of a low-income father can 
hurt the father's current family while not helping his children f loni 
a prior union, since the amount uiken from the father will generally 
accrue to the State, Some low-income AFDC fathers are supporting 
or contributing to the support of children other than their AFDO 
chikl, and often living with ('lose non-AFDC childron and married to 
their mother, A division of the father's income to reinjbnrse the State 
for its AFDC payments to a child by a prior union may result in 
adding his present family to the welfare i-oll, or driving; that second 
family' deeper into poverty. Or it may be the last straw which loads 
tJie already overbnrdejied father, struggling af a thankless job at low 
pay, to give up the ghost, Gelhorn suggested that the financial return 
on support actions are achieved at the cost of "later social expenses 
for institutionalization of the parties, for lawlessness by men whose 
latent grudges against society are aroused, and for the economic and 
emotional wounds that may be suffered by the defendant's other 
family. In short, there are hidden as well as direct costs in collecting 
these moneys," " 



^•The prospect of smaU sums of money received by an AFDC family going un- 
repoHcd to the wf^Kftce autliorities raises for some the spoctre of "welfare cheat- 
ing/' for others the issue of Inequalities of administration. We are not referring 
to fainiUes with adequate income of their own committing fraud in its true sense 
to obtXLin welfare payments. We are speaking of eligible families living on below- 
subsisteuce welfare payments who must utilize every available resource to sur- 
vive. It is the system wliich pays a family less tlian its minimum need, and tlien 
attempts to deprive the family of a father's occasiomil glft^ that causes such 
'•irregularities." If the suggestion herein were adopted and the faraUy permitted 
to retain a father's contribution up to a standard of minimum adequate needs, 
the "nonrei)orting" issue would virtually disappear, 

"Gelhom, Children and Families in the Courts of Kew York Ciiy, 190 (1954). 
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2. ALTERNATIVES WHICH MAXIMIZE RESOURCES TO POOR CWILDREK 

Tlje policy of legftl proceedings against large numbers of low-income 
fathers of AFDC children is potentially hannful to children. But 
what ai-e the alternatives? In this section, we suggest alternatives 
largely based on our findings concerning poor black families. 

The decision as to whether a nousupport proceeding shouid be insti- 
tuted a^inrt the fatlier should t»;rn on whetlier the action will increase 
or dimmish the totality of resources available to the child. The person 
best able to make this determination is the motljcr, not tljo ciifitrict 
attorney or the social worker. Only the mother can measure the value 
of sup|K)n i* mailable from tlie father's kin network and the potentiality 
of its loss if legal action is brouglit against tlio father. The mother 
too is move likely to know or be able to learn whetlier the father is 
earning enough on a regular basis to make a legal proceeding 
wortliwhile. 

Mothers, of course^ niust obtain financial benefits for tlicir ohiMren 
if tliey arc to pursue legal remedies vohmtarily. As noted above, in 
most States there is an effective 100 perccjit tax on support payjiients 
from the AFDC father since they arcrue entirely to tln» goveruinent. 

We propose that the Social Security Act be amended to rerjuire that 
at least two-thirds of child support payments would not be counted as 
income for purposes of computing a family-s AFDC grant. This 
change would allow^ welfare families to retain most of tlio <'lnl(l ^np- 
poit money. Given the low level of AFDC benefits and the low income 
of most AFDC fathers, this p ropoRiil wouhl not result in AFIK^ ftimi- 
lies with incomes substantiallv above minimal needs. The proposal 
applies to support payments tlie same concepts underlying the work 
incentive provision currently in effect. Tlie Social Security Act pro- 
vides that part-time earnings of AFDC children and tlie first $30 
monthly plus one-*'nrd of additional earnings by an AFDC rr.othei* 
may not be treated n:^ income in computing need. 

There arc of course some cases where the father's income is more 
than adequate for his own needs and those of relatives he already is 
supporting voluntarih', and where a refusal of a mother to prcsr for 
su])port of children fathered by such a man would be unreasonable. 
There is no reason why a simple system cannot be developed to collect 
support from AFDC fathers who are fully employed and perfectly 
capable of supporting their children. In fact, a model already exists 
for such a program. In somQ Stat^, "responsible^' adults arc required 
to support their indigent adult relatives. For example, an adult son 
may be required to contribute to the support of his aged father who 
is receiving old age assitance. Federal regulations require that the 
State establish a scale of contributions ba^ on sufficient inrome to 
warrant expectation that relatives can contribute to the suppoit of 
applicants or impients, "which income scale exceeds a minimum level 
of living and at least represents a minimum level of adequacy that 
takes account of the needs ami othor ohli^ratioriS of the lelativ* s.'- " 



"42U:S.C. f<l02(a)(8). 

"45 G.F.E. |23S.20(a)(S)(Tl), Arguably, the langnase of the regulation 
makes it appUcable to cbUd support as well as support of relatlTefi other than 
children, font the States generally do not apply any nnifonn scale to chUd 
support payments. Rather, courts set support payments on a case-by-case basis. 
Changes to reflect fluctuations of income require additional <:ourt appearances. 
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The rogiilations require that '*no i cqucst will l)C made for contribution 
from relatives whose net cash income is below the income scale,'' In 
other words, before support ]iayinents are required, the relative must 
h^nve sufficient income to meet the minimum adequate needs of the 
relative and those directly dependent upon him. 

State plans on file with HEAV tha'. set old-ap* assistance support 
standards for adults with necwly aged parents o!^t a p:uide to ap- 
propriate income levels and reqtii red contributions for AFDC fathers. 
Some examples from different areas of the country and representing 
a spectrum of income contribution levels are : 

Contributions required of adult child jor support of aged parent ' 



Monthly 

Monthly coDtrilnitton 
Income required 



Ohio: 

Single person « $221 $10 

Do 632 80 

With 3 dependents M40 5 

Do 632 40 

New Jersey : 

Single person ' 370 !0 

Do - 1,200 380 

With 3 (lepeiidcnts * 730 10 

Do 1,200 138 

Virginia (higher income counties) : 

Siiid*^ person * 475 10 

Do 900 164 

With 3 dependents « 724 7 

Do. _ 900 86 

Califoriiia: 

Single person _ »533 10 

Do : 1,333 05 

With 3 dependents _ _ » 1, 333 5 



f 1 Jnfonnution suppliwl by Assistance Paymonts Administration, Social and Rehalulitation Service, 
l>eimrtnient of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
^ No (}Oiit ril)utioiis roqnlrod if income is below listed figure. 

KpuViKtic income contribution standards would also insure that 
the Government did not push the father's current familj- into poveitj^ 
and onto the welfare rolls in the process of recouping AFDC pay- 
tneuts to children from the father's earll<?r union. Thev would also 
result in more fruitful collection efforts against those able to pay and 
avoid the \^astc inherent in pursuing low-income fathers with little 
or no ability to contribute. I?oalistic income contribution schodnles 
would save endless hours of legal and judicial time since, the outcome 
of legal proceedings would be preordained once paternity is established 
or acknowledged. The incentive to IJtigate in the hope of obtxiining 
reduced payments would be eliminated. 

3. SAVIKGS FOR TAXPAYERS, XnTTH OU REALITY? 

The question remains as to whether the proposals above would result 
in any mcrease in the taxpayers' cost of supporting the welfare pro- 
gram for children. Even if it could be shown that some additional 
cost to the taxpayer is involved, we submit that it is far outweighed 
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by the benefits of maximization of resources to the chihlren. If in 
fact the iK)licies conflict hero, our value judgment is clear. Hut we 
do not believe therc is any such conflict in fact, for it has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated that a broad scale of legal proceedings 
against AFDC fathers will produce any substantial savings for the 
taxpayer. Certainly no program should be undertaken which threatens 
the resources of poor children until the burden of proof has been met 
that the program will achieve som© benefit for someone. 

Availaole information from this and other- studies on reimburse- 
ment payments from AFDC fathers indicates that an enforcement 

f)rogram against the broad population of AFDC fathers will lead to 
ow per capita returns. Although Stack did not undertake a study of 
employment or income of AFDC fathers in the flats, her observation of 
the fatheis permits an attempt to draw a composite picture of AFDC 
fathers in the flats. The father would be a youn^ man between 18 and 
35, a high school dropout, unskilled or semiskilled worker, nnem- 
ployed or sporadically employed in ]ow-payin<; positions. This i)roJ:le 
conforms with the statistical information available concerning AFDC 
fathers and black males living in low-income urban areas. A national 
survey of AFIX/' families in 1071=° found that among those fatliers 
whose educational status could be determined, oiilv 27 percent had 
finished high school."^ This rate of graduation is only one-half of the 
already low graduation mte for all olaek males in tlie labor force, age 
22 to »34, living in low-income urban areas.^^ 

Additional evic^<^nce on the economic opportunitie?; of black males in 
lov;-incoine areas sliows much the same picture. In an analysis of 107<) 
census statistics f(»r low-income urban areas, the National Urban 
League found the "real" unemployment rate among all blacks to be 
23.8 percent.^^ This real rate includes those officially counted as un- 
em|)loyed ind those "discouraged" workers who would ac<'e])t employ- 
ment if a\'ailable but who no longer seek work actively because of 
repeated inability to find work. Earnings and occupat3on^i^ are other 
indicators of economic Ft^itus. Of all black males living in loAv-income 
areas, 42 wrcent earned less than $G,000." Only 25 percent worked in a 

* National C<»nter for Social Statistics, ''Findings nf the 11)71 .VKHC ?;nrvcv" 
(hereafter National AFDC Survey). Pt 1— 'Demographic ami troKram Char- 
acteristics," DIIEW Publ. No. (SRS) 72-03756. Pt. il— "Financial (Circum- 
stances," DHEW Publ. 72-03757. 

^ \;»tinnal AFDC Survey, pt. I, tab!e20. 

^U,S. Iliireau of the Census, Census Population: J970 Employment ProftJeff of 
Selected Low Income Areas. PHC (3) 1, January 1972 (hereafter Low Income 
Onsufi), table 2(a). 

National Urban L^gue, Inc., Black Vnemplopmeyil: A CrhU Situation 
(797^), table 3. 

Ix)w income census, table H. A ''study" by the California State Social Wel- 
fare Board, Final Report of the Task Force on Absent Parent Child Support 
(39<1) included a tabulation (app. 3(c). item 0) which t^t forth ftfnjres which 
indicnte that 53 percent of absent AFDC fathers whose Ineomo is "known ' 
earn more that ^400 monthly. These figures are listed as if the> >'<ere authorita- 
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white-collar occupation and only 12 percent worked as craftsmen or 
foremen.^* 

Tlic second piece of evidence against the belief that a vigorous pur- 
suit policy would yield taxpayer savings is based on actual experience. 
The national e^^rvey of AFDC families by HEWs National Center for 
Social Statistics revealed that only 13.3 percent of the absent fathers 
of AFDC children were making "support" payments in 1971 and 
that the total of these payments comprised only 17.6 percent of the 
total incofne (including public aid) of the families to which the3' were 
contributing.*' The average payment from contributing fathers was 
$85 per month but more thhxx half of these fathers contributed less 
than $75 monthly.** These figures of aetual payments are probably 
much higher than collections from an enforcement program against 
the entire population of AFDC fathers would oe. In view of the 
limited and sporadic nature of enforcement proceedings agaia^t 
AFDC fathers, those actually making reimbursement payments are a 
select group, likely to represent a more highly paid, regularly em- 
ployed^Toup than would be found in the overall AFDC absent father 
population. 

There is little data available on wliethcr more widespread sui)ix)i't 
enforcement programs against AFDC fathers would produce substan- 
tial income in excess of the costs of the nragram. The national AFDC 
survey for 1971 found that the wliereabouts of 63 percent of absent 
AFDC fathers was unknown." Wbethei this reflects actual difficulties 
in locating fathers or the lack of enforcement procedures is si>eculative. 

Many State officials share ihe view of Arkansas welfare officials that 
an intensive program for securing payments "would not be woilhwhile 
because most absent parents did not have the means to support their 



tire, and only one who reads the entire report di^vers a sentence on p. 10 tliat 
"The informal study (app. 3) was nf>t designed to meet the criteria for scientific 
sampling methods^ and the size of the sample in relation to the universe Is ^nch 
that the results are not valid for reliable projection.** Despite this admission, 
the California rex)ort and recommendations is based largely on the "findiiip:s'' of 
the study. The statistics on incomes appear doubtful because they pnrnllel the 
income figures for all black full-time vear-round workers in low-iucoine areas. 
(Low Income Census, table H.) There is no record, study, or oi>servation that 
would suggest that incomes of absent AFDC fathers Mould be the saun* as the 
entire population of full*time working black r>eople. In addition, the Ciilif<»niia 
statistics api)ear to have l)een compiled by asking AFDC mothers what was the 
income of tJie absent fathers, hardly an accurate means of obtaining informal ion. 
Finally more tlian Iialf of the fathers* inc*omes in the already inadoipiate sample 
were unlcnown, further rendering the remaining "statistics" useless. 

* I^w Income Census, table 5(a). 

" National AFDC Survey, pt. 11, table 62. 
" NaUonal AFDC Survey, pt. II, table 54A. 

* National AFDC Survey, pt. II. tables 56 and 62. 

•National AFDC Surrey, pt 1, table 16. Thlrty-ei^ht percent of all AFDC 
fathers were unknown, but the computation include<l fatiiers in the home (IKJ 
pff^rcent) and fathers known to be dead, institutionalized or in a forei;:n Cdiintrj' 
percent). Therefore, of Uie absent fathers from whom KUpiM)rt is theoretically 
arailaMe, the whereabouts of 53 percent were unknown. 



families,."" In Jackson Harbor, support proceedin":s apiinst AFDC 
fathers aro niro. On tlie other hand, in tlic State of Wasliinp:ton, ac- 
cording to a study by tlic Comptroller General, reimbursement pay- 
ments from AFDC /athcrs were claimed to l)e five times what State 
officials claimed were costs of collection." Whether this ratio, if ac- 
curate, is attributable to Washington's well orpanized projrram for col- 
lection from AFDC fathers, as the Comptroller (leneral assumed, or 
whether the ratio V7as not sij^nificantly dillei'ent from other States is 
diflicult to determine. In most Statues, responsibilitv for cu'iection from 
AFDC fathers is spread among local welfare and law enforcement offi- 
cials, makinff an accurate determination of collection cost difficult if 
not impossible. In Washington a centralized collection agency makes 
cost determination somewhat more possible, but not entirely accurate, 
and it appears that the Comptroller Genera?: uncritically accepted the 
cost estimates of State officials. For example, the cost figui^es used by 
the Comptroller General cover only the .statewide central collections 
section of the State welfare agency. This se'Ction does not appear to 
employ any attorneys, enforcement proceedings being referred by the 
collect ion section to law enforcement officials." 

No consideration was given to costs of law enforcc*ment agencies 
in proceedings against AFDC fatliers or to the costs of the judicial 
agencies involved, ev^Mi though it appears that approximatelv 40 
perciMit of the e:»ses involvefl jiiduMnl proceedijigs.^^ These costs will he 
substantial in any bixrad experiment. Foi example, in Jaclcson Harbor 
with an AFDC caseload of approximately 500 cas(*s. an attorney was 
paid $3,000 i)er year by the State, sup]>osedly as a fee for bringing 
support actions against AFDC fathers as well as for performing other 
legal services for the welfare agency. C/oni])uting the time available 
at tho minimum establislicd bar rate, the attorney could devote less 
than i> lioui*s per week to tlie business of the welfare agency. 

The Endings of the 1071 national AFDC survey sharply challenge 
the validity of the Comptroller General's conclusion that "Tlie State 
of Washington was more successful in collecting child support for 
AFDC childi-en than were the other States (Arkansas, Iowa, and 
Pennsylvania) included in our review.'' Washington differed from the 
national average in percent of contributing fathers by only per- 
cent (18.8 percent to 13.3 : ^rcent) and in average contribution by 



"•OojnptroUer General of the United States. Collection of Chiltf fHitpporf Uvder 
iM Program of Aid ^o FamilicH With Dependent Children, 22 (1072) (hereafter 
cited as Comptroller Oenerars report). See also Kaplan. Support Frpm Ah/tcnt 
Fathers of Children Reeeiving ADC, U.S. Bureau of Public Assistance Reiwrt 
No. 41 (lJ)r>0). Tlie author of a field survey of support enforcement in Kentudij- 
donhted whether any substantial cost savings would result from a State en- 
forcement pn»g:ram against AFDC fathers, 57 Ky, LJ» 228, 255 (19G9), but fa- 
von-d Kiich a proprnm if the funds collected were primarily retained by the chil- 
dren, not the State. Under Kentucky practice at the time, 85 percent of AFDC 
supi)ort payments accrued to the State. Further, if a support order was in eiTect, 
the State reduced the AFDC payment on the assumption that the required pay- 
ment would actually be made, so that the children snfTered the loss of nonpayment 
while the State reaped the benefit even if the payment was never made. Gardner, 
Mnintnininff Welfare Familieg* Income in Kentucky: A Study of the Relationship 
Between AFDC Orantg and Support Payments From Al>»ent Parents^ S7 Ken- 
tucky r^iD Journal 22^ (1969). 

" Comptroller Oeiw»rars report at p. 9. 

" Comptroller General's report at pu 14. 
Comptroller Oenerars report at p. 17. 
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only $3.0;] monthly ($88.52 to $81.89). IVmisylvania, which appears 
to follow tho tisiuJ j)attorn of limited i)nrsnit of AFDC fntluTS (and 
v%liiHi was criticiz^'d hy the Coniptrollor (lonrral) docs almost ji.s well 
as Washington, Pennsylvania fathers contrihuting in 16 pei'cciit of 
the cases an average amount of $92.88.'* 

In short, no case has as yet been made that any net henefit wonld 
accrue to the taxpayer from laws sncli as that pjissed hy the Senate 
in 1972 (but dropped in (Conference) making nonsupjWrt a Federal 
crime in certain cases, or from devoting substantial anuumts of public 
funds to finance a vigorous program of enfoi'cemeut of curivnt State 
support laws. 

/j. Definithn of Family 

Welfare systems based on a determination of need must liavc 
a means of delining an economic unit for the purposes of neter- 
mining eligibility and the amount to be paid in l)cnelUs. Under 
the AFDC i)rogram and many proposals for public assistance pro- 
gi-ams involving children, tlie economic unit is defined in terms of a 
*'faniily*\ that is. in terms of a grouping of individuals mther than 
a single pei-son. Snch a irioujnng follows automatically from the in- 
clusion of children. Children are incapable of self-support; hence a 
determinati(ui of their need depends upon a measurenjcnt of what is 
received or availal)le from adults. Second, caring for childmi may 
require that one or more adults leave the lalx)r market. The needs of 
the adult caivtaker must then be included in determining uwhIs of 
the child unless alteniative publicly financed day care facilities are 
available. Third, excluding adults i-esponsible for the ciirc of children 
from the recipient unit would require a virtually imjKissible deter- 
mination of how much of their income is actually avnilable to the 
children. Otherwise, virtually all children would be eligible since they 
have no income other than that received fmm adnlt-s. Finally, since 
cash assistance cannot be paid directly to children, some person 
(usually the one acting as their caretaker) must be designated as 
"grante^e" of public assistance. 

Anv attempt to define a "family unit" must, of course, by viewed 
in light of the purpose for which the definition is sought. For example, 
the concept of "family" under the Internal Revenue Code diflei*s 
depending on whether the question is the right to file joint returns, 
claim allowances for dependents, deduct c/)st-of child care or attribute 
control of income or property," As Klein has noted, family unit at 
best "may connote a collection of notions of how certain relationships 



•*The Comptroller OenerarR report (p. ^4) preimred an annlysiR which eon- 
olodert that "In WaRbliieton the percentajre nf ahFent parents nmkinc rhUd 
support paymentw \n M^lfioantly higher than that \n other Statps/* The Ims's 
for this assertion a samule of only KO cases out nf a total AFPC oaselond of 
37.810. hardly a Ptatlstlr*ally valid sample. The national AFDC snn't^y 1« hnPfd 
on a sample of 1 jx^reent of caseload, seven times a« jrreat as that used in fli*» 
ronijitroUer Generars report. The ilifTerence in Kamplln^ eihrne ro^uiiroK a relic- 
tion of the Iir?»ressIon jrfvpii hy the Comptroller Generars r**TK»rt that 4a perr^nt 
of alisent AFDC fathers are mnkini? snpnort payments Iti the lirrht of the findine: 
of on'y percent hy the national AFDC surrey. Tlie validity of tlie ^^iiiit*- 
troIl#*r OeneraVs sample? is further vitiated hy the fact that in only .*? cawes o»it 
of r»0 !n Its sample In WashinRt<m was the Identity of the fatlier nndetormineil. 

"See Klein. "Familial Kelatlonshlus and Kconomic WelLneinff: Fanii'y Tnii 
Rules for a Nepntive Income Tax.** 8 If art: J. LcgU, 3a3 (1!>71 ). 
20-C24— 73 ^9 
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(for example^ dopondcncy, proximity, consanguinity ami responsi- 
bility) affect individual ccononuc wulfare".^'^ And these notions may 
be ai)pljcablc to ojic racial, ctljnic, or economic g^roup but not for 
others, \Yhercas the pronml;^atioii of a law or regulation gcnevuUy 
requires some degree of tmiforinity. Kven within a given cultural 
group, there will be a wide variety of domestic pattern?. Klein points 
out how even the simplest family groui)ing, a man and woman wh<» 
are legally jnarricd, present roijij)lex variations which may require 
differing trciitmcnt under income maintcnaiue ])rograins."^ 

The rciility of family ix^latioiiships for many poor black familie- 
is a complex domestic network, such as the one traced in section III. 
However, current welfare law and in:iny welfare reform proposals 
fail to take account of the implications of tiiesc* domestic networks 
on how best to define "family.'' 

The basic definition of family in current welfare law is a mother 
and her children. This definition was shaped by the provisions of 
the Social Security Act establishing the AFDC program. The act 
was enacted in 1935, at the heig!»t of the depression, at about the 
same time as the massive jTiublic works nrogram (commonly known 
as WPA) was instituted. The general tlieory was that tl}e Gov(»rn- 
ment. as employer of last rcsoii, would provide work for every aUle- 
bodied male; public aasistance would be necessary onlv in families 
lacking a male breadwinner. Federally supporte<I public assistance 
was therefore provided only to adults who were disabled, blind, age<l 
a)id to families with chihlre^n in whicli one paivnt was either dead, 
disabled or absent from the liome. The "absent father" requirement 
was thus creatx»d and provided strong encouragement for unemployed 
or underemployed fathers to leave the home of their children so that 
they might receive AFDC benefits.*^ In 1901, Congress finally amended 
the* Social Sf^urity Act to permit but not require the States to pay 
AFDC be.ncfits to families where kn unemployed father with a recent 
history of employment remains in the home,^* but only 23 States and 
the District of Columbia now pay such benefits. In 30 States, the absent 
father requirement continues in effect. In these States, the presence of 
the father in the home renders his children and their mother ineligible 
for AFDC. 

l^finition of "family" in AFDC is further limited bv a combination 
of Federal and Statue laws and regulations which limit eligible recip- 
ients to children and their parent or other caretaker, and in special 
circimistances, to another adult deemed "essential" to the well-being 
of the diild. For example, the State law applicable in Jackson, Harbor 
defines the "family^^ as a dependent child and his parent, parents, or 
other relatives standing in loco parentis to him who maintain a home 
for and provide him with care and supervision. This definition is a 
far cry from the reality of kin and nonkin who form the active basis 
of ecoiiomic and social cooperation for each child. It does not take into 
account the actual number of people sleeping in or eating in a house- 



**Th\d. at 362. 
•"Ibid, at 373-384. 

"^Kirto r. Smith. ?92 U.S. 309. 327-29 (IOCS). 
•42 r.S.C. 1607. 
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li<»]'l. (Mil thonpi ihcy may have no income and are actually «liaring 
tlie Utod and housing purchased with public aid funds.*® 

In Jackson Harbor, the number of adults who may be inchnled in 
bwd^^ctinfr r.oed is limited to two. Xo adult may be included except par- 
ivnts and their children or a relative vir foster parent acting in place 
of a jKireut. There is an cxeeption for a relative deemed "os^entiar 
to i^rovidf care for tlie child. This is ijcnerally applicable only when 
tlie jiiotlier is incapacitated and unable to provide adequate care for 
the i^iiildren or when the mother is working; or in a job training pro- 
grnni and therefore away from the home. If a household consists of an 
able-lodied mother and her children and the mother s mother, sister 
Hn<i brother, only the needs of the mother and children would be com- 
pleted even thougli the other adults would be sharing the welfare benc- 
iWy. if a mother and her children move into the household of the 
UK'tlu r*s mother so that the mother may enter a job training program, 
tlie ^nandmother may be deemed an essential person and included in 
Die welfare budget it she cares for the children but none of the other 
atlulls living in tlie household woidd be included. 

KeJatives living with AFDC cliildren may cause a reduction in the 
amount of welfare payments even thoui!:h they have no income. In 
,Iackson Harbor, a major part of the welfare budget, averaging about 
on</-third of the total payment (depending on family size), is com- 
pu(-ed on tlic basis of rent and utilities. The maximum allowance for 
i-ent (excluding utilities) is $97 per montlh The rent maximum itself is 
unrealistic, even for the substandard housing in wliich most AFDC 
reeipiejits live, and paiiicularly for large, families. Nevertheless, if 
(here is a noneligjble relati^'e living in the liome with AFDC children, 
in computing AFDC grants, the rent portion of the grant is decreased 
l»y tJie proportion that noneli^ible relatives bear to the total occupants 
of tlie residence. This reduction in benefits is made even though the 
AFDC family is actually paying n)ore rent than the $97 allowance 
and even if the noneligible relatives contribute nothing toward the 
rent. If a mother and three AFDC children live in the same household 
with the mothers mother, sister, and brother (making a total of seven ) 
and tlie rent for tlie house is $145, then four-sevenths of $145, or $84 
would generally be attributable to the AFDC recipients and included 
jn their budget. But in Jackson Harbor, the budget will include only 
four-seventlis of the $97 rent maximum, leaving only $50 budgeted for 
rent. A similar proration is made for utilities. 

The dispanty between the reality of families as economic units and 
the definition of family in laws governmg AFDC is a direct result of 
the tnmcated categorical nature of AFDC, Imiiting benefits to paitjnt^; 
and childrt»n and excluding the working poor. In this one i-espect, the 
family assistance plan (FAP) . which passed the House of Representa- 
tives in the 92d Congress but failed to win Senate approval, adds rc^al- 
ism by taking account of sharing of households by relatives. Section 
2155 define? ''family'' as — 



^'Tije N;itioiial AFDC Survey, table It reported that 34 percent of AFDC fam- 
Uif^ hiid itersons Uring in the household who were not in the assistance group. 
Information was not reported as to wliether snch persons had anj income. 
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*'(a) Two or mow individuals — 

"(1) who arc related by blood, niarriacre. or ntloption. 
"(2) who arc livinjj; in a place of residejire nmijit^iijiod by 
one or more of them as liis or their own liome, 

"(3) all of whom are residents of the United States at 
least one of whom is cither (a) citi7x»n or (b) an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, and 

"(4) afc^castoncof whom is a child who is in (lie rare of or 
dependent wpm another of such individuals 
"shall be iv^ji^rded as a family for purposes of this title . . 
^"^nder this definition, all persons related by blood or niarriaixe and 
residin^r in tlic same household are inHuded v-ithin tlie family for pur- 
poses of determininjr eliphility and l)enefits. Tlnis. most. I)ut not all, 
the persons residin<r in a household which is part of a domestic Jiet- 
work will be included in computin<r the need of that liotisehold. 

Unrelnted individuals livinjr in the household, even if they have 
l)ecom«» fictive kin, would continue to be excluded. Also exclude<l are 
all menibei^s of domestic networks that live outside the household. 
Pmblems of definition of familv which are probably insoluble a|)p<»ar 
to pivclude any broader grouping than kin by blood or marria<;c in 
the same bouseiiold. 

A bi-oader definition of "family,*' as provided in FAP, would not 
necessarily increase assistance payments to the familv. Tender current 
law, only coutril)utions actually "received by the AFDC jjroup from 
relatives livin/r in the same household are treated as income of the 
AFDC ^roup which i-educe the arrant." This rentnmnent of proof of 
actual contribution applies even to the husband of the mother of AFDC 
children by another man.*^ Since it is virtually impossilile to prove the 
amount actually contributed by relatives unless vohmtarily reported, 
some AFDC recipients receiving financial aid from relatives receive 
higher Wnefits than other recipients who repoit such payments. A 
broader definition of family would reflect the true income of the ^roun 
of relatives sharin^r a liousehold. Since many al)le-bodied adults will 
cam more than the increase of the assistance ^rant attributable to their 
inclusion in the family unit, the net ^rant would be decreased. 

Our finding indicate that residential patterns amonj? poor urban 
blacks have a h\^h depee of fluidity. One would expect that rwipient.s 
will adjust residences to achieve the hij^hest possible l>enefits. Thus, it 
is imi)ortant to consider the impact of program rules on family and 
household frroupin^rs. Enactment of FAP may result in the separa- 
tion of midential |?roupin^ which include children of two mothers. 
Such separation would result from the fact that FAP per capita bene- 
fits decline as the family size increases, benefits to a family with no 
inc-ome l>cing: 

$<S00 per year foreacli of the first two family member's, plus 

Jf^OO for each of the next three, plus 

5rwOO for each of the next two,])lus 

$200fortheeicrhth 
\yith the maximum l>enefit S^^COO. Two sister's livin<rto^ret]ler, each with 
two children, would receive total FAP benefits of $3,100. Living 



«• LaviM v. Martin, 307 U.S. 5.12 (1970). 
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separaU'ly, tliey would rccolvc $2,000 eacli for a total of $1,000, an iii- 
croast; in benelits of 21) percent. An offsetting factor might be the loss 
of economies of larger residential units. 

A soc-ond possible residential shift would be toward having unoni- 
ploved or s^poradically employed adults attaching themselves to house- 
holds having ivlated children, because FAP benelits are payable only 
to liouseholds containing cliildren. lu the example of the two sistci*s 
above* if one lister and her two children iriove in with her mother and 
aunt who are under 05 and livhig alone, the newly formed family unit 
of live will receive FAP l>ene(its of $2,800, le?s any noncxenipt income 
of the mother and aunt. The other sister and her childrcTi would re- 
ceive $2,000. 

In genenil, benefit schedules that provide equal gra»^ts per person 
will tend to encourage larger household groui)ings of relatives than 
schedules whose bcnelits per person decline with family size. 

Despite its improvement over the limited AFDC definition of the 
benefit unit, FAP still may cause artificial residential sliifts because of 
the exclusion from FAP benefits of households without children. Uesi- 
dential shifts to maximize benefits should be umiccessary. We submit 
that a national income maintenance program should offer assistance 
to all needy persons. Once need and the unavailability of emj)loyment 
is establislied, we see no reason to denj' assistance meitily because no 
children reside in the household. 



BLACK FAMILY STRUCTUKE: 3IYTIIS AND KEALITIKS 



By AXDUKW BlUJNGSLKY* 
SUMMAKV 

T)ic average black man wants a frood jol), a ^rood liomo, *^no(\ 
find a g:ood education for liis childiciK Those aic the re<iiiisite:3 for :i 
strong and viable family life. 

The popular picture of black faniilv life is far r^nio^.ed fro!n nMiity. 
Myths concernmpf black families have l)een perpetuated Ix^cause of 
superficial analysis by social scientists and niisleadin^r niecJia eov(M'ajre. 

The first mytli is that black families are lar^rely broken families. The 
fact is that both father and mother bring up the overAvhelr.iir.:: uiajor- 
ily of black families. In those cases \n whmi one parent is nii.^-.ring, the 
major cause appears to be economic. Among very poor black f.unilie,?! 
there are large numbers of broken familiesr Among those black fami- 
lies with earnings of $7,000 or more nearly 90 percent of the children 
live witli both parents, Tims, black men and women are lii^hly com- 
mitted to marriage and to stable family life. 

A second myth is that there are only two major types of families: 
(1) two-parent families, made up of a father, mother, and their chil- 
dren: and (2) one-parent or broken families, composed of a mother 
and her cliildren. The reality is far more complex, ^fany of the one- 
parent and two-parent liousieholds contain relatives, such as j^rand- 
parents, uncles, or nephew©, friends, or boardei-s. The large variety of 
family compositions means that it is too simple to judge the function- 
ing of all single-parent families by looking onlj^ at one type of family 
structure, 

A third myth is that low-income black families, es]>ecially those 
lieaded by women, function poorly in rearing children. Again tlie facts 
belie the c<wiveJitional wisdom. For example, child neglect is far less 
common among low-income black families than among low-income 
white families. Furthermore, children froni low-:.;come black fami- 
lies perfonn equally well whether the family head is male or female- 
Given th«^ s< vcre economic cojistrainhs facing poor families, black 
low-income families function exceeding well. To do this, most par- 
ents need. elic*t, and gain the cooperation of other poor families in 
their neighborhoods. Only a sinnll percentage arc in a perpetual state 
of "dysfnnctionmg.'* But even for these families. ])oveity and dis- 
crimination are responsible, rather than any inherent proI)iems of 
family structure. 



•VJee presklent for ae8<lemlc flflfairs and profesfjor of fv^eiolnjrr. Howr4 Tnl- 
versJt.v. The author belierf* Jt Js appropriate to capitalize **Blark*' \rh/ n \^ tis>yi 
as an api^eUation for **Negr(?/' Unfortunately, black Is not capitalized in *hi« paper 
because of printing style guidelines. The author disagrees with these guidelines. 
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I. 3^Irnis AiK)UT Black Families 

Much of the concern about black families in national policy formu- 
lations centers on a basic misconception about the structure of family 
])fe in the black community and the causes and consequences of family 
5!tructure. Students of the family, particularly in this country and iu 
Europe, generallj^ consider the nuclear family normal and all other 
family forms deviant. Moreover, most of these students consider that 
theit; are only two major types of families. On the one hand, there is 
the nuclear family coniposeu of tlir father, the niotlior and thoir chil- 
divn: on the other hand, tluM-o is soineUiin*^ which is called the 
broken family or the sinuflo-paivnt family, consisting? usually of a 
mother and her (children. The iirst of tliesc familv forms is considered 
to W functional, and the latter dysfunctional. Tliis is n naive concej)- 
tion of family life in the world. It is not even a correct assessment of 
Aniei'ican family life jfcnerally, and it is jrrossly incorrect when it 
comes to an analysis of family in the black conmnmity. The struc- 
ture of black families is a hi«^idy complex matter. This is important 
l)ccausc to understand the stren^rth and weakness of a <rivcn family 
structure for child iearin<r and other family functions ivquins ^tiouv^ 
beyond the simple categories of male head and female head. 

The care children receive in nohnuclear black families is another 
subject that is not well understood. The conventional wisdom is that 
black families headed by women function poorly in bringing up chil- 
dren. This view is highly inaccurate, as many studies cited in this 
paper show. The real situation is complex. Through networks of co- 
operation between families and despite severe economic problems, most 
jAoor black families, including those lieaded by women, function well. 

In Black Families in White America^ and in Children of the 
Storm 2 wo have referred to the strong social pathology orientation 
which governs most of the work done by scliolars on black people and 
on jK^or people and particularly on black families that are poor. They 
tend to approach poor bhick families as if they are a problem and then 
they proceed to describe this problem and tlic causes associated witli 
it all within the context of the family and the black community. 

It is nearly 0 years since a governmental rei)oi-t concluded that 
family life in the black community constitutes a "tangle of pathol- 
ogy * * ♦ capable of perpetuating itself without assistance from the 
white world,"^ and that "at the heart of the deterioration of the fabric 
of Xegro society is the deterioration of the Negro family- It is the 
fundamental source [italic mine] of the weakness of the Negro com- 
nriunity at tlie present time."* This analysis, which placed the respon- 
sibility for the difficulties faced by black people on the family unit, was 
accepted as a key to understanding black people. 



^ Andrew BiUingKloy, Black Families in White America, Englewood CUffs, X.J. : 
Prpntice-IIaU. 1008. 

* Andrew BlUinffsley and .Toanne Giovannonl. ChiUlren of the Storm: Black 
Children and American Child Welfare, New York: Harcowrt Brace & Jovauo- 
vich, 1972. 

■ The }^egro Family: The case for Xational Action^ DanJel P. Moynilian. Office 
of PoHcy PIannln^r and Re.senrclu U.K. Department of LaI»or (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, AVafihlngton, D.C., 1965), p. 47. 

*Jbid., p.r,. 
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Nearly n yea i-s later, two wliitc soi-ial srientists who railed tliem 
selves "militant intej^:ra(ionists'- \v)*ote a hook based on tlieir observa- 
tions durinp a 9-niontli sojourn in a black connnunity.^ It includes a 
chapter entitled "Tlio Xe^ro Ghetto Xonfaniily," which jicrpctnatcs 
the analysis made so famous by Moynihan but which has been thor- 
ou^rhly aiscrcditcd by uKorc careful social analyses.** Harry Etzkowitz 
and Gerald Schaflanclcr stit^* candidly their view of black people : 

It Ik our own belief that there are practJoaHy no plusses- in Xejrro ghetto culture. 
We see nothing but bitterncFs and desrair, nib iH sin, hopelessness, rootlossnoss, 
and all the symptoms of socinl dUintegratJon in the poor siM»ech, poor hygiene, 
poor education, and tlie lack of seturlty re5:iilt}ng from a nonfjiiiillv baclcground 
in which the stabilizing paternal factor is absent and where there is no stable 
institution to substitute for tlie family/ 

They po considerably beyond the Moynilian thesis of disintc^rarin^r 
family life in asserting without quaiification ''that love, warmth, 
hygiene, education, and family stability are absent for most Negroes,'* » 
Tliey add that "booze, <rambiinj:, drugs, and i^rostitution are the in- 
evitable result of thr^ ahpcnre of a stable fnmily institution."** 

They insist that the line of causation runs from the fnmily to the 
society. After describing in extremely negative terms what they con- 
sider •^momism"— represented by "the harassed, crankv, frustrated, 
churchgoing, overworked mothers Mho dominate their n'onfainilies hv 
driving young childrpn into fierce competition-' — these social scientists 
conclude that "the damage remlting [italic added] from this typiral 
nonfamily life often leads to yo\mg dropouts and unwed mothers, and 
to crime, violence, alcoholism, nnd idnf,g addiction.-' " 

Despite the incorrectness of their a.-alvsis of the relationship be- 
tween black family life and the white society, their views are siniihar 
to those held by many persons, inchidina sonric members of tlie policy- 
making bodies of the Nation. The authentication of such views hy 
social science scholarship su])ported by irenerons foundation grants 
.«erves to perpetup^e this erroneous thinking. As a consequence en- 
lightened people are stopped from getting on with the task of analvz- 
ing and helping remove the crinphng consenuences of institutionalized 
racism that the Report of the National Adrhory Comwisnm on Ch^tl 
Disorders so correctlv idertifies as the most imnortant cause of the dif- 
ficulties black peopV face in this country and the most imjioi-taiit cnuj-'e 
of their outrage against oppression. 

For scholars and policymakers trying to undei-stand fnmilv func- 
tioning in the black comrrumity, the chief limitations of the tvpe of 
analysis described above lie in the reversal of the cause and etFect re- 
lationship between the black family and society and in the ignorinnrof 
the forces of institutionalized racism. It views Vhat family — or at least 
black families— as more causal factoi-s in society than products of 
society. An additional problem is that this type' of analysis ignores 

•nenrr Efzkowitz nnd Gerald ^f. Sr-haflander. Oheito Crisis: Riots or ft>ro«- 
cthafifinst Boi?ton; Little. Brown & Co.. lOfiO. 

'Rep. for example. Elizabeth Herzoc. Ahoiif iltp Poor: Siome Parffs rrw/f fUntne 
Fictions. Children's Bnrean Publication Xo. 451 /tt.S. Govemment Printing Office 
TVaPtlifTiirf nn. D.C.. IfWTK ' 

' Etzkowitz and Schaflander, op. cit, p. 35. 

•TWd.,p.l4. 

•Thid. 

"Ibid., p. 16. 
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the varietv and complexity of black family ami black coniniuiiity life 
while concentrating on its ncpUive featnros. Such analyses i^rnon? both 
the existence of a black snbcnltnrc and tlic stren<jtlis of tlie black com- 
iniinity and the black family tliat liave enabled black people to sui'vivo 
in a hostile cnviioninent for inoi'c than 300 yeai's. These analyses aic 
not based on the realities and complexities of life in the black 
community. 

Cojitrary to tlie (reuerally held views, most black families in most 
communities of any size meet the American test of stability. Most l)laek 
families, oven those who live in the jxhetto. aixj headed by men. And 
most of the men are still mai'ried to their first wives. Fnrthei'more, 
many black men and women headin^r families arc employed full time 
but are still unable to lift their families out of poverty. What we need 
to know more about is how these families manage. How do they fmic- 
tion ? How do they meet the needs of their children ? M.v own research, 
as well as an incveasiJig number of other studies, suggest that black 
family life — even that of the lower class ghetto family — is much more 
varied than is generally rcjcognizcd. 
: In our research wc have found, for example, that the lower class 

/ consists of at least three groups rather *han one." Some lower class 

i black families ai c managing well both economically and socially : these 

arc the woi'king nonpoor. The vast majoi'ity of the black lowei* clnss 
form a middle layer who work, but foi- povei'ty wages sometimes less 
than the official minimum wage (which is itself insufllcicnt to njove 
families out of the Go^*ernment's official definition of poverty). These 
I ai'c the working poor. Most poor black families fall in this jz:roup. 

The third segment is composed of the relatively large number of fami- 
lies ^yho are economically dependent, termed the underclass or non- 
working poor. 

The complexity of family life in the black community has been em- 
phasized by Ralph Kllisoii. When asked by a group of young black 
writers to comment on how they might more truly I'eflect the complex- 
ity of the human condition, using their own experience as a theme, he 
replied : 

If [the Mack writer] sccopfs the cliches to the effect that the Xe^?ro family is 
usuaUy a broken family, that it is matriarchal in form and that the mother 
dominates and castrates the males, if he believes that Negro mal ?s are having 
all of these alleged troubles with their sexuality, or that Harleu is a ''Xepro 
i prhetto" . . . — well, he*n never see the people of whom he Wishea to write. . . 

i Ellison's observations are not confined to fictional descriptions of 

i black family life. He continues : 

I don't deny that these sociological formulas are dra^n from life, but I do 
deny {bat they define the complexity of Harlem . , . I simply don't reco^riiize 
I Harlem in them. And I certainly don't reco^rnlze the people of Harlem wliom I 

} know. Which Is by no means to deny the rupcfredness of life there, nor the hard- 

j ship, the poverty, the sordidness. the filth. But there is somothiiif; else in Har- 

I lem, something subjective, willful, and complexly and compcllingly human." 

Josephine Cai-son, in a study of the role of black won>en in the 
South today, came to a similar conclusion. She found a strong attach- 
ment to f amilism in black communities. 




Bininffsley, Black Fatmlicfi in White AmrHen. pp. 13C>-142. 
" "A Very Stern DiFcipline," interview with Kalph Ellison, Harper's Magazine 
(Moroh i<v«7\. pp. 
"Ibid., p.7G. 
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They aro to^'ctluT, the liiiU is not brolcen. nifl<*k is intimate. Whatever the 
broken family is, one feels tiubnikennosM here more tlian hrokfrtiiessj : 

My sister ... My cousin . . . My mother keeps him while I work . . . This 
is a picture of my son ... My Uaddy was a a iireachfr . , . My ?;rnmUlndfly iMtuirht 
my crandma . . . Listen, with a snan yon has to put «!» ^viTll a h^^ ip o' thiiiKs 
to stay, like yot? said you would, till death . . • The chillnin stops hy my aunt's 
till 1 cornea home , . 

'*Therc is'' she concludes, "^i cliain of black being."'' Ilor descrip- 
tion of the black women among \yhoni slie lives is quite in contrast 
to that of Etzkowitz and Schaflander: 

The impression left is of a formidable woman : a worker, a belierer ; one who 
is patienf, endnrintr, f«U of wit A fortress- A mafriaeh by default Someone 
had to mother that estranijed white South and try to tiind the sundered black 
family. Negro society is no more matriarchal, iio more addicted to her healing 
power then the South Itself." 

Rather than considering black families to be the catipc of th« poverty 
they experience, Josephine Cat^n observes and remarks on the amaz- 
ing ability of black lamilies to survive and maintain stabilitv in the 
face of poverty and other overwhelming odds: *'Ij0Vc and family soli- 
<larity sometimes survive the siege [of poverty]. In this ncighl)orhood, 
with all its bittt^r poverty, the statistics show that only one-third are 
broken homes. Hard to believe." 

II. Black F.vMiLiFij: Tub Stable Majoritt 

The focus on broken families in social science literature yields a 
<listorted view of black family life. In spite of this public focu.s, the 
fart is the overwhelming majority of black families are stable. 

The index of stability generally used is the share of families with 
children in which both parents are present By this measure, more 
than two-thirds of black families are stable. Of greater importance 
is the fact that 92 percent of black families* with earnings over $7,000 
are headed by males. The only sizable instability occurs among poor 
black families. 

A full consideration of stability among black families shmild look 
I)eyond the family structure factor. One should recognize the educa- 
tional advances fey black youths that have taken place in t'ue last 
decades. The share of black 5-year-olds enrolled in school rose from 
51 percent to 72 percent between 1960 and 1970. Among IC- and 17- 
year-olds, the percentage enrolled grew from 77 percent to 86 percent 
in 1970. 

Tlomoownei'ship is another important meosure of stnbilitv. By this 
measure, stability incroaFcd in the lOGOX as the share of black families 
owiMng their own homes rose from 38 percent to 42 percent. That this 
is an achievement is clear when one realizes that homeownership among 
whites incronFcd from 64 percent to 65 ])ercent in this decade. As of 
1970, ne?irlv two and a half million black families o\^i)ed their homes. 
Tliope families constitute a stable element in the bla^k community ^hat 
is not generally discussed in studies of black family life. 

" .To^'^phine Carsoi;, Finent Vfi1rft9: The Bouihcm ycgro Woman Today, Xe^ 
York. Oelaeorta Press, 19C9, pp. 7-8. 
^» TWd. 

^ Ibid., p. 263. 
" Hiid., p. 51- 
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III. The Complex Re.\i.ity of Bi^vcii Family STnixxiTx 

Li Black Faviilies in Whife Amenca^^ Wo have dolincatod 12 
'.i\\\ov typos of family structures that are vorv roinuion in tiio hlsu k 
. (uninunitv today. First, \ve show that ainonp hhick faniilios, the 
Kuoloar family is hy far t!\e most predominant pattern of family life, 
contrary to what is penerally lx;lieved outside tlie black comniunitv and 
portrayed by social science liteintnre. new«fpapers. and television. 
Next, we point out that family structure may take a variety of forms 
in lionniiclear fiimilics. 

Nuclear Familm 

Or 10 fypip* of unclear family is composed of a Inif^hand and wife 
living to«rethct' in their own house with no children and no i-elatives 
p^e^ent. This typo of nuclear family is frenoi'nllv overlooked in the 
li^russion of families in America today, yet it is a very important 
atnre of family life in the black community. There is a lai^ jri'onp 
inisbands nnd wives who live together and have deliberately decided 
to h.Tve no cliildren. A few have not been able to have chihiren* an<l 
«^onK- have had ehildrai who l>ave died or have prrown up and left the 
fatnily home. There are very important, stable, viable, and frcnerally 
^If-f^upportinfr and productive memlnrs of the black community. 
<)ften both husbnnd and wife work, and often both arc ver>^ active 
*:i social, religions, and community activities. We have refenvd to this 
fnnnlv type as the iwipient nuclear family. AVe have estimated tl^at 
roiifihly a fifth of all families in the black community arc of this 
ty]^^. 

A sewnd type of nuclear family is the more traditional kind of 
nnolear familj* — a hiasband and wife and their own children livinjr 
top:ethcr in their owti house. We hare referred to this as a Rmpl^ 
nuclear family. Mom than a third of the families in the black com- 
nninity are of this simple unclear variety. 

?^till a third type of nuclear family consists of a mother or father. 
I nt not both* livinfr "^vith her or his own children in a honselmhl witli 
no other relatives or persons present, Conimnnly i-eferivd to as a 
broken family, this family structure is mo5;t often thoujrht about in 
•li?c\]?sions of family life in the blaek eommnnity. We have pointed 
out in our own work, however, that this family type, comprisinir 
f^omewherc between a quarter and a third of families in the black 
community, is in itself a complex and varied set of structures. We have 
identified ten major subtypes of this family form, which we call the 
atfcnvafed nuclear family. Sometimes the\^ are headed by women, 
r^ometimes by men, sometimes by people n\1\o are sinpiles, married or 
divorced, separated or widowed. Each of these ditferences has an ini- 
l»oitant impact not only on the stnictnre of family life, but its fnnc- 
tioninir as well. So, even when we disci'ss tliese attenuated nuclear 
fouiilies. so-called one-paix^nt fam.iHos, v;e are not discussinfr a single 
type of family structure. In the black community they are almost 
never isolated entities. For the patterns of interaction and mutual 
.is?i«^tnnce amonjr family and nonfamily members mean, for instance, 
that very few of (he children of snrh families are witliout tlie interest. 



prescnro, conroni. and nssistanco of botli nialo aiitl fonialo ndnlfs iwA 
older children. 

Extciuhd Families 

Kouoit Hill, in Strcnrjfhft of Black Fa?n!7,'cxJ^^ lias fonnd f liat stron;:: 
kinship bonds oliarartorizc black fjnnili(*s and (hat hhirk fainilit»s 
mnch nioix! frotpuMitly than wliito familiostakc otlior rolativos into tboir 
household. The oxtondod family is an impoilanf historic fcafnro of 
tho lilark romnnmity, \vliirli is still pifsont today. TJio oxtondod family 
form consists of those families where, in addition to paivnts an«l 
children, other i-elativesnlso live witli the family. 

One may desi^inate thive types of extended families in the bhirk 
ronnnnnity. One ty])e consists of a ronple ulsich has no cliildren of 
its own. but wh'ch has otljer relatives 'ivin'r witb it as a peiinanent 
featwm of (J^e familv. TJiiis. a parent, nnrle and aunt, ronsin. nepliow, 
or other yoiiBi<Tcr relative may be i)art of, and with this mnple consti- 
tntc what wc call an inctpknt extended family. Commonly, a yonn<r 
ronple will for an older relative as part of m on^rom^ family 
responsibility. 

A scTond type, a Simple extended family, consists of the fnmily 
where a marne<l conple has its ov n cbildrai and, at the same time, 
takes in anotlier relative. A third type is the attenuated extended 
family, in which a sin^rle parent head living: with his or her own cliil- 
dren takes in other familv memlTers to live witli them. Whc n we spe.'ilc-. 
o^ i^injrle-parent families, we are f/pnerally not si>eakin<r of an isolated 
instance of a mother and her children J)ut of a larnrer, tlionjrh ^reiienilly 
unknown, unappreciated network of family rehition^hips ihat ])rovide 
the context for childhood and familv in the black cotnmunity todny. 
Extended familism and the cooperation it represents has saved many 
black families from the moi-e crinplinjr e/Tecfs of ])overtv, and it Iins 
enabled many to achieve and maintain middle-income status. 

Avgmentfd Famillff^ 

In addition to the various tvpes of nncleor families and extended 
families, (here is another major cate^rorv that we bave called auir- 
ment^nl families. The^e families consist- of those in which, in addition 
to tho primary family members — parents, children, and other rela- 
tives — ^there arc nonrelatives who become permanent features of the 
t'flmily. Thus, a boarder, or lod^ier. or relatiwly lon^r-tenn ^niest often 
becomes an important featmt* of familv life m the biaek commnuitv 
today, and these we call an^nnented families l)eeavse the primary fam- 
ily members are au^rmented by a nonrelative who. nevertheless, is an 
important paii of the .social context of familv life. 

As we> can readily see, the.se aujmiented families also constitute 
several subtypes. There mav be h^cipknf aufmented families, fdinph 
au<rmentod familic i, or e^^frndrd ati^nneuted families, and in evorv* 
black community of any sixe in tlie country ifodav. all these variv^ti<>s 
of familv forms mav be foimd It vin^r and workinji side bv side. Tt mav 
seem to l)c one whok commimity of sinjrle-i\ai*ent families to the out- 
sider, or one whob comnnmity of two-paient families. In either case. 
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it isamisloadin^riconroption, forflio variety and ron)|)lcxity of family 
Jifo is masked rather than revcaletl hy tlicst* simplistic labels. 

Tlic I ntportancc of Social CIohs 

While it is important to note the distinctions of family stnictnn\ 
if is also important to note Mint tlu»s<» strnctnres art* themselves hifrhly 
rrlate^l to the social class stnictnre in America. Tims, the jrn^atcr the 
I'conomic and educational \vell-l)cinjr, and the more comnmnity supixirt 
available to the family, the more likely the family form will approach 
the simple nuclear type. Amon^ black families where there has Ixmm) a 
liistoiy of economic secnritj*, a hijjjh level of education, and a frrei^t deal 
of acceptance in the 5ar;rer society, family forms approacli the simple 
nucle^ir fonn and the incipient nuclear form. Amonfr those families at 
tlic bottom of life/s roiv>urces tliere is likely to be a hifrher proi)oi1ion 
manifesting: the various attenuated fornis of family life — whether 
nuclear, extended, or au^jm(*nted. 

Thus, poor families who have traditionally had very low incomes 
(with a lOfiO hicome of under $3,000, a condition which nearly a third 
of all black families still face) show a hifjh incidence of attenuated 
family forms. Over lialf of the families in this income proup were 
attenuate, most often rcflex^tinff a female head, but in some cases this 
means a male head who cares for his children with the help of rela- 
tives. If we examine families whose income ranged between $5,000 
and $7,000 a year in lOGO, the incidenc^i of attenuated families falls 
to about a quarter. In other words, three-quarters of the families in 
this relatively low-income j^roup had men as family head. Among the 
relatively high-income group of over $10,000 a year, the share of black 
families with male he^ds increases to over 00 percent. 

Family income also influences racial differentials in the share of 
males headmg families. The difference between white families and 
!>lack familio*s in terms of the incidence of male lieads in the $10,000 
and over group is le^s than 3 percent. But among tlie low-income grou]) 
of under $3,000, the difference between low-income white families and 
low-income black families is nearly 28 percent. 
[ Tluis, social class can be seen to have an important Waring on the 

{ structure of family life. The lower the social class, the liigher the 

I incidence of attenuated families. Tlie higher the social class, the higher 

the incidence of simple nuclear families and simple extended famiEies 
as well as incipient families whicli have a male head. But it is impor- 
tant also to point out that social class does not itself account for all 
of the differences. The racial factor is seen in the wide discrepancy 
iK^twcen family forms in the Ice; -income black and wljtite communities. 

IV. Br-.\CK FA5rrLrt:s an'd tiik Caixz op Cinr-nnKX 

The socialization, care, and protection of children constitute a com- 
plex of the most important functions of family life, llie extent to 
which black families function adequately in ])foviding food, cloth- 
ing, and sJielter for their children, and protecting tJkcm from neglect 
and abuse, deix*nds heavily on the types of social supports the family 
roceiv<e»s from tl^e society. It also depends on the position of the family 
in tlie social class structure. Tims, working-class families, middle-class 
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families, and iipper-< lass familios in tlio lilaric connnnnity provi\i» n 
])) o<:rossivoly In^rlior l<»vi»l of protK-tion to tlioir rliildron tlian faniil:«»- 
in llin loAvor H:i??ir and tlio nndrr class. This is dur not so nnidi to i) • 
natnro of the* faniijiy strnotnro as to flio nature of tho rosonno- av:i:i- 
uhh to the family to help tliom rare for their children. A linsUui i 
iind father is one, hut not the only im])ortant fi^nro and fnn^'rioji 
neceNSury to insure the AvelI-iH»inir of children. In tlie black connnui!; < y 
partirul.irly, other family mcnd)(»rs, relatives and friends, nei<rli!>'»r*. 
and other rok models often provide some of the screens of opt*** - 
tunity which enable some families to function better than others. Iv 
anioiinr the lowest S(^c:ia] ('lass<»s in the black community, families pro- 
vide better care of their children than white families in siniilar ^o i 
circumstances. Black peoj^le are not n(»arly so alienated from tlj^v! 
families, their chrldren. or themselves as other people are. 

It i:^ not generally appreciated, for example, that child ne^rloct :v,\ \ 
al)US(» are much more common in white families than in' black families. 
Child ne<j:lect is much more common Amonfr lower class white familie- 
than amon^r lower clas ; black families. Child abuse is much more lik.»Iy 
to occur in white families than in black families who live in similar, 
or even worse, economic circumstances. In a study of physical ne^rh'vt 
nnd abuse of yonn^r children in low-income families in New Yori: 
State, I^ontine Younjr found that even thou^^^h black families v:;mv 
overrepresent^d in tlic population she sampled (public welf.nv* 
clients), ne^j^lect and abuse were much more prevalent amonpr wliite 
families. She found a similar phenomenon in a series of studies slu* 
conducted in various cities across the Nation.-** 

Fui-ther. tlic lf>GO U.S. Census reported that althou<r)i black childrer. 
were overrepresented in institutions for delinquents, they were undev- 
repi-esented in institutions for nc^rlected and dependent children : only 
S.i percent of all children in institutions for tlie dependent anci 
neq:leet{i^d were black, considerably less than their proportion in tiiL* 
population.^* 

A third study was part of my own I'esearch. In a randomly selected 
sam])le of 40 white and 40 black low-income families lieaded by women, 
the res(»archers found that the physical abuse of children was ovei* 
twice as common amonpr white mothers as amon^ black mothers. 
percent of the white mothers but only 13 percent of the black mothers 
abused their children.** And in a study of 206 white and 239 black 
families in public welfare caseloads, it was found that Cv] percent of 
the white families as compared with 43 percent of the black families 
were found to neglect or abuse their clnldnMi.^^ 

Finally, in a study of 371 low-income mothers who delivered babie> 
at San Francisco General Hospital l^etween Septemlx^r and December 
10r>r», it was found that black families were more likely to have taken 



•"I^eontlnc R. Young. "The BehavJor Syndromes of Parents Who Xeglecf ami 
Ahuse Their Chndren,** doctoral dissertation (Columbia ITniverisity School of 
Sorial Work, 1063). 

T.S. Census of Population, 1960, JnmafCft of JnHtitntions, P.C. (2) 3A, taU\i^ 
SI, }\ 44. 

**Bnrl>nrn Grlswold and Andrew BinincKler. ''PprsonaUty and Social Chnr- 
nflerlKtlos of Iy)w-Income Mothers Who Neglect or Abuse Tlieir Children** {wa- 
\iV^Ai<ho(\ manuscript. 1907). 

^Andrew BininffRley, "A Study of Chnd Nej^lect and AbuM'** (nnpublUheJ. 
School of SocifKl Welfare, University of California, BorKeley, 1907), 
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julvantnjTP of jircuatnl core thnn wn* low-inoonic :viiifo families.^* 
Tluis. 20 porrpiit of tlio block niotliprs as roinparcd with :> |xMvenr 
of tJ)p whhe motlici-s wore in ihv ixronp that liad meivod the nio^t 
adwniato oaro. 

llip.^e data arc not to be vipwod as rvidonro tliat all hiark families 
function in nicotinj: tho instnniiont.'jl needs of tJjeir rliildren. 
liatlier. tlic point to be nindc is tliat tiierc is uhat Kolx^rt Odes tonns 
"siincw''* in the black family; many nnivco^iizod ix)?itiYe attribntes 
and copinrr patterns have 1)een jrpncnited in order to provide a measure 
of pix)tection to cliildren, although the coninjr behavior varies frready. 
Many black families function very well indexed, all thinj^^s oonsiden^d. 
For 'these families, a little bit niorc money would solve whatever 
l)roblem tbcy have. Other families do not nianajn; cinite so well, and 
the care tliey pve their children is marjrinal. Still others seem to be in 
a constant state of chronic dysfunction, and their children ai-e likely 
1 o \yo in*t>>^sl V ne^rlected. 

When Ifylan Ix'.wis and his associates analyzed the attit\ides and 
behavior of paivntal fipuros in Washinfirton, JhC. they found a liijrh 
dej;ree of ronforniity to middle-class norms of child i-earinp anion<r 
very lowMncomc black mothei-s.^^ They also found, however, a liifrh 
de^^ree of vulnerability to **\moruided, unplanned influences outside the 
family/' which play an inonlinately important role in the so(Mal' 
ization of children. 

These researchers identified thi*ee patterns of family functionui^r 
with respect to the adequacy of child-rearinjr behavior in the^c low- 
incovie families. One jrroup of 'parents not only showed p-eat concern 
for their children*s liealth, education, and welfare but also behaved in 
Mich a manner as to assure the care and protection of their chihJren. 
They were adequate parents. Tx»wis writes, '^Workinjr with wliat they 
have, fthese adequate parents] show high *copability,' self-reliance, 
and self-i-espect.*' 

A second jrronp of parents also bad p'eat concern for the welfare of 
their cliildren, but they seemed unable to behave appropriately : their 
verbalized concern was accompanietl by Wiavior that was inconsistent 
v. ith their stated jroals. These parents tended to be liijrbly self-centei-ed 
and demanding: they seemed to love their children, but they could not 
view them as individuals in their own right. The children were in con- 
stant danger of lieiiiii: neglected. 

A third group of parents seemed unconcerned for the welfare of 
their cliildi-en, and their patterns of Wiavior toward and on behalf of 
the childi-eii wei-e dysfunctional. The result was the classic picture of 
diild neglect: the children xvere undernourished, their physical ail- 
ments were uiiti*eated, and they were espo-^d to violence, harsh treat- 
ment, and arbitrary punishment. The parents tended to use their 
rhildi-en as scapegoats for the fnistrations they experienced in their 

^Jeanne Oioraruioni aiKl Andrew BUHnsr^ley. **?tnpifil ncterminnnts Aff^etinff 
Vrenatal and WoU-Baby Care," paper presented to Western Society for Pediatric 
TlejBoan li. I»s Angrelefl. Califovri^^. 1967. 

^ Hrlan I^wis. CuUurc. CJa^^, <ind Porcrt]h three papers frnni the Tbild Re/ir- 
iiie ,Study of r>ow-Income Distrirt of Columbia Families a^KOSSTHrXK spou- 
s<ireri by the HeaUh and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. Wa-^li- 
iiisrtfm. P.C.. February XOoT. 

"•Ibid., p. X 
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own Hvos. T>"|K»n(]ont and larkln^r in <5rlf-coiifi<lonro, sclf-rolianro. or 
self-esteom, these parents sconiod to rosont tlicir cluldi-en's dcix^ndenrc 
on tliom. 

A study made by Joan Gordon and bor n«sociatos of low-inromr» 
Mark familios in central Ilarleni also supports tlie view tlmt some of 
tlie^o families function amazin^rlv well, others fnnction niar^jinally 
well, and others arc characterized by inadequate social fnnctioninjr."' 
This study also sucrffe«ts some of the factors that make the difference: 
when the forces of the lar^r^r society fail these families, many of them 
are able to call upon the resources of their iieiffhl)0»^ and their rela- 
tives to suppoit the expressive functions of fnmilv life and to enable 
them to meet the needs of the childn'U. Thei?e aiv rfch resources for the 
very survival of many poor black families in a hostile society. 

In her study Dr, Gordon used black interv iewers to conduct intensive 
interviews with black mothers, most of whom were recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. AIthou<rh a jrr*eat deal of atten- 
tion hasl)een focuse<l on the presumed disoriranizatinn. estranj^ement, 
and alienation to \yo found in low-income black families in the {ghetto, 
thi^: study did not find these phenomena hut rather several levels of 
socinl intei^ration. Sixteen of th*p mothers \vere considered to b(» 
hiffhlv inteo-rated into tlie neifrhlHuhood s^'stem. Their b(»havior in- 
cluded helpini; eacb other in time of trouble, helpin^j e^ich other in 
time of illness, mindiK^ each oth*»» *s children, and lendina and borrow- 
injr food, money, and clothes. Those highly intecrrated mother? also 
exchanfred information %vitb eacb other about the l)est place to shop, 
how to raise children, problems on the b^ock. and problems with the 
public welfare department. Twelve of the motheri? M'ere considered 
to be moderately well integ^rated; they were involved in at least t\vo of 
the four areas of mutunl aid and at least two of the four areas of 
information exchange. Thus?, almost two-thirds of the mothers wei-e 
involved in a network of informal relnHous with their nei^hbor^ The 
authors found a similar patterninfr w-ith ivspect to kin^'iip tie«. 

The> i-ese«rchers had not expected to find such a bicrb !evel of jrrou]) 
cohesion. "Tt is remarkable/' they concluded. "* * * that jriven how 
litllc tliey have in the way of income or material resources and how 
l)eset thev are with nroblem«. many, nevertheless, share what they 
have and try to heln in critical times.'' Fifteen of the 4fi mothers 
di(b however, reveal the classical pictui'e of i<:olation and estranffe- 
ment: they |?aye and »*ecei ved no aid or information. 

In the area of child rearing, the researchers examined I hree dimen- 
sions of attitude and behavior: (1 ) the mothers* Miavior, knowlod^re, 
and standards with respect to the education of their children : (2) the 
mothers^ attitudes a})ont selrcted cbild-rearinff items: and (3) the 
mothers' pi-eferences for child care arr-anjrements. A<rain. the reseorch 
found no support for the claim of universal i^rnorance, apathy, and ab- 
sence of standards in the area of child rearinir. 

Thus, amontr tlu- nonworkinq: poor, family fuuctioninii, even amonsr 
those attenuated nuclear families with the lowest incomes in the urban 
black jrhetto, is far from uniform, ^fany families are jriven by their 

••Joan Gonlon. The Poor of Jlarlmx: f^oHaJ Ftmctfottittff in the VittfrrrlnMx, 
ft ronort to the AVpJiiirp A!iinini«tratlon (Ofha* of the Mayor, Interdepartmental 
Xrlirhl>orho(>d Sprviee Cemor, New York, irKVl), 

'•Ihid., p. 42. 
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iiniiu'diatc society, their neighbors, and tlieir relatives tlu» n^sources 
Jliat enable them to do an amazingly good job in caring for t))oir 
cliihli-en. Others are given fewer ot these resources. And still other 
fumilies seem to have been utterly deserted, so that both the families 
and the wider society suffer the consequences. 

Surely one of the most impoitant n^sourcos for tlie care and protec 
tioii of childi-en is the presence of '*a man in tlic house.'" Most studies 
of low-income black families nre focused almost exclusively on tlio 
mother as a soniice of data and also as an object of analysis, in spito 
of tlie fact that most black families are headed by men. In lOGG K. C. 
Stone and F» T. Schlamp reported to the California State Department 
of Social Welfare on their study of 1,2(>0 intact low-income families, 
•UO of which were black*" The study comprised families supported by 
AFDC and other low-income families who were self-supporting. Thv 
eonuaents that follow are based on the findings concerning the role 
relations in the 316 black families with male heads. 



Table 1. — Family division of laJbor ^ 



Usual lierforiiu-rs (In i>ort'rnl) 



J/usbanfl- Jfusuantl- 
UnsbaDd wiW wife nlu^ 

Wifj^oiily only joint ly others 



Kind of task 



Household; 

Laundry _ . 

Cooking - 

Dishes - 

Cleaning _ . 

Shopping.. _. 

Child care: 

Child care 

Child discipUne 

Child outinf^s 

Help with Bchoolwork 

Control over spending money. 



Ti% 8 


3. 4 


18. 4 


18. 4 


o9. .5 


0 


22. C 


17. 




1. 2 


14. T) 


4.5. 7 


33. 7 


2. 4 


20. ^ 


43. 0 


27. 7 


7. i 


bl. 8 


7.2 


:{7. (1 


i) 


4(i. 7 


22. 3 


•J2. (» 


3. (i 


(>7. S 


(). 0 


JS. s 


2. 


<)S. 7 


10. 0 


34. i) 


12. 7 


\\\). 7 


12. 7 


30. 9 


14. 3 


47. 0 


1. 2 



The. <livisioin of labor for selected households and rhiltl ivai in*r 
tasks in the black families studied by Stone and Schlamp is sliown 
m table 1. The family division of labor falls into a variety of pat- 
terns. Husbands are more likely to help their wives with child care 
tasks than household chores. In moi^e tnan two-thirds of these fam- 
ilies, the husband and wife are jointly active in disciplining tlie 
children and taking them on outings. And in two-fifths of the fam- 
ilies there is joint participation in basic child care and in helping 
the children with schoolwork. 

But having a man in the house is not always an unmixed blessing 
for the children who need care and the other family members who 
must provide that care. David Schulz, in a study of five families 
in a public housing project, found three different patterns of rela- 



*'R. C. Stone and P. T. Schlamp, Family TAfe Styha ncfow the Povcrtp Lhw. 
rei>ort to the State Social Welfare Board for Social Sdenet* Research (San Fran- 
cisco Sfnte College, San Francisco, Calif., 3dGG). 
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tioiisliips the fathers maintained to meet the instnnnental needs of 
their families and children.'*' One pattern he termed the indisereet 
free man, a pattern in which the fatlier shared onenlv liis jHOsoiiMl, 
finatn ial. and otlier resonrces with one or more families outside his 
main household. He ohserved: *\Sncli a father's inteivsts reverhrrate 
upon his children. creatin;ur jin intensified kind of siblinjr rivalry 
with his *outsidc' children, who, in some inslances, are known per- 
sonally by his legitiniat^i children. Life within such families is thus 
one of constant conflict and bickering;.'' ^ho second pattern, the 
discreet free man, is a relationship in which the father also hns out- 
side family resi)onsibihties, but they are secondary nnd are lot ns(»4l 
to anta^ronizc his wife and children. The third pattern is the tradi- 
tional inono'ramous one in which the man-s "home and family are 
his nnijor concerns and receive his constant attention."" Since the 
sttidy sample consisted of only five families, it is difficult to be sure 
tliat tlicse three patterns arc the only ones that characterixe Mack 
fathers' relationships with their faniilics. 

Camille JefFers spent 15 months studying child rearinjr and family 
life in a low-income housin;r project composed j)rimarily of bla^ k 
fjnnilies.|'^ llcr study provides fuither examples oi pattern's in fnniily 
fnnctionin;r jdk] in child reariu*r in the black connnnnity. Her overall 
findin^rs were nmch more positive tlian those of many observers wlio 
have spent briefer periods of time makinjr their studies and hnve 
used nmre formal techniques of observation: 

**My im])ressions after 1.^) nmnths." she observes, "were tliat the over- 
whehnin'T maforitA^ of parents caicd deeply about, and were conccrn< d 
about, the welfare of their <'hildren. Tlieir conceni took many forms 
and had many dimensions. Concern about children miirht be fo"nse<l 

on atteniptinfr to obtain the basie nec(»ssities of life for them Tliere 

was seldom total absence of concern about a child or children on the 
])art of ]iarent^."^° 

The three majcn* pntterns of family life she found were reflected 
in the well-beiufr of the children. Oive irmup of families lield them- 
selves ahmf from the other families in the housin^r proje^:t. Their 
reference* crroup was made up of people who Hvcd outside the project, 
atul they nspired to be upwardly mobile. T'snally. the husband 1):h1 
a secure job. They were more likelv than other families to control 
the size of the family, and the children were ;ronerally well cared 
for. A second ^rioup consisted of families not unnkc the first group 
in thcMr orientation toward the children, but they were interdependent 
with other families in the project. Tn these families the husband's 
(employment ranged from very stable to very unstable. Life was a 
bit more* precarious for these' families, but thev maintained a con- 
siderable d(»g)ve of control over the children. In a thiixi group of 
families, income was uncertain and jobs unstable; money was con- 
stantly in short supply. These parents spent most of their time in 
the bousing project; yet the children had more freedom of move- 

"* David A. Sdiulz. Coiinrtf; X'p If Jack: Patterns of Ohctto Socializatioti, Engle- 
wykmI niffs, NX: rreiitJce-Han, lOGf). 
Ibid., p. 127. 
»»IWd.. p. 128. 

** Caniille Jeflfers, Living Poor: A Participant Observer Study of Choices and 
Prioritietf. Ann Arbor. MIcli. : Ann .\i bnr l»^bU^lHM•s. 1!m:7. 

mo., p. rj^. 
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inont tlian those in other families and were l(»ss riosely supcrvisfMl : 

As earb' as tlieir second or third years* cjiildrc*n from this third ^rroiip of 
parents could tie seen outside playing al<me without adult siiiH'nision iMit. 
supposedly! under tlie watchful eye of a brother or a sister not much oi<U*r 
than themselves.** 

This research also underscored the importance of nnitunl-Jiid rela- 
tions with friends, relatives, and neighbors as a resoiuw for child c:n*e : 

It was impressive to see Iiow quiclcly some mothers c«*uld jKircel out th(*ir 
children and just as impressive to «ee the way sonie neighbors would rise to the 
occnsion when sucli deniands were made. . . . Some mothers h;ul thn»<» or Unir 
jH?rsons upon whom they could call in an emergency to care for their children/^' 

Thus, a series of careful and sensitive studies of family life in the 
low-income black connnunitv lends support to tlic theoretical persi)ec- 
tivo advanced at the beginning of tliis paper, Hven in the black under 
class, family life is considerably more varied than many of the nega- 
tive generalizations made hx well-meaning social scientists would stig- 
gest. Furthcnnore, tl'jesc studies lift the veil from the mystery of wliy 
some families function better than otliers. Tliree patterns of family 
functioning have been identified. Some families manage well to Ijold 
tliemselves together and to meet the childi^en's needs. Otliei^s function 
marginallj% and the children are constantly on the verge of difficulty. 
Still other families are involved in an almost perpetual state of 
dysfunctioning. And it is the children of tliese families wlio are most 
likeiy to suffer th« sc.irs of racism, poverty, and family disruption. 



^Ihid., p. 
^Jhid.. n.21. 



FAAHLY AND COMMUNITY LIFP: IX THK AVOlJKlNd 

('LASS 



By Maro Fiuxd aiid Ellv:x FiTzoiiiiALt)''* 

Although tliere is widespread recognition of economic, social, and 
political inequalities in the United States, these are generally repirded 
as highly specific and readily modified. The debilities associated with 
poverty, mniority status, aging, unemployment, and numerous other 
particular situations or characteristics are often conceived as the core 
proI)leins. IJnt these are not isolated characteristics or random events, 
nor *\o they fully reflect tlie wide range of ine(][ualities in our own and 
in other industnal societies. The full scope of inequality as it is mani- 
fest in persistent differences in opportunity and in competitive posi- 
tions for the entire set of societal rewards can only be adeqi;ately 
formulated as a social class structure. 

Tlie social class structures of advanced, teclniological societies arc 
more complex, more varied, and often more subtle than those in early 
industrial or preindustrial societies. Because of evident opportunities 
for social mobility, moderate standards of living at all but the lowest 
lev<»ls, and many cultural and social experiences common to all people, 
there is Jess overt consciousness of class throughout all levels of the 
.society. But the realistic opportunities for social mobility are, in 
fact, quite severely limited. And there are vast differences in stand- 
ards of living even if we can boast of a chicken in (almost) every pot. 
Substantial variations in cultural and social experience and behavior 
also are associated with social class inequalities. 

For n)ost purposes, we can refer to the large segment of the popu- 
lation in the lower statuses as working class even though this includes, 
oi\ the one han<l, many people who do not or cannot work and, on the 
other hand, some workers whose incomes and standards of living place 
them be3'ond any traditional blue-collarwork force. A broad dennition 
of the working class includes approximately half the population of 
the United States. While such a definition is useful for delineating the 
sharpest divisions of status, opportunity, and competitive position, 
there are ^vide variations within this broadly defined segment of the 
people. For the most advantaged workers, white, male, mairied blue- 
collar craftsmen and operatives, median individual income was $8,025 
per year in 19G9. But these men are the elite of the working class and 
their moderate job incomes are often supplemented by the incomes of 



*>J;irr FnV*d, dJrt«otor. Irjstfttife of Hwninn Sf?fences. lUMon Oillepe. Kll<'ii 
Fitzjrenild. director of research, rauiily Uelocation renter. Iioston TJniversily 
Mt^dlcal Center. For some of the l)asic data and analyses on which this disciis^ion 
is bnsed, we art* indebted to several gnints and contracts: Grant Xo. 3M 01.^7 VP, 
(NIMH), Grant No. 14 024 01 (NIMH), Grant No. MHISOSO 04 (NIMH), and 
( Vuitract No. RS;0-427^) (OFO ) . 
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tlicir wives. Few other catc^^^ories of woikors furc nearly as \vcll. More- 
over i)eople of lower occupational statn^ luohit readily lose tlicir jobrf 
ihnm^ cutbacks in employment. Tliese probiems arc exacerbated for 
those who are black, new eJitrants into the labor market, or close to 
retirement a^^e. Extensive correlations !>etwoen parental statns, own 
education, occnpation, income, employment stability, job character- 
istics, and rates of social mobility reveal a i)attern that can ineanin^r- 
fnllv be described as "th^ni as lias, gits.'' This holds across viilualiv 
all the lines of social class difl'crences and is evident even anionf^ the 
snbnrrou])S within the workin^r class. 

Kejirardless of the frustration and discouragement imi^licit in these 
ronditions. most people in our society have en'ormonsly liigh levels of 
lolcrance. Thus, at a superficial level, most workers reveal a relatively 
high rale of job satisfaction. If the issue is pressed further, the dis- 
satisfaction and lio])elessnerJS become more evident and certainly ac- 
count for the large mmiber of low-stntus workers who see nothing in the 
]o!) other than earning a living. The absence of meaningful work op- 
portunities and the general sense of clnss discrimination in social 
(experience give particularly gieat significance to family and com- 
innnity, the relatively class-homogeneous micro-en\*ironineiits of work- 
ing-class life. 

Family life, of course, is important for peoi)le in all soMal class 
positions. For working-class people, with fewer options and resources 
availal>le, family life often absorbs a very large oart of the social in- 
vestments that people make. At the same time, the crises and /lepriva- 
tions thnt often affect the lives of working-class people more readily 
undermine the potentialities of family life as a basic source of personal 
security and satisfaction. This is particularly true for those of lowest 
status, for whom strain and deprivation aix; most severe. It is among 
this group that actual disruption of the family unit is most likely to 
occur. 

Inevitably, the material basis of family life is a more evident, self- 
conscious issue for working-class .I.ri:: for middle-class people. Most 
working-class people are acutely aware of the importance of minimal 
financial st^curity for marital stability. And, taking less for granted, 
they are also very sensitive to the significance for family life of the 
concrete activities and interactions involved in hoiisehold and family 
activities. However, most people at all status levels expect more from 
marriage than the fulfillment of material needs or the availability of 
household resources. A sense of mutual interdependence in marriage 
is essential for effective functioning whether it is r^eflectcd hi reci- 
procity in meeting household responsibilities, gj-atifyingonc another's 
sexual and social needs, or sharing a sense of personal intimacy and 
companionship. However, the forms of mutuality tend to differ bv 
social class position. For people in the working class, the sphere of 
household decisions and tasks provides a major opportunity for reci- 
procity. Young working-class husbands may paiticipat^ somewhat less 
actively in these household functions than their middle-class age peers 
but the majority of working-class men fill inanv household responsibil- 
ities. Other marital role relationships, like joint social activities or 
companionship in marriage, occur less often in working-class families 
than in the middle class. Economic forces, other practical restrictions, 

20-C24— 73— 11 



and different cultural orientations are all invoh'ed in these class 
differences. 

Another feature of the micro-environment that is oii^n of great im- 
portiincc to working-class people is the local neighborhood or com- 
munity. Sometimes the community serves to supplement family life, 
sometimes it offers an alternative form of security and satisfaction. 
Its importance, however, stems largely from some of the same forces 
that influence the struggle for meaning among lower status popula- 
tions in other spheres: exclusion from the larger society, the feeling 
of dispensability in the occupational world, the limited range of 
options. 

Localism is a major attribute of workin^-olass community behavior. 
Localism implies a coincidence of physitafand social space, an empha- 
sis on maintaining social interaction and on meeting routine needs 
within a relatively circumscrib^^d residential area. Tlic closeness of 
working-class neigliborhood life is facilitated by the fact that the same 
persons are in contact with one another in a wide variety of different 
activities and locxil places. These extensive associations, in turn, lead to 
various forms of mutual assistance. Indeed^ a fueling of the availability 
of neighbors in case of nce^l and tJicir willingneSs to help is crucial for 
effective community functioning in stable, working-class neighbor- 
hoods. That needs for help arise more often in lower-status areas makes 
this form of reciprocal expectation extrcmoly functional. 

Unfortunately, at the lowest levels of workmg-class status, even the 
possibility of stable, meaningful residential experience is of ten under- 
mined. Extreme conditions of poverty, discriniinatipn, residential in- 
stability, large-scale immigration, threats to the continued existence of 
an area, and other sources of precarious individual or group situations 
can make serious inroads on the stability and cohesivcness of th^ 
community. This is particularly apparent when several of tliese condi- 
tions exist simultaneously, as is often the case. These situations attract 
widespread attention, particularly when they are associated witli a liost 
of visible social problems that lead to "blaming the \nctim" rather than 
the conditions of victimization. However, these relatively disorgani;2ed 
conditions arc atypical for worldng-class residential areas. Even in 
communities beset with social problems, the organization of neirfhbor- 
hood life frequently contains these pioblems Jipd nartiallj' miti^rates 
their disorgani;iin<r effects. Typically, the local neignborhood i^rovides 
a highly stable, friendly, nni responsive environment. In the face of 
the uncertainties and perils of worlnng-class life in our society, such 
j;/eighT)orhoods provide a riiicro-eiivironment which offers a sense of 
self-esteem and a feeling of being a participant in a meaningful human 
community. 



Conditions of WoKidNo-CLAsis^ Life 

Americans are generally reluctant to give much attention io social 
class differences in^our society, almost as if naming the differences 
among people in status and prerogatives would itself ^reate a social 
cj^ss 3triicjtnrQ. Y<^ the ex3iil^nc0>K>f status dijSTerenecs in tlie United 
States' is widely recogniicd, overtly or covertly. Apart from the strik- 
ing, fujntrasts of povcitya^ affluence there iaro numerous variations 
in competitive po^ifcibns for jobs, housing, education and. access to 
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financial resources linked to social class status. At times distinctions 
by social class are less evidejit, when they arc concenled by references 
to ethnic or minority group status, or wlicn tlicy appear in diffe tuccs 
in opportunities for health caro and other services and social 
experiences. 

Despite these plicnomc^na, tliore is a mai kod tendency to cliiifr to tlie 
iinage of ah open society, witli almost unlimited access to all. and 
M'ith great freedom for enterprise dependent only on the motivation 
and determination of the indiv^idual. But it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent with each decade that while social mobility is widespread in all 
of the industrial democracies, its consequences are extremely limited. 
Opportunities for mobility are restricted and mainly due to structui al 
chants iri the economy. Jlorcover, they generally result in relatively 
small and insecure improvements in position. Tlic organization of eco- 
nomic and political power in our society has drastically diminislied 
the meaning of "free enterprise" as an accurate designafjon of the dy- 
namics of social, political, or econoinic life in the United States. Simi- 
lar forms of stabilization of soeial class patterns, moreover, appear to 
have developed in all mod era, mass societies, wlietlier their political 
I structures and ideologies are conceived as capitalist, socialist, or com- 

i miinist. Highly structured social class systems are fundamental facts 

;■ of life in advanced, industrial societies. 

Despite the development of universal suffrage and the emergence 
\ of legislation to insure some of the rudiments of political democracy, 

■ there has been no serious reduction of social class differences in the 

j United States but. only a change in the form of ftho social class sys- 

tem. /\VTiile social clas$ differences arc initially products of discrimina- 
tory differences in rewards and opportunities within the society as a 
whole, they gradually beconie embedded within cultural orienttitions, 
patterns of soeial relationships, and even personality. These diffei'ent 
manifestatipn? of social class position tend to reinforce one another, 
and help to perpetuate social class distinctions. 
However, ux. .describing working-class families, we must i*ecognize 
' both tlMj reality, ot di^fforeaGes lihk^^d to social class position and moi e 

general -social, influences that penetrate into all socia:! class levels in 
mpdcTO .?ooiet|<^s. /Moreover, gradations bet^yt^eu ;differ6nt social class 
positions in a complex societj^ are subtle, and so many other factoi-s 
in,n;:enco.bel;iayior t)aat few families will typify their social class in all 
respects. Differences in income, in exiuc^ition, in family background^ in 
ethnic origins, in mighborhood and region of the country ai'e all bound 
tp create variations nmong people living at the same social class level. 
^L1rJ^L d differences in experience or situation, such as those associated 
%\;}th pciyerty .or minority group status, are particularly likely to leiul to 
variationsinfimctioning. : . . > 

./,^^^lflaorj^)>,tjie ternif .y^^^ is itself elusive ahd<*an be given 

aHyfr5P'ty;Pi;4iff<^xxintidj0fi it is a. more useful, comprehensive 

ij^a than iporapppujarfreferences to poverty or minority group stiatus. 
; Certamly poverty and minority group status desighato very concrete 

sit nations of restriction or discrimination and imply niairy- limitations 
of opportunity and experience. But poverty may derive froih inany dif- 
ferent circumstances v»"hicli are themselves as significant as the Vivid 
fact of poverty. And the behavior of the j)oor is, to a very large degree, 
j best understood as a response to severe econoinic deprivation. among 
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uorking-cliisri j>eo[>]c, SiniiJarly, minority status entails sjx?cilic cx- 
porinincsof oxclnsion and r<»htricti<)n, bnt tlio spcTilic response to tJicsi^ 
ex])erirncos, as well as more .general patterns oi functionin*^^ is doaii- 
nated by the social class positif>us of the individnals involved. Terms 
like "poor families'' or *'black families" create an impression of h jmo- 
jieneity tinit does not exist wliilc tlic eonception of a 'Svorking-class 
family,'' althongli ovc)*sim])lified, leads to consistency in empirical 
findings and to theorctic^il clarification of cansal patterns. 

One of tlie more familinr w:\ys of distinfrnisliin^ the working; 
rlass from people in otl;^ rial i»ositions is by occnpation. The 
mo.-t familiar distincliou is Hint k^tween blne-eollar nnd white-collar 
work(»rR. Ai)art from afjricnltnral work(»rs, who are only a small 
minority in this conntry, almost half of the whites in the )al)or force 
(41 percent) and the nmjorit;; of blacks in the labor force (GO percent ) 
are blue-collar workers. This definition inclndes the U.S. Census ca(e- 
j^ories of crafl^^men, operatives, scr-vice workei*s (other than household ) 
and nonfarm laborers.* 

I^ooked at another way, in 1970 there were 14.0 million white families 
and almost V/2 million nonwhite families headed l)y men employed ns 
craftsmen or operatives.* Tliis included over a third of all husband-wife 
bon.^»ho1ds in the T'nited Sfntes. >Moreove?% t\ very larjre propoi.'ion 
of white-collar workers (many of them women) are employed in low- 
status, routine jobs that i)roperly qualify as working-class positions. 
Inclusion of families beaded by household service workei-s, by low- 
status white-collar workers, and by individuals who are not in the labor 
force l^ecausc they are nuemplnyeci and have been unable to find sta]>le 
employment would expand these numbers and proportions consider- 
ably. At the other extreme, there are a lar^e number of blue-collar 
workei-s whose wajjes and security, if nothin^r else, place them at the 
upper marffinsof the workin^rclafis nnd m'lfxhU in fact.qnn'/ify them for 
lower levels of middle-claf^s status.^ Thus, in speakin^r of tlie workinjr- 
rhi^s in reasonablv broad terms, wo include approximately lialf the 
families in the TTnited States,* 

Dnriuff the past century, many chau;re.s have taken place in Hie struc- 
ture of the working class in the United States and in the conditions of 
working-class life, changes that serve to define the modern, industrial 
class system of advanced, technological sociifeties. In absolute terms, 
there has been considerable projjress for working-class people, partic- 
ularly since th(j bt-frinning of the ccMiturv. Some of this progress has 
been a direct cf)nseq;!ence of changes in the o^^cupational structure as- 
sociated with r^chnological development Thus, in 1010 approximately 
50.6 perr^ent of the industrial labor force in the United Spates weiV 
classified as semiskilled and unskilled laborei-s. By 1967, tJje size of 
ihvso cr^tegories had been reduced to only 37,8 ])ereent of the labor 
force. Concomitantly, the categories of professionals, managers, offi. 
cials, and proprietors grew from 11 percent to 23,7 percent of the labor 
force durinff the same period of time. Similarly the proportions of the 
population living at poverty levels has declincii considerably since the 
early decades of this century.' 

*ainzber^j, 1071, 

•Minor. 1^)71. 

• Fried, to be published, 

•Fried, 1073. 



DurinfT this smhio }>ori(ul, thorn have Ihhmi iinj)ro\(')no5i1s in fondi- 
lions of work and of worlw jj(vurity ;i.s a ivsuh holh of lo^isI;iti\ <* con- 
trols and of unioji-nianii^'^'MiuMit contracts ass'.l n*rrocinonts. A coinpnri- 
fion over a shorter time iK'riod rovcals tliat in the past dccndi*. inconn* 
(in constant dollars) hns increased ]>y a fonrtJi for whito, niale lieads 
of families who aiv craftsmen or ojH natives and by more tli;in two- 
ilfths for nonwhite heinls of families in the s:nne occupational posi- 
tions.* For the. pAst few veal's, however, much of this jrain in income 
has been wiped out by hi^rher and more ivjrivasive taxes.^ Another im- 
portant chan^rt^ in the chanicter of the IalM)r fo!*ce is the jwrsistent rise 
in educational level of the i>opiilation as a Avhole, a ehun*rc tluit is par- 
ticularly evident for l-^w-stntus people. Kvcn during the past 10 years, 
further piins in (he proportions of the population completing hi*rh 
school and attendinjr co51e»rc have been iwoitlcd althou^rh these <rains 
have be*rnn to level olf.^ 

When we turn from the evidence of absoltitc rhanf^(»s in education, 
occupation, or income to the significance of these chan^jTcs for the 
American labor force, or to the i*elative positions of people at difl'cr- 
ent social class levels. pro»rress is less strikinff. Advances in e<lucational 
hovels seem to Viiive outrun the structural chancres in our society that 
could provide equivalent increases in occupational opportunities. 
As the educational level of the |X)j>ulation incivases, so do (Hluciitional 
itM^juiremcnts for jobs. Since this is largely indej^ndeiit of chancres in 
the actual demands of dilferent jobs or of n»lativc ivwards. it creates the 
l)ln»nomenon known as ^Vredentialisni'* in which education provides ac- 
a»as to a ^^iven position without rcjpard for any intrinsic n(»ed for that 
greater degree of educational achievement. In itself, this is a potential 
source of strain and creates pressuivs for social change that are fre- 
quently frustrated by the minimal influence of workers on the organiza- 
tion of work, Cei-tainly it is clear that, in view of the fact thiit educa- 
tional gains have outdistanced occupational gains, there a'>e smaller 
rewards for greater investments for the majority of people ih the lalmr 
force. 

It is also A matter of considemble importance that, dc.s])ite the abso- 
Intc gains m income lev'»?s and standards of living of the American 
population eince earlier in the century, the ndative shares of income 
iTCcived b\ the lowest-income groups llave remained almost unchanged 
for vii-tuaKy half a century and possibly longer than that.^ In 1020, 
prior to tlic Great Depmssion. 20 ])ercent of the population at the 
bottom of the income srale received approximately 4 jiercent of th(* 
total national income. Despite all the apparent change of the follow- 
ing decades, by 1005 the lowest 20 fi)ercent weiv still iwoivi?ig only Ti* 
pera^nt of the national income. At the other extreme, the enorfuous 
incomes of the very few at the top of the income pyramid (the top 5 
perci>nt) declined during these same decades, lint the veiT large in- 
comes of those just below them in income level (the mnaiiiing 15 per- 
cent of the t/ip 20 percent) ro^e by t\ ^x»icentage iioints to give thorn a 
greiiter relative share of the national income in 1005 than in 1020, 



• M»»er, IflTl. 
*NVt7er. 1071. 

• MHlrr. t07l : Snmly. 1007. 

• Fried, 1973: Haley. J971 : Miller, 1906. See also Kolko. 19C2, who carries an 
equivalent nr^alysis back fo 1910. bawnl on estimates to fill ambipnitiei* and cai« In 
tlie data. 
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AMiat is most staitlinj!; al)out the coinpai isoii of income shares sinrf 
1020 is that tlio loss of incomes nnion;; that very small st»f^nent at tJie 
very top liHered down ahnost in dccreJLsin^if proportions to ^^roups ivho 
were siicrossively lower on the income scale. Thus, the increase in tlje 
national income since 1029 was abont as ineqnit^ibly distributed 4us the 
initial, inequitable distribntion of incomes. Indeed, the vast increase 
in social security benefits, in unen^ployment insurance, and in direct 
transfer i)aynients to poor families has only served to maintain sta- 
bility rather than to hnn^r about any rcstnictnrinp in th? income shares 
of the population. It is this stability iu the inequality of rewards, in 
spitf* of (lie absolute advance in levels of livin^ji:. tliat gives to social 
(lifTennices the chivvncter of a social class structure. 

ICcoNOMIC. AND OcCUrAllONAL VAniATlONS IN THE WoUKIXO Cf-ASS 

Within the workinp class there is wide variation from substantini 
deprivation and discriminatioii experienced bv the least fortunate 
members of the workings class to the n»lative aniiiencc of ?om<». of v)ie 
most hi<rhlr skilled workers. Ccrtairilv it is the case th?it. tliere^are laf/re 
differences in incomes amon;:^ blue-collar workers. The variation within 
the bhie-rol!ar arid the lower-W'hite-coilar occupational catojrories if* 
grcnter than the diffei'encei^ in average in^wne between tliein."^ 

Mediati individual income in lOCO for white, male, married crafts- 
men and Operatives waf^ $8,025 i^er year." Cle:irlv white, male, mar- 
ried bliie-rollat- crhftsme'n and 'operptiyes are amonjj the most a d van - 
tajrcd \rajr(*-earnet'fi ih blue-cnlJar cate^^ories. Thus, abrtnt a third of 
those in this more advantajred j?roup (^ percent) had decent, moder- 
ate family incomes of $12,000 or more. Almost as many (2B j>hrent) 
had marpiual incomes of $8,^00 a yenr or le.ss, barely cnonj;!! to suppoit 
a family of four in urban area?. And the remainder had family earn- 
ingrs between $8,0tX) aind ^$12,000 a' veai*. However, the enorrnous in- 
creaisc in secondary workers, particnla rly among the wi ves of moderate 
income workers, contributed substantially to these levels of family 
income amon/? the more fortunate blue-collar worker's. : 

On th(;> average, otlver blue-collar workers \^arned considerably less. 
Xonw^hite craftsmen and operatives, male and married, had median 
individual incomes of only $5,070, a difference of more than $2,000 per 
year comj^ared with equivalent white worker^?. Despite t)jc substantial 
advances in income among nonwhite workei*s during the past decade, 
their median incomes werel>el6w those of white, male, married workers 
iu the lower chtejjory of service workers and lalwirers- Women are also 
treated fis a minority status group with^ respect to wages and salaries. 
The earnings of marned women provide a welcome supplement to 
familyjricomes, and undbubtediy^ccoiiht'.for a'large part of the in- 
crease In real incpmeii.am^ng families of mo<lerate statue over the last 
few; decades. But problems of women workers in obtaining adequate 
com i>enRation for work hre extreme. A recent comparison indicated 
that three-quarters of the fenuale heads of household who were em- 
ployed ^ull time eiirned below $5,000, while only onc-quaiter of the 
male blue-collar ^"orkers received e^qually low full-time wages." 

" OonJon. 1072 ; Rutzick. 1905. 
"Glntberg. 1971. ; 
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T1k»so comparisons omit any special consideration of those people* 
mostly of workin^f-class status, whose positions are most seriouly mar- 
ginal and whoso eaminps an? even more limited. Among tliese arc 
elderly, disabled, irrepular. or part-time male blue-collar workci-s and 
the many unemployed or partially employed women who arc heads of 
Imusebolds. Kven when employe.!, these workers have the jrreatest 
difliculty in obtaining decent wa;[jes but, to make niattei*s woi-se. tlicy 
are in the poorest competitive position in the labor market and aiv 
likely to be the last to be hired and the first to be fired. Serious prob- 
lems of jwerty are widespread amongthem." 

One of tlie'most serious and consequential aspects of social chss 
differences lies in the fact that a vast array of difTerencos in access to 
rewards, rcsoui*ces, prerogatives, and opportunities is high.Iy corre- 
lated with surh diflerences in occupational rank and actual incomes. 
Thus, for a great many low-status workers, problems of inadequate 
(»arniugs are compounded by a host of other experiences of deficit 
and limitation. Ther? differences, as well as sheer differences in income, 
define the enormous variations in life chances within the working 
class and hetwc<^n tlio working class'and higlijor status groups! 

Distinctibns' accohUnip; to social class position bogiii to affect the 
future chances of individuals quite early in life. There is considerable 
documeiitatiou, for exainplo, that par6btal educational and occupa- 
tional acliieveiilcnts are tW jriost important detcrmi;iant3 of s?ilxse- 
quent ^ducntionnl and dccupatioiial ncliioveiheuts of their children,^^ 
^Vhile the dynamics of this process of social transmission may be com- 
plex, differenr^es in quality of schooHhg, in encouragement by the 
schools, aiid in realistic expectations of thft future have Wou impli- 
cated as potent influences.^"* Eacli step, moi'covcr, ci-eatos cither linji- 
tations or oplVoitUnities for further development. Once the cduc^ltional 
traiectorv Jias been set. it defines a relatively narrow i-angc within 
which people are lilrely to obtain their first jobs. And once people have 
StaHod to work, fiitiiVe bcctipational decisions arc even more thor- 
oughly cinntmscnbcd. Thus, it l)ccomes miitc evident that, not only are 
the benefits of social mobility severely restricted, but they occur 
rnaj;ily thmugh Educational , expcriencei^. Kor is there subst,nntial evi- 
dence, despite frequent cldims and widespread beliefs, that these edii- 
cationnl advances accrue primarily as a ^jpsult of initial differc»nces in 
ability. 

Many work experiences and coinlitions also differentially affect 
workers of different status levels. Despite the experience of the recent 
recession which reycnled some contrary' tendencies^ uncraploynieiit 
more fi-equently affects the lowest -status workers. In part tliis is due to 

j the fact that these positions ai*e the most dispensable. In addition, prior 

I 

i ^ In a recent study of lower-BtatUR resldentR In two neii;b1)orhoodft lu Boston. 

i one predonibiandy b'ack ain! one predomlnnntl.v wliite, Income wag w mncli lowr 

\ for the u'otnen-lieaded than for t^ie male-headed faraUiefivrthat Hiere waft little 

\ overlap l»etweeb tbam (FltzjfefralA, unQUblUhed data). It ia hardly snrprlfiln? 

ti nt female-headed families on welfare were extremely poor but even amon^; those 

xf iio worked/ few could earn an, wnch B$ $4JRlOO a ^eer. For moat of t)iese famiUes. 

}^ Inf n1 employment produced limite4 improvement but did not raise tliem out of 

poverty. - •. . ( . ■ ■■■ 

^*ni«w and Dnneaiu lOftT: Coleman et aU 190(1: FrU4, 1973.: Fried et al 1071. 
'■FW. for example: Becker. 1961; Caro and Pihlblad, 19^4; Sexton, 1961: 
, Rpady, 1907. 
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job M ability loads to soniority rights wliirh. in turn, result in groator 
st.ibility of oinployinont. Givon a situation of widosproad un<Mnploy- 
mont, nioro()V(»r, workers at lower status levels art* likely to snifer 
further disad\ antages due to less adequate covera^r^ by sof ial security 
and by iineniployment insurance, to less wid(^sprend r()ver;i*:v by 
health insurance, to jTOor access to loans and other fi.\)ancial l)enc;fits. 
Certainly tJiese workei-s are less likdy (»ither to Juive savin^rs to tide 
tliem over, or to have kin and friends on wliose hospitality they can 
rely. Other forms of disadvantage may fui-ther exacerliate status 
<lifferentials." 

Two particular features associated with workinj^-class situations and 
experiences deserve special attention, since they seem to dominate many 
behaviors and attitudes; insecurity and powerlessness. In a world that 
is scon as uncertain, powerful, and often threateninir, and within an 
occupational system that offers only limited i-ewards, a sense of in- 
security and feelings of powerlessness create a pivcarious life space.'' 
And it is this view of the larger society as a precarious life space tluit 
gives unique importance to the microcnvironments consisting of fam- 
ily, community, and peer relationships. Cc>i tainly the quality of family 
and community life and of friendships and social relationships is of 
profound importance to most human boin{r But at liifrlier status levels 
there arc alternative sources of security and satisfaction while at lower 
status levels these are among the only reliable resources. 

During the last decade organizatfons have arisen that re])resent the 
l)oorest members of the population in their differences with and de- 
mands hom the power of government proviijing a countervailing 
power. But great masses of the underprivileged take their powerlass- 
iiess so much for granted that they give minimal support to these ef- 
forts. In similar fashion, although for somewhat different reasons, the 
very organizations that most directly serve the stable working class 
like labor unions have never entirely succeeded in attaining a highly 
motivated, sup[)ortive meinbership except for specific purposes of af- 
firming economic demands. One must wonder whether there is not an 
important feeling that, apait from demands for wages and Avork condi- 
tions, the imions have not reflected the desii^es or offei^ed the relevant 
solutions to the needs of their membership in the world of work. 

TlIK AfEAN'IXG OF WoKK 

One of the more paradoxical findings in studies of worker experi- 
ences on the job is the relatively high rate of general satisfaction regard 
less of status." While there is same decline in work satisfaction with 
decreasing occupational status, it as not nearly so marked as one might 

"For example, the evidence of one rerent Ktndv Indicated that black resTjond- 
ent« more often recelmt welfare beneflts than did white respondents. But this 
was almost compensated by the greater fKKjnency of other fomiR of direct and 
Indirect transfer payments among the white snhgronp (for example. Ro<'!a| 
secnrltj benefltj*. dlwiblHty insurance. Veterans' AdralnlRtratlon benefits). (Fitz- 
gerald. nnpnWlRhed data.) 

"Brown. 1965; Fltzperald. Ift63, 1071 : Fried, 1973: Komarovsky. 1964: I^wl«. 
1061. 1966: Lfef»ow, 1967: Orwell. 1933: Rainwater. 1970. 

**For Rome eviewR and analysin of rhese studleis. gee Fried. 1966. to l>e twIv 
llshed; Goodwin, 1972; Gnrln et al., 1960; Kornhatiser. 1965; Morse and Weiss. 
1955. 
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niitiripate in view of tlx* dilTovncos in opportunities for satisfaction at 
work. lIo\vov(M\ if tlio issue is examined more closely, it becomes evi- 
dent that tliera are wide variations in the &^(mrrcs of satisfaction. At 
lower-stntus levels, people expect relatively little frojn a job and. as a 
consecjuence. these minimal expectations arc likely to be met. Their 
major sources of satisfaction lie in simj)ly earnin^r a livin*;;, in support- 
inir their fan^ilies, or in tlic opportunity for camamderie with fellow 
workers. The price of ambition, for many bhie-collar workers, is dis- 
satisfaction since these ambitions ai*c not likely to l>c fulfilled. 
There is considcmblc ?*ehictanc^, even anion*? blue-collar workers of 
highly skilled status and relatively hiph inc-omes, to accept opj^ortn- 
nities for sui>ervisory positions sincxi this would imply losing their one 
major source of security in thks association with felloAV workers, liut 
those blue-collar workei's whose ])ositions involve some opportunities 
for coping? with challen<re are much moiv. hi<:lily satisfied and reveal a 
more basic commitment to their work.'* 

Normally, it is only at higher stntus levels outside the blue-collar 
world that intrinsic sources of work satisfaction, pleastu'c in the tasks 
themselves, arc rejrularly available and enjoyed. 

Indeed, one mifrht oven further. At a wide ran^re of lower-status 
occupations, people seem to be capable of more diflicult, dcinandinjr, 
and challcngmg tasks than they are ever likely to confront. ]Many 
workers seejn to find sources of interest and satisfaction even where, 
objectively, there seems to Ixi minimal opportunity for such work 
l)leasuro. Far more widely, however, at all status levels the ]>ossibility 
of more interesting jobs arouses wide^spread involvement in work, com- 
niitments to work that extend l)cyond financial compensation or neces- 
sity alone. 

In light of working-class jol) limitations, the degiw of job commit- 
ment among working-class people is all the more stai*tlir.^. Numerous 
studies have inquired wliether workers would continue working if they 
di(} not have to do so simjdy in order to earn a living. While responses 
to such questions in the unreal situation of an interview may only be 
approximations to real behavior mider similar conditions, the observa- 
tion is quite unifonn that the larjre majority would continue working 
reffardlePS of need.^'' Ceitainly there is a decrease in the proportions 
Mho woidd do so with decreasing occupational position. But even at 
loyer levels, among blacks and whites alike, tlie majority are com- 
mitted to the general work morality of our society. Only among wonien 
of the lowest status, who must work either because they have no other 
source of support, or hec>ause their husKands' earnings are insufficient 
ftnd who can only obtain the most menial jobs, is there a general .sense 
of resentment of the necessity for working. 

For the majority of lower-status workers, as for those of 
big))er stntm. work "js a highly desirable activity. Despite tlie limita- 
tions of blue-^-ollar jobs, the opportunity to work, to take pride in the 
rcsponsibilitv of working and of self-support and, eyen to a greater 
extent, the chance of participation in meaningful work situations ap- 
pear to l)c of critical significance in creating a sense of i>erconal esteem. 

in/um/*r. 1064 : Fried. 1960 : Inkeles, 1060 : Sirados. 1057. 
•'fSoo fo*»tnofp IS for nnrk referenoes. Also, see: Friedmann. 1001; Friednmiin 
ond Unvif^hunst 10.'>4 ; Ooldfliorfw ot nl.. IOCS. 
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But unless far givnter opportunities arise in the occupational world, 
work experiences for most working-class people inevitably I'cniain im- 
portant sources of social participation without providinj? the personal 
meaning all human beings require. 

In the more restricted conaitions of life engeiidcretl by jobs thnt arc 
routine and dull, pay poorly, niu\ provide minimal security, psycho- 
logical mechanisms of compensAtion, avoidance, or displaceuic.it arc 
encouraged. For some people, family and community tics take on 
heightened importance as sources of security and satisfaction, liut the 
very fni.<?trations and insecurities of such jobs situations create a nmrc 
general psychological atmosphere of uncertainty that imi)edes the full 
enjoyment of family and community life. Experience's of esc.a])e can 
he. found in ivripheral forms of excitement, in spontaneous and <*ven 
impulsive behu^iors in daily life. An illusory sense of stability is 
sometimes achieved by drawing moi-e closely to people of the same 
occn])ati()nal status, the ^^ame religion, or the .same ethnic origin and 
iF reinforced by increased antagonism toward out-groui)s. toward 
l^eople who differ in any or all of these respects. Even within the 
i«niily or conmiunity. tile latent sense of f?-ustration and anger dnc 
to work experiences (or unemployment) is oftea displaced onto spouse, 
children, kin, or neighbors producing strain or overt conflict. Many 
of the fajnily problems that come to attention in mental liealth and 
social service agencies indirectly reflect the corrosive efl*ects of work 
exjwriences that may not lead to overt work dissatisfaction but fail 
to supply any sense of meaning in work. While family and community 
relationships are of tJie utmost utility for working-class people and 
a primary resource for providing a sense of personal meaningful ness, 
optimal participation in tlie household or neighborhood requires some 
freedom from urgent anxieties about work and employment: Under 
these relatively stable circumstances, family and commimity life take 
on special significance for working-class people, partly as compensa- 
tions for restricted opportunities at work, partly as intrinsic forms 
of satisfaction with intimate, familiar, and reliable people mIio com- 
prise tlie micro-environments which provide a sense of personal 
identity,=^ 

' SlGNT3riCANXE OF SIaRRIAOE AND FaXIILY LtFK 

Although the majority of households in the I7nite<l States repre- 
sent intact tamily arrangements, there can be little doubt that tlie 
United States and the "\Vest«ni world more generally are undergoing 
major changes in the patterns of liousehold and family life.-^ Rate.^ of 
divorce and separation are only the most visible indicators of these 
clianges. Some of the forces that influence the rat^ of marital disni]>- 
tion appear to be associated with widespread social chajiges while 
others are endemic conditions that have alwaj-s created family prob- 
lems. Deprivation and want continue, as in the past, to erode some of 
the practical basis for a household economy and stimulate antagonism 
among family members. At the same time, a new range of options and 
alternative potential sources of security and satisfaction in modein 



^For a ceneral framework for the anal.vpis of relatinnshlps l»etween work awd 
f.am1^T Ufe. ?«eo Rnnoport and Rnpoport, 1965. 
" U.S. Bureau of the Censti*?, 19C7. 
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soci<*ties nipan fJiat family roles and rolationsliips must conn)Otp with 
otluT possible I)a?es for nieanin;^ and gratification. Wliile increay^ed 
options uiv n)Of5t lil\e1y to influence marital stability union;; people of 
I)i;rher status, they may also facilitate marital disruption ainon^r l>eoi)]e 
for whom social juid economic strains have induced cnnflict-ladeu 
fair»Mv intenictions. 

In <amily life, as in other realms of social experience, workin^^-chiss 
people confront tlie most serious dilemmas. On the one hand, tlic 
minimal de^rree to whi(*li occupational involvement offers either secu- 
rity or jrrntification menus that a jn'eater burden is placed on family 
ivlationsliips for fulfillin^r tlie55c needs. On the other hand, preciirioiis 
conditions for meetinpr survival needs tend to undenuinc the {wtentiaU 
ities of tlie family for staWlity. security, and satisfaction. It is, thus, 
not surprising that family disruption increases markedly with de- 
creasing social class position, regardless cf tlic measures one uses for 
determining social class status.^^ . 

However, most working-class |)eoplc find family rehltbiiships a 
major source of meaning and identity. Working-class men and 
women frequently ascribe great impoilance to their familv relation- 
ships. Tlicj^ are likely to do so more often and more exclusively than 
do inen and women of higher stiitus, for whom personal ficcoinplish- 
meiits loom larger 2* Family life, \tilued in its own right as a 
.source of pride, of pleasure, and of hope, also creates the (^nte.xt in 
which other central ajspbcts of life are defined. Desires for modest 
material security and progress arc most frequently structured around 
/amilt needs. Desires for a decent home in a stable and comfortable 
tieiglil)orhood reflect th6 wish to felieltcr and protect one's family. 
Homeowncrship, often a keystone of these aspirations, is frequently 
conceived. as an integral part of houseliold arrangements,-* For those 
living in poor residential situations, the potential danger to children 
isa majorpourceof aiixietj-.*** 

Although it is imi>ortaht to distinguish some of the general char- 
acteristics of family life in the working class and to contrast them 
with family life in other .social classes, such a comparison can easily 
eKhggeratc the differences. Many intrinsic features of family I'clation- 
sliips have their rtwh powerful dynamic- In such intimate relation- 
ships, personal characteristics influence the development of roles and 
interactions. Strain's other than economic deprivation may create 
patterns of mutual isolation or conflict in families of high status. 
And the difficulties of economic life o? feelings of frustration in other 
.spheres ^lay often be compensated by the satisfactions of family life 
among working-class pex)plc. Thus, within each social class or other 
subgroup there ate' tnany variations that prevent us from describing 
to(5 simply a wbrking-class family pattern, a middlo-class family 

" The MditiX dapR difPerentlal lR even more diking amon^ Ul^cks than amon); 
wliites, the rate of marital diPniption dropping from more than .50 percent among 
thoM of very low statas to than XO peri^nt amonff those t^t bUrlier fitatii^. For 
a fuller discusH^on of doss differeptials iparital stability, see Fried et al. 1071 ; 
Frred. in pneparatlmi. 

" Rome of tlie^e otMerrationR iire t)iifled on data, unpublished or In preparation' 
for nublicatioD; ftnm several different neiiz^iborhoods in Boston (West End, Roy< 
Ijtiry. .Tamaica Plain). 

» FItzjrerald, jnri ; Rainwater, 1971. 

*• Fit/^erald. 1071. 
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pnUniK or a Mark fiimily pnttcrn. IVoplcvs cxperioncos of f;iinily 
lifo niid tlicir cxpcchif ions nnd valines about it vary dramatically 
nlon^r social class linrs mainly whvu ihcy aro rxf romcl'y privilp^^od or 
oxtiymoly nmlerprivilojrc'd. On the other hand, peoples views of 
familv roles and relationships do vary in qnite snhtlc ways l)ecauso 
of social conditions and rnltnral orientations associated with social 
class. 

Family life ninsisls of diver.-e activities, mf)st.of whicli ran he con- 
reived as aspects of dilTercnt family role relationships. One of the 
mast strilvin*: aspects of nnitual intci^dependencc in the family lies in 
the deprive to which roles and relationships overlap with ouie another, 
and fho wide nin«re of different functions carried out by the same 
small ;rroup of people. L\ this res])ect, the family is a unique 
institution. 

Husbands and wives fulfill critical economic and mat^Tial func- 
tions for one another by working, by taking care of the liouschold, 
by participatinjr in child i-earin^. The daily lives of married couples 
are largely taken up with these activities. Thoujsrh sometimes talcen 
for granted, they are the A'ital substrate of family life. Thus, the 
kinds of relationships enjTondered in carryinfj out tlie.se routine func- 
tions arc of the utmost importance for family experience, providiufr 
a major basis for positiAC or ne^rative relationships in other spheres 
of family life. This is notably tnie in working-class families for a 
number of reasons: the greater uncertainty of financial circumstances, 
the relati\'c lack of resources for obtaining extra-familial aid in 
managing the household, and a cultural orientation that focuses 
l)articnlar attention on the supportive natui^ of effective household 
organization. 

Working-class people, taking loss foi granted, are usually acutely 
aware of the necessity for material security to insure marital stability. 
Work and the job are, thus, of great importance, us is tlie adequate 
|)orfornuince of household management functions. Both of these are 
of gr(»at symbolic as well as practical significance. Health and pei-sonal 
stability of family meml)crs are also vital attributes for both Inisband 
and wife to l>e able to carry out their basic responsibilities. The image 
of the partner as a i-esponsible coworker is central. At times, esi)eeially 
among working-clnf^s men. the partner is se(»u almost exclusively as a 
coworker ^vhose function is to manage household and family activities 
efficiently. This is a frexjuent source of disappointment to working- 
class women, to rhom emotional aspects of the marriage ai'c almost 
always important.*^ 

Working-cljtss men often feci that thev have not provided ade- 
qnat^-'ly for their families. This is far more likely to be a source of self, 
i-ebnke than are other behaviors, like minimal joint sociability or lack 
of shared intimacies or cxtra-marit.al sexual experiences, which are 
often of central importance to tlie wife. However, a sense of material 
insecurity freonentlv doniinntes the marital experience of working- 
class women also. Even in the face of an adequate income, they are 
often apprehensive that their modest financial .status may not last', that 
they may not be ad(»quately provided for, that erratic employment or 
an illness or excessive drinking or other situations may interfere with 



"Fried, to lie puWIshod: Komarovsky. 1004: Rainwater and Wolnstoln. 1000. 



momentary stnlnlity."'* Foars of a Imsic Irvol of want and deprivation 
arcqniJe close to tlie surfjur fur ni:n)y >vorkin^>*-das.s pc^oplo, sometiiiies 
based on past experience, sometimes on knoxvlodfre grained from their 
parents or on observations of friends and neijrbbors. •Sueh fears un- 
do?ibtedIy lie bcliind tlie frecpient eniplinsis on stability and security 
even amon^r peo])lc with modest but ndeqnate ineoines/TIic responses 
of a number of women, primarily of lower workin^j-elass status, to a 
(piestion about the worst life they eonld imajrine vividly reveal this 
concern : "liusband to ;ro back to drink,-' *'bo n widow," "have a war/' 
"sick, no money, nobody care,'' "not having cnonj^h for food," "scrap- 
in<r the bottom of the pan." 

Most married couples, however, hnve relationships that extend far 
beyond the maintenance ^>f a household economy. Husbands and 
wives sleep with one another and procreate cliildren. Tlie satisfactions 
they derive from sexual activity, from merely sharin<r the sauje bed, 
and from rclationshi])s to children arc also critical featm'cs of family 
role relationships that aH'cet many other aspects of fannly interaction. 
Husbands and wives may s|)end more or less of their leismv time to- 
firethcr and may sham outside social and recreational activities- Fannly 
members often experience a sense, of companionshi]) and intimacy 
with one another. Intimacy and (vom]>anionship may l)c limited to 
family members, extended to otlters outside Hie family, or may ocrur 
only outside the family. Some of the most important social class dif 
fercnccs in family functioning: arc to be found in the precise form 
these rolo i-elationslluj)s take and the de<rree to wliich one ar aimther 
role relationship is a major source of <rratification or cojiflict. 

D(\spite the importance of material security, most people at all status 
levels want nmi-c from marriajre and familv life than the fidfilhncnt 
of material needs. But human desires for afFection, responsiveness, in- 
volvement, iinderstandinnr, and friendsliip are stnictured differently 
dependinpron class-linked values and expectations. Conceptions of life 
amoniT workinc: elass people are, to a mndi irreater extent than for 
people in hijrher status positions, end^edded in cnltiiral tradition^. 
One important ti-aditional (n*ientatiou involves the expectation of a 
i-elatively sharp separation of intei'ests and activities between tlie sexes 
and some subordination of the marital relationship to inleraetion with 
other close people; parents, siblinjrs, ehildrcn. relatives, and friends. 
This is manifest in many different spheres of family life. 

Manaftement of the household, inchidinnr management of family 
fmance^s, is often thouprht of as (almost) exclusively the womanV re- 
sponsibility. Ap[)ropriate male and female task responsibilities may be 
very elearlv disfin.<rnished with workinjr elass families. Visitin^r and 
other social activities may be carried out by husbands and wives to- 
crether but separate social activities are normally expeetod by both Imp- 
bands and wiyc^s. These only become problematir: wlion thev virtually 
preclude any joint social activities between husbands and wives, Simi- 



■^Thfs (nscnssfon Ik Inrcely organized around responsos of "WoM End inon and 
women and of other working class people, white and blark to quesllons aliont the 
fdeal spouBe and to a number of other questions al)ont mnrrfajrc (Fitzcerald, 
1007: Frie<l et al.. 1071; Fried. 1973). It also draws on numerous other descrip- 
tions, amon^ the best of which are to he found in Onns. lJ>fi2: Hoff^nrt. 1957; 
KoniarovPky, 19C4: Rainwater. 1905, 1971 j and Toung and WJUmott 1957. 

•Fitzgerald. 1971. p. 65. 
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lar]y, a Imsband and wife arc cxpoctod to caro for ono anotlior and to 
be closely involved in family life. However, interpersonal closeness, 
companiousliip, and verbal intimacy arc not ordinarily viewed as es- 
sential featnres of marriage at lower status levels* (/lose friendship and 
intimate exchange, in fact, arc often seen mainly as relationships 
amonn; people of tlic sanic sex. Major chan<r(^s appear to have taken 
place over the i)ast Iialf century, ho\yever, redncin^r tjie diffcren^vs in 
marital role relationships of ]>copk in different serial class positions. 

Among worlvin<:-chiss people particularly, mm continue to have a 
M'ider range of (»hoicc in the extent of tljeir everyday involvement witli 
marrinnre and the family tlian do women. Tins is a sourcft of consider- 
able nnhappiness to many working-class women, despite the fact that 
both scixe.s niay^ take this definition of the situation for granted. In this 
respect^ greater employment involvement by working-class wives has 
served to create greater cqu.ality and more ecpiitablc distributions of 
family connnitmejjt between husbands and wives. Another frequent 
adjustment, to this situation among >vorking-class womeji is tp be found 
in interaction with neighbors ami with local friends and relatives, a 
fonn of interaction that i;icludes mutual nelping. activities as well as 
more ciifjual sociability. JIo\vevcr, acute conflict ajid nnhappiness de- 
N'clop when the husband, whether dclibcj-ately or , through inner com- 
pulsion, abuses this iVccdom by drinking excessively or by si^ending a 
trreat deal of tinic away from home. This pattern is common cnougli but 
is rejected hy the great majority of working-class people^ men and 
\vomen alike, for whom family responsibilities arc of such primacy. 

TlIi: OllGANIZATIOX OF FaMILY KoLK KEIATlON'SinrS 

Without exaggerating the degree of difference between social classes 
or the degree of homogenc^ity witliin any social class, it is impoit.ant 
to note some of tJie foms of family organization that are somewliat 
distinctive for people at different social class levels. These differences 
in behavior do not result only from differences in values and orienta- 
tion. They arc also markedly affected by current situatiojial realities. 

We have already discussed the great importance of household man- 
agement for family life in the working class, iiot jnerel v in its own j-ight 
but as a basis for establishing a particular form ajid style of family 
role r(»l.itionship. Despite a cultural tradition that locates the wife in 
the home, in most wonring-class families the husband is at least- mod- 
erately involved in decisions tliat a,ffcct the Jiouschold and clilidren, in 
a range, of household activities, aiid in chil^ caiti. In a largo minority 
of families, how;everj ivtid considerably more often than, m the midf- 
dlQ class, there is. evidence of the sharp separation of roles already 
mentioncd.^^ The degree of s^^^regatipn of family rples, appears to in- 
crease witji siuall dccixiases or statiis. within tJie more broadly defined 
^vorking class. Househ6ld;and family mjuiagemcnt, as well as leisure 
activities, are more likely to be shared among those of higher working- 
class status than amoiig those of lowest status.^^ 

. "For class differences in houBehold raanagement roTert, f?es Blood and Wolfe, 
1060; Bott.{ 1957 J Fitzgerald, 1907 ; Fried, t«^bi* publltelidd; Komarorsky, 1961, 
1904? Koni^s, 1057; Tiang,.1946; McKlnley, 1064; Moirey,* 1957; HalnWafer, 19r»5. 
Tliose aTe: among tbfe beat docaih^nted fflfllerend^s In* family !6i]^n^2ation amon^ 
difToront social classes. Only one study. Ilerbst, 1954,' rtpbrti^ ebntradlctorv 
findings. 

Berger, 1968 ; Fitzgerald, 1967 ; Fried, 1973 ; Komarovsky, 1964. 
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Wliou roles aiv. st»<rre<riircd in this way, tJic Inisbaiul is generally rc- 
si)Oiisiblc for suppovtinj; tl\c family and* limits his hoiifxihold responsi- 
bilities to a few traditional masculine tasks. In parallel fashion, the 
wife takes on most of the responsibility for household niana^^ement 
and much of the re^sponsibility for child care. The structuring^ of roles 
in households of this kind appears to be relatively inflexible It does not 
readily chanpi even in the face of dissatisf actions with the situation on 
the l)ait of either spouse. Tlicre is some evidence that even if the wife 
lakes a job, the husband is likely to inci-ease his participation only 
minimally since he, and possibly both of them, prefer to see the hoiu^e- 
Iiold as the woman's pveserve.^^ 

The amoimt of tune devoted to shared Ipisiire pursuits outside the 
home varies considerably among different families. Despite variations 
within any social class level, people at higher social class levels doliave 
more extensive joint social activities.^^ The ranue of social activity is 
also considerably broader among people of higher status, partly as a 
function of economic considerations and partly due to other sources of 
opport\inity. For working-class families, the most frequent shared lei- 
sure actixity outside tlie home is visiting, generally M'ith relatives.'* 
Local social activity with neighbors and friends is common but this is 
rai^ly as formal as visiting and frequently is based ou unisexual 
groups. Occasionally, social, activities among married couples also 
take on a neighborhood character if tliere are approj^riatc bars or 
inexpensive eating places locnlly available. Similar activities, often 
in groups of couples, may occur outside the local area; but going 
to shows or nightclubs or dances are most often niatters of special 
occasion.^^ Fonnal organi^sational activity is relatively rare among 
working-class people and iS not likely to involve both husbands and 
wives in the same activities. 

The degree to which people in different social class positions differ 
in total family participation in leisure activities has not been widely 
studied. That working-class cliildren more frequently join their par- 
ents iji such activities as visiting and participate in other adult enter- 
tainments seems clear. And there appears to be a greater frequency of 
some joint activities in the working-class home, such as watching tele- 
^-is^on.^^. Tliei-e seems to have been an increase during recent dexjades ii.^. 
joint family outings, particularly during the spring and summer 
months. And with a gradual increase in vacation time for working- 
class people, family vacations have become quite widespread except at 
the very lowest levels of status. 

"'Amonj? the W^est End resiKiudents, if household decisions were left to the 
wif 0, tJie husband was uuHkely to give more help with household tasks evou when 
the wife worlct^ outside the home (Fitzgerald, 1007). Blood and Wolfe, lOGO, do- 
scribed the saiue pattern among their very low-income, low-occupation black 
reKiK>udetit8. 

« Blood and Wolfe, lOGO; ritzgerald,.10G7; Fried et aL, ; Fried, 1073; 
Komarovsky, 1904; Rcheuch. 1902; White, 1055. 

•*Bcrgcr. 1008; Fitzgerald, 1907, 1071; Fried, 1073; Gaus, 1002; Komarovsky, 
1004;frownsend,l057; Young and Willmott.:^057- . 

»^ Berger, 1908 ; FitBgeraW, 1067, 1071 ; Fried, 1073 ; Cans, 1002. 

^The use of television seems g^nera]?y to more widespread at lower than at 
higher-status levels. How much of this is due to the opportunities provided by 
television for fulfillment In fantasy of vague dreams ami aspirations that cannot 
])o approached in reality remains unjcnpwn. But the binding effects of television 
for many 'worklng-claa? people suggest that this'may' be an important function 
of many such programs. 
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Role sofrrcfration in liousoliolfl iiinnappinpiit toiuls to iiicroaso with 
incrcasin^^ ajrc^. " In one workinp-class comnsunity. almost all of tlio 
voiin»ro.st*l»ouplcs rovpaled some form of joint particii^ation in house- 
l)olcl management, but this fell off quite rapidly \v;/h hinall increases in 
ape. 2" A similar phenomenon occurs with vesppct to joint 
social activitips but, by contrast with housphoUl maPA<romont, it sppuh 
to bp a niorp din»ct function of the piv '^pnce < f. children. With increas- 
ing agp, and psppcially during that ix-iod oi the lifp cycle when chil- 
dren arc young and cannot be left alonp, tlierp is a gpneral diminution 
in joint social activities.*'*'' Patterns of joint *50ciability arc gradually 
reestaljlislied as the childi-en grow older. Although the overall trend is 
quite similar for people in different socif>.l class positions, tlie arrival of 
children has tlK^ greatest and longest -lasting impact among those of 
lowest status. There is virtually no joint social activity between lower- 
status husbands and wives in most families while the cliildren are 
yoimg. Tt is hardly surprising, in this light, that being tied to the lioine 
and lack of freedom for social activity is a frequent complaint among 
working-class wives. 

To a greater extent than in oth r social classes, family life in tlie 
working class soerns integrally related to neighborhood and commu- 
nitv life and to relationships in the local area with neighbors, friv^nds. 
and kin. One idea that has obtained widespread currency is that much 
of the segregation of marital role'? can be atti ibnted to separate outside 
involvement of husband and wife.*" Tliis conception is attractive in 
view of the fact that such involvement in closeknit networks is particu- 
larly frequent in manv working-class nei!nrhl)orhoods and. at the same 
time, segregated family role relationships are T-elatively frequent 
amonff working-class people. But tlie evidence to date reveals no mich 
causal pattern. Indeed, working-class people who maintain extensi ve 
contact with people m the local area are also somewhat more likely to 
share family role relationships." 

Once a role relationship pattern is established, it generates iv:s own 
dynamics and its own effects regardless of the forces that led to it origi- 
nally. The fonns of marital and family i-ole i-elationships that are 
established have considerable bearincr on the sense of closeness and 
companionship that develop in marriage, and on the level of marital 
satisfaction. Witlp an increase in shared involvement in household 
roles and in social activities, there is an increase in the closeness 
of the relationship between husbands and wives at all social class 
levels.*- Similarly, sexual mutuality is much greater among those 
couples who maintain less-segregated role relationships in other 
spheres.^^ 

That there are overall differences in marital satisfaction with dlffor- 
ences in social class position has been frerjuently observed. It is particu- 
larlv striking, however, that much of this diffeVenc'e is not due d^Dctly 
to differenc es in economic or social oppoitnnities. but ratlier to differ- 

Blond and ^Vol^^ ifWO: Fltzporflld. 1967; Fried, 197.S: Fried ot nl mi 
^^^rnS^^^ ^^7; Wolgast, 1958; Young and WiUmott, 1957. ' 

" Vm^lO^-' ' ^^^^ * ^^^^^ 

Fitzgerald. 1J>67; Fried, 1973. 
; Blood and Wolfe, 19G0 ; Fitzgei^^ld, 1967 ; Fried, 1973 ; Fried et aL, 107J. 
"Rainwater, 1965. 
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onces ill sliurcd or so^ro<rntvd family i-olo i-olat ioiisijip.-.'^ AVhilo a liiph 
degree ol' segregation of I'oles iiiav be infivqneiit among families of 
liiglier status, wlieii it ocnii'S it leaas to a marked reduetion in the level 
of marital satisfaction. Conversely, while a Iiigh degree of sharing of 
marital and familial roles is not widespread among people of lowei* 
status, such sliaringof family roles is generally accompanied hy a high 
degree of marital satisfaction. For younger people, in pnrticuhar. some 
sharing of marital roles seems virtually essential for marital satisfac- 
tion. With iucivasing age, a higher degi-ee of marital role segregation 
can be tolei'ated without producing marital dissatisfaction. 

In view of the great impoi'tance of shai'ing of marital and fajuily 
role relationships for marital satisfaction, one may wonder why so 
many family styles, particulai'ly at lower-status levels, are of tlie seg- 
regated type. A number of diffei-ent considei-ations ai'e involved, Tn 
the first place, sharing or segregation in niiirital and family role 
relationships is itself alfecttnl by foi'ces outt^ide the marriage. 
Strain, insecurity, and the absence of options in .social life create* pres- 
sures toward role pejrregation ami lielp to account for the higher level 
of role segregation in working-class family life. Thus, external pres- 
sures have some clear and disceriiible influence on the nature of the 
marital relationship it.self. This influence, may be relatively simple and 
direct, for example, when chronic illness or poverty reduce the op- 
poitunities for social life. It can also omxr in more subtle ways as hus- 
bands and wives more or less consciously alter their styles of interac- 
tion while aft<?nipting to adapt to difficulties in their situations. 

The segregation of roies reduces Iioth the amount of interaction 
between the membei-s of a social unit and the frequency with which 
they are each responsible for accomplishing the same goals or objec- 
tives. To this degree, it serves to reduce the opportunities for disrup- 
tion of tiie relationship by conflict. Tn this respect, role segregation is 
an important mechanism for insuring the continuity of a relationship 
or the effective operation of a social unit in w]iic])*t]iere is great po- 
tential for conflict or strain. At the same time, of course, but rather inci- 
dentally so far as the role partners are concerned, role .segregation re- 
duces the. likelihood of gratification and of personal fulfillment 
within that paiticuhir relation:^hip. TSole segregation also reduces the 
critical nature of the role of any one individual and mitigates the effect 
of marital disruption, whether due fo death, divorce/separation, oi- 
morn transitory or subtle splitting of family relationshi])s. Tn view of 
the greater likelihood of such fragmentation of familv role relation- 
ships at lower-status levels, prior seofi'ogation of roles within the familv 
allows ox^ntinuity of the family and household in spite of the actual or 
psychological absence of a central member of the uuit."*-' 

Kole-segregated patterns are traditionally sanctioned and defined 
in the working class although, as we have pointed out. cultural orienta- 
tionSjdo not fully explain overt beh.aviors. But it inevitably entails 
some ^legntive consequences in a society which places great demands 
on effective and meaningful .social interaction within the family. As 
wo have alieady indicated, role segi-egation in tlie family, at all status 

Fried. 1073. 

"For a more extensive treatment of the theoretical and empirical is.?iies in- 
volved in marital roles, in their .sep:res:atpd or shared forms, and in the effect.^ 
on marital satisfaction, see Fitzgerald, 19G7 ; Fried, 1973, 
20-624—73 12 
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levels, miliars the defrivo of marital sntisfartion, but this offoot is most 
sti-ikin^ when tho level of se^rrejration is extreme. This is exacerhated 
at lower-status levels by economic pressures and deprivation vrliirh 
create strains on marriage and impede marital satisfaction ma4 seri- 
ously iu se^rrefrated relation.ships. Acute ])ressnros,as when the hea(l of 
household is nnemploved. may have a serions influence on njari.tal 
.satisfaction even wher.* patterns of joint functioning arc? maintained.*" 
In vie>?r of the constraints on role satisfaction for people of lower 
statiii?, particularly the liuuted ])ossibilities in economic and occupa- 
tional life, lower levels of marital satisfaction are especially unfor- 
tunate. Indeed, jv^rardless of stxitns. and among whites and blacks 
alike, marital salisfuctiou is the most critical component of total life 
satisfaction.*' i • . j- 

Althoufrli wc may recognize the inevitability and legitimacy of 
diver-s^* family and houseJiokl an-angements, a seriou.s price is often 
involved, ^farital dissatisfaction and, in the extreme, marital disrup- 
tion appear to be more frequent among i>eoplc of lower status than 
among those in more secure economic and social positions. But their 
fiequencv is not ij\dicative of any major difference in values. The 
absence of marital satisfaction an<l stability is generally a source of 
the most profonud regret at all social class levels. The effects of mari- 
tal conflict and instability upon children 'ai-e less clear biit one can 
anticipate similar, if not more serious, consequences. In this souse, 
tho conditions of working-class life, especially for those of lowest 
status, that undermine other sources of gratification and make inroads 
even on relationships within the family ci-eate a double indemnity for 
the least privileged membei'S of our society. "While marital dissatis- 
faction and disruption are hi<rhly personal matters and may occur 
among people in all social positions, the absence of security, of a sense 
of self-este<'m, of feelings of pride in economic and occupational ac- 
complishment, undermine those very marital and family relationships 
that might otherwise serve as major bases fot personal stability, social 
participation, and a feeling of satisfaction in life. 

\V0RKIXG-ClASS COMMUXITT Ln'E 

Relationships formed at work. i;t school, in th.c neighborhood, or 
in clubs and organizations, as well as long-term associations with 
kin and fi;jf*uds, can and often do become integrated with the func- 
tioning of the nuclear family. Patterns of local affdiatioai involving 
the familv rs a unit are common and often of very great importance: 
nsitinir and being visited, neighborliood and community interactions, 
affiliations with local oi^anizations. Ruch associations may be of funda- 
mental significance for the stability' of family organization. Close 
reIationsh!;TS between household members and ijiembers of other local 
social \mu^ may be of particular importance in instances of family 
dif5niption diie'to death or' separation, providing some of the role 
rr 'ationships that remain unfulfilled in the absence of a spouse or par- 
ent. But these locAl community affiliations are of great significance 
in their own right for a great many Trorking-class people. 



*• Fitzgerald. 1903. , , ( . 

" For the full-scale atialrMs of these Issues, see Pried, 1973 ; Fried et al., 1971. 
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Roc^nt oridoncc has inrlicatod that contact with kin is more wiclo- 
spread in the United States than hid previously In^on thouj!:lit to I>c 
tlio ciise.** Such relationships with kia arc rarely- intense outside tlie 
workinpr class, but^ they tire frequent and ralual)le social n»soiirces 
throiifrhont the society/ Their importance in the working class, liow- 
ever, stems partly from the fact that kin so often live ui tlie game 
neighborhoods and, Hiiis, kinship and community ties are blend<*d. 
Fnrtliermore, tlic results of community studies suggest that quite 
apart from kinshifi ties, the neighborhood and loc.al residential areas 
are of far greater importance for many people than had Ix'en recog- 
nized in previous stndies of the urban environment. As with kinship 
contact, involvement iu tlie micro-environment of the neigliborliood 
is often of particnlarlv great importance for working-class j)coi)le 
and may supplement family role relationships in creating stability 
and evoking satisfaction,^® Community affiliations are among tlie few 
relinblc sources of a Sense of esteem and of involvement for people 
of lower status. 

Systematic information about patterns of community Jivijig in 
different sbdal classes is relatively meager but some broad trends can 
be discerned.*'' Despite the great aclvance of urbanization in tli<j United 
States and Western Europe, the small community and local neighbor- 
hood life ivmain important bases of pei-sonal and social identity for 
many people. Variations in neighWrhood interaction in different types 
of urban and nonurban settings, however, are less clear. The most exten- 
sive data alx>ut community and neighlx)rhood life in the working class 
derive from studies of central city sluni arcaus. But a relatively large 
and growing proportion of the working class and of the poor live 
outside of central cities and outside of major urban areas. This is a 
matter of some importance in trying to generalize about working-class 
conlinuinty functioning. ' 

Despite these and other ^nations in the community distribution 
and e.xperience of working-class people, tJiere arc several tlvpmcs in 
working-class commnnitv life that appear to be quite general. Of 
central significance is ttie dominance of locali.sm in working-class 
cominunity behavior. Idealism refers to the concentration of activ- 
itv, social interaction, and a sense of involvement or commitment in 
the local neigjiborhood. In the extreme, the working-chass neighbor- 
hood may become a bounded urban village in which pi^ople participate 
extensively in localized activiries and feel like strangers outside their, 
familiar precincts." Even in less extreme instances, how(»ver. the local 
area has great importance for most working-class ixjop^e and a vcr>' 
large pait of their daily lives is spent within the iieighl>orlioiqd. In 

L!tw>ik. IWOa, 1900!) ; Snssman, 19(53. 
^ Tried. 197.3. 

"In fflct. there is an i^xt^isive liforature on commnnitv p.itfernR. lint clo^o 
exaojjnatiou rc-reals that It df^als withra ihnitod arraj- of t.n>os of coramnnhips 
and tlie daia are. often iioncsMjiparable. A systematic study of some of theue pat- 
terns If: Muff nndertakr^n hy one of the authors (Fried V uudt^r tiie aufsnicea of the 
Cantor f^irtJie Study of Miftropolitan Problem of ^N^ . 

FoiJ^pjotae exapiples of cpmmuoities r<?i>rcseu«ng this form of **url>an Tin:i)ze " 
^L^'t^iJJ^i ^filS; HartmajD. iOC3j Hoiwart 1957: JimnlDgs. 10«2: 

J^^i^lr?' Safa, J0?;8;.Seeley, 1000; Townsend, 1567; Why te, 1W3; Wlllmott, 
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esscnci*, l(H*nHsin ini])Ho.s that the inojunn«rfnl sooinl coinmunitv coin- 
cidos quite clcscly witli tlio actual physical coniiminity. It is tins coin- 
cidence of physical and social space tlmt is most distinctive of coin- 
munity experience amon;^ workiufr-class people. 

Sevenil other related featnivs of coinmunity lK»havifor in the working 
class stand out. In all sot*ial classes and in uix»as at all levels of urhani;^a- 
tion people tend to know many of tlieir nei;^lilx)i's." But these neighl)or- 
liood contacts are rarely as \vidcsj)road in otlier social classes as tliej^ 
are in the working class. More importiiut than widespread fanuliarit v 
is the fact that many relationships with nei^hl^orliocnl persons involve 
people in an entire series of ovcrlapphifc roles. The same persons are 
sfrn in the street, are met while shoppiufr, are parents of children in 
the r'iinc schools, and aiv i/ivolved in similar activities u hether thes<^ ]k» 
in the settlement liouse, in etlinic clubs, in church, at the Ivar, or on the 
streetcorner. Moreover, there is considerable rejrulaiity to the.s(» 
encounters so that people come to expect such meetin^rs and to form 
their activities around interpersonal ivlationships while they are 
en^raf^ed in perfomiinp; mutine functions. 

Under tliese ciraimstanccs, it is liardlj- surprisinji: that these rela- 
tionships ai*e fmpiently extended to include joint social activities and 
various fomis of mutual assistance, A jri'eat many xvorkinp-class people 
define their friendsliips on the basis of mutual help or, at least, tlie 
expectation of such lielp wlien it is necessary. And while tlie fi*equencv 
of such reciprocity varies; considerably from one workinjr-class coin- 
munity to anotlier, some expectation o{ the availal)ility of neifrhboi-s in 
case of need seems to be a crucial component of effective community 1 ife 
in workinjr-class areas. Tliat needs for help aiise more frequently 
among people of lower status makes such an oi*i(»ntation eminently 
functional. 

Workiufr-class localism most typically involves the us** of nei<rh- 
borljood facilities and n^soui-ces wliere they am available. Altliou^rh 
the array of sliopiniii!: facilities is bound to vary considerably from one 
working-class neighborhood to another, thei-e is a .st ronir nref eivnce for 
local shopping among many working-class people. Tlie local food 
store, pai-tieularly if it is a small shop rather tlian :i snper?narket, takes 
on special significance. It is readily ayailabl "*nintt ing frequent pur- 
chases and eliminating the necessity for stcK Jng fofxl. It is based on 
a personal relationship between eustomer and owner. And in some 
working-class neighborhoods, it also allows credit })nrchases in wliicb 
payment is made when the wage check arrives. Such civdit arrange- 
ments, based on long-term personal ivlationships, also allow forgivater 
security in conditions of economic duress, Wiile the small storekee|)er 
cannot maintain a eustomer on civdit for very long periods of time, he 
is often able to tide them over during shoi-ter jx^riods of uneinplovmeiit 
or illness.*' 



•"Axelffid, lOStJ; Bell and Boat, 1957; Braeey. 1964: Favn. laW: Foley, 19.i0: 
Gnns. 1967; Greer and Kul»e. 1959: Kv.wr et al., 1953; Pfeil, 1IK5S; Ralnwatir 
et al.. 1959 ; Wlllmott and Young, 196a 

" The dismption of stable, working-class commnnlties.. as in forced relocation, 
often invades these relationships and creates new and pei^nicions credit patterns 
l»etween customers and storekeepers who do not know one another and have little 
reai^n for mutual trust For a vlrld analysis of the cntdit relationship among 
low-status people under conditions of lack of mutual trust, see CapIo\itz, 1963. 
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lA'tonsive imttcnis of locnl F])op|>in;r s^(*rvo otiior s(kSj)1 fiiiiff ions 
in the ronununity as well. Siirli lorn I stoivs, widely usod, Ihhoiik* 
f'< nfrrs of social interaction. Pcoplcmcct one nnotlicr wliilc sliopping, 
liavo, oj)portnnitics to exclianpe conversation, and d<»vclop a {rr(\itcr 
scnso. (if contintiity" in social interaction in tlie ncigliborlmod. Indeed, 
stores in working-cla.ss areas tend to become major resources as coni- 
nnniirntions centers. Tl)eRe are the places wlierc one obtains informa- 
tion alx)ut local affairs, about what is hapf>cning to neighbors, about 
major events that might affect the connnunity, and even about tiie 
facilities available for Jiand^uig personal affairs. 

Wlien other facilities are pivsent within the neighlwrliood. they may 
serve similar functions. Such facilities may inchide the public school, 
clubs and organizations, settlement houses, even health and social 
service agencies in which people can meet and establish or maintain 
close contact with one another. The greater the opportunities for such 
interaction, for the use of local places as social centers, the more ex- 
tensively do those forms of i-elationship describe as "closeknit net- 
\vorks"' develop. These l>ecome prime sources of security and satisfsc- 
tioh in working-class comm\mitics. Some of those worting-class cojn- 
nnmities without these patterns of local social interaction reflect a 
deprivation in social experience without having achieved any alterna- 
tive patterns of ix^rsonal fulfillment. 

Closely ivlated to theextensivcnessof local contact is the significance 
of street life in working-class aix\as. In a large number of working- 
<*lass communities that have l)een observed, the stred is far moi-e 
extensively used lx>th as a pait of onc*s residential space and as a 
lo<-us of social interaction than occni*s aiuonjj: people of liigher stntus. 
It is this characteristic that has led some observers to emphasize the 
importance of visibility as a form of protection against illicit behavior, 
rohI)ery, and personal violence.^* Many working-class areas, particu- 
larly the fairly dense urban shim but extending at times into inoiv sub- 
urban Sittings, arc notable for the presence of people of the streets. 
The apartment spills into the hallway and the btiilding spills onto lie 
street with considerable freedom. Privacy is of considerable impor- 
tance, but reliance is placed on the natural sense of tact of othei-s rather 
than on impersonality and physical distance. Nor is it only a matter 
of spending more time in the streets. AVorkhig-class people mare often 
use the streets as places to ho with others, in contrast to the mor? char- 
acteristic conception of the street in middle-class areas as a passageway 
fi*om home to some other place. The rising demand for housing space 
that includes a \yide variety of community facilities and oppoi-tunities 
for local social interaction weals the potential signiiicaiice of more 
active eniragement in the local residential area for i>oople in all social 
class positions. However^ while people of higher status often maintain 
some neighborhood ties, they are more likely than people of lower 
status to participate actively in roles and relationships outside the 
lo -a1 area. For jxeople in the woiking class, on the other hand, local 
commitments and associations more often dominate their total life 
space. 

The physical stnictnix* of workiuff-class housing, for all of its limi- 
tations as dwelling space, often facilitates intimacy and infonnality in 



"Jacobg, 19CL 
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social relations]) ips. In penei*al, the <rrcater tlic dcjrree of faco-to-faoc 
contact cn[j^ndcre<l bv a ])liysical arranfrcinfnt, the more likely :ne 
people to establisli social relationships with one another. This relation- 
s}iin holds true independent of social class position but is stron<rer 
at lower than at hipier status levels. Tlie slieer population densities 
of many working-class neighborhoods allow us to predict that (h(»sc 
will encourage a maximum of direct contact- Other features of thv 
physical organization of working-class areas also facilitate extensive 
and dose social interaction. House types, location of stores and sliops, 
and tlie character of the ptreets or tlieir utilit>- for street life, all influ- 
ence the extent to which local social relationships develop. TlieSc liotis- 
ing and residential arrangements encourage local interaction in many 
lower status ai-eas while, with the increasing social status of areas, 
physical design is oriented to privacy and, thus, generates iutcrpei-soujil 
sep.i ration and isolation." 

A number of other factors are involved in the dominance of localism 
5n tho working cljiss. Some of the more evident economic forces are 
certainly influential. There are economic costs to transportatioii 
whether by public facilities or a private automobile. The inadeipiacy 
of many low-income dwellings may discourage the use of the apart- 
ment or house as a place for guosifs and visitors and may encounijjc* 
more active street life Avhich, in turn, leads to wider familiarity with 
neighbors and with the neija:hl>orhood. Many working-chiss pi^ople 
trace their origins t6 less urbanized places; arid more rerent migninls 
to an area arc moi'e restricted to their immediate i-esidential locations, 
moving: out beyond these only slo\yly and graduqlly.^° Other differ- 
ences in status add further «xplanator>' components. Education and 
acculturation to the larger society ceiiai'nly expand the social horizons 
of pebplo and facilitate feelings of comfort in mor^ divexse surround- 
ings. Contacts with formal organizations and with divei-se groups 
encourage a broader range of trayel beyond the local area. Such 
experiences and oppoitunities supplement economic factors in restrict- 
ing or expanding tliemicroQuvironnient in ivhich people function and 
help to account for tlie dominance' of localism in workin<r-class life. 
, Riit an undei:?tanding of localism in working-class lifw also re- 
quires an appreciation of two contrasting consideration'. Kveu apart 
from the most extreme and obvious forms of uiinority group discrimi- 
nation, \ybrking-class ijeople tend to feel excluded by the larger society. 
The invidious distinctions implicit jn large differences in social l>ack- 
ground, rewards, and opportunities are inevitably experienced as 
forms 6f (levogation. Moiieover, inost working-class people senst^ the 
subtle and implicit, status. orientations that |>erv^o interiH»rsonal 
relationships. Friendships, noigliborhood contacts, even work associa- 
tions arC; very. much limited to peopk of similar status and few work- 
ing-class people h?,ve had fi'oqwjit or dosp relationships with 
I^ople o{ higher class. Mo^t situations of daily life that involve peo- 

" AppSfjrard atjd liiiitell 1P72; Fefitinitetr f/t al., 1950: Frifnl and flielchpr, 11>C1 ; 
Hartman. 1963; Kates and WohwIU. 196G: Kupcr. et al.. 1953: Mertoii, 19 IS. 

"KumerouH studies of mlffrants lndic.V:e that the newcomer participateH.fnr 
lesfl actively In many activities In the new area, and that this is most markwi 
for people ot lower sUim (e^., Brody, lOTO; Ck^rdon. 1064; Zfinmer. 1955). A 
recent study of blacks in Boston (Fried et al., 1971) demonstrates the ccimbined 
eff€>cts of status« prior urban experience, and length of residence on freedom ot 
nm^ement outside the local area quite clearly. 
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pic of difforcTit status ovidoiiro thosjc covert stntns discriininntions. Tho 
jowor a person appears to be on the status Fcale and the sliar?>er lus 
ethnic differences from tlie American majority, the more marked is 
such discriminatorj' behavior. Those situations and experiences evoke 
an often unstated sense of discomfort and estrangement in the wider 
society and, by contrast, reinforce a sense of ease and self-i-espott 
among familiar, similar Iconic in familiar places." 

The sense of cKclnsion, derogation, and disrespect experienced in 
the wider society is certainly a critical influence on the coliesiven(»ss 
of working-class communities. The strong feeling of mutual suppoit 
and the extensive patterns of local friendliness that C'haracterize 
many working-class areas are partly compensations for these con- 
ditions. But there, are also intrinfuc gratifications, and often frag- 
ments of cultural tradition, that give specbl meaning to local com- 
munity life. Working-class communities often develop an ethnic of 
communal relationships that ombraces most of the people in their 
neighborhood. Mutual support may occiisionall^y be shattered by inter- 
ethnic conflict but this occurs mainlv in rspecial conditions. Massive 
invasion by a new etlinic group clmllenges the traditional proto<'tive 
arrangements of the inhabitants of a working-class community and 
learls to working-class exclusivism. In such circumstances, much of the 
latent anger toward the larger society ip displaced toward the n»la- 
tively powerle.ss newcomers. Ordinarily, hoWeven tins underlying 
prf^tective and friendly orientation to other people in tl^e lot^al aiva 
extends even topeople'who are known onlv peripherally. Fortunately, 
the importance of localism for worklng-rfass people Ijas lx*f ome more 
widely known aiid gi-eater emphasis has been given dunng recent 
decades i6 the expansion of Ipcal facilities in working-class neighbor- 
lioods. Similarly, it is due in part to an appreciation of lor^alism that 
black cohimuriitic?? have stressed the need for community cohcsiveness 
in confronting limitaHonis in the larger society. To stress these features 
of workirig-riass ennronments that fivquentlv facilitate tlie develop- 
ment of tlie close-knit, local social relationships sh^liild not obscure 
inapy differences. Variables such as the level of working-class status 
of 'the residents, tho urban -suburban chaiacfer of the area, regional 
variations associated with differences in climate or tnidition, and the 
ag^ or resiflential stftlvlity of the community itself setMu to modify the 
patterns of community behavior. A large proportion of iV-e centrjil 
rity, WOrkinsr-clas^ slums that have been studied follow oniie closelv 
the model of the ^'uiban village" in wliicb sta^We and highl v intesr^ted 
commnniti^^s'develop' with closely interlockinifr networks oi relation- 
ships to kin, neiji^boiii, and friends. Many of the^e communities;, in 
the TTnited States and in other countries,' have lx»en dominated by 
immigrants or by migrants from deprived, rni-al areas v/ho develop an 
ethnic culture or tradition that blends the common features among 
people of diverse, but simiTarlv underprivilecred' oriirins. Working- 
class suburban treos appear to share many of the rharacteristies of the 
central city worldrig-classslum with less emphasis on active streH life 
and somewhat greater emphasis on home life and infoimal visiting.^^ 

^ In one central city workingroIfis« district, many T>eorle felt rhey did not n»ally 
know, many :^|Aoefl outside tbelr refUdential ar^a. even if tjiey went there very 
often, bermise they felt they diu ifiot belon;: a '*ame and left as stranirers (Fried, 
to I>e published). 

"Beri?er, 1968: Bracey, 19iU: Cans, 1967; Jackson, 1068: Kupcr et 1053: 
Mitchell and Lupton, 1954; Willmott. 19G3. 
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Indwl. tlio few studies of afiliuMit workors in ino(l(»rn, tet*In)oloji;i('nlIy 
ndvnnrod iudnstrios sn*rfr(*i^t tlmt the ])orsist(»n('0 of tho saino Imsic 
rnnditionp of life onconra^ro thv i)oi*siston(»o of many similar oricjjta- 
tions and lM»liaviors in ntt«»nnatod fonn, do,sj>ito inocasod inronios, 
status, and odncation. 

At tlio lower on<l of world n^-olass position, poverty diseriniina- 
tion, insocnrity, or stresses denvinjx from other sonrres may make 
serions inroads on the stnhility and ooiiesiveness of tlio commnnity. 
Those residential areas, wliether of privately owned or public hous- 
in^r, in which a lar*re propoi'tion of the population is extremely poor 
have *rreater difiirnlty in ostablishinrr Mic organization and stability 
nee^ssary for roliesive and interactive community life." Often it is 
difficult to determine the precise factors involved in sitiiations of un- 
stable or loosely knit workinc-class communities since difteivnt in- 
fluences overlap one another. Ihit conmiunities that include not merely 
a lar^rc projioiliou of very ]ioor people but many newcom(»rs from 
rural areas often show h^ss strikinpr and less \vide.spread forms of so- 
cial relationships. The same is true for communities that have few 
local facilities around which relationships can develop, or those that 
liave experienced a Ion<r term attrition of population due to external 
pressures on the commnnity — for example, plans for urban renewal. 
In one instance we have examined, the relative infreqnoncy of close 
patterns of neighboring and of close-knit network relationships was 
due in part to a hiprh decree of transiency, enconra»rcd by a slow- 
movinsr hifirliway renoMal pro.rri*am.*** This situation was further com- 
povmded by low ivsidential densities, and by a hijrh dejrree of sns- 
picioR and fear ?)ec4inse of extensive neijrhborhood pi-ohlems. 

Ilowever. more often than not, the ronce])tion of "disorfranize<r' 
neiffhlibrhoods is vastly ovei-stated and refers, at !>est, to extensive 
individual or family diflinilties rather than to disor/janization within 
the nG)^rhlx)rhood itself. Thei-e is an old and widespread luelief. un- 
founded in any available evidence, tliat nei^jhliorhood conta^rion en- 
conra^res housinff necloct, delinrinency. alcoholism, drncs. and a host 
of other <?vils. Certainly a combination of economic and social restric- 
tions lead to the concentration of the.se probletns in cei-tain areas. It is 
also true that amonpr the very poor, and even more strikinply wln^n 
poveitv is attended by discrimination, extremely poor housing, and 
widespread anxietv. the ^oitus of local recin»oc1tv that have been de- 
scribed for many workinfr-class areas fail fo develop or enierf^e only in 
tentative and sporadic forms. Extreme de^rrees of nndernrivile^re and 
insecurity can shift the entire focns of people's lives to the most riidi- 
meiitfiry concerns of finding meaner souires of support and ^ri^aspinnf 
transitorv^ ])1easnres when tb^v can. 

But even in neicrhborhoods Iwset with social problems and occasion- 
ally with yiolenci*. the orjranization of neifrhl>orhood life frequently 
rv)nta ins these probli^ms and niitipates their disor^ranizinjr cfTe^its. Many 
of these areas reveal impoittant frajrmenti!; of local or^ranization and 
maintain a semblance of oommimity order, in spite of the corrosive 

studies of extremely poor Mack communities demonfstrate the ways in which 
iwrerty, discrimlnaticm. and other diffieult'/es can have mutnaUy reinforcing 
effectK, See: Browii, llMin: Drake and Ca.vton, 194r»: Hehow, llHiT: .Haiiiwatcr. 
1970. 

Fitzgerald. 1971. 
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effects of poverty and discrimination, insecurity and anxiety, or con- 
flicts and scliisms l>et\vcen scpncnts of the community. Ivven in the 
most impoverished and underprivileged communities, jnodcst forms 
of social interaction often develop within tlie small units of a huild- 
inp or a street, rclationshijis that supplement the lives of individuals 
and provide them with social resources for coping with a vast array of 
personal tlifficnlties and uncertainties. 

Social [vroblems, pei*sonal difficulties, ethnic se;^nentations all occur 
more frequently in wOrkinpr-class communities than in those of higher 
status by virtue of the fact that the economic and social <;onditioiis that 
precipitate them are more widespread at lower status levels. Hut these 
are neither typical for working-class people nor dominant in most 
working-class neighborhoods. Indeed, what has become .T:iost apparent 
in studies of such communities during the last quarter of a 
century is the extraordinary degree of residential and social stability 



ical working-class community is a family-based area, with informal 
patterns of social organization linking people to one another and pro- 
viding some compensation for the sense of strain and derogation that 
people experience in their outside lives. Usually these intimate ties 
arc limited to the closest kin, parents and siblings. But even relation- 
ships with neighbors and friends have some of the characteristics of 
kinship association: informality of interaction, mutual assistance, 
frequent contact, long-term stability, and an ascriptivii significance hy 
virtue of common residence. 

In many instances, kin and close friends and neighbors in the com- 
munity make working-class family life moi-e viable in an iunnediatc 
sense. Women without husbands or those whose husbands are only 
sporadically available often find a great deal of security in their inter- 
actions with neighbors and local kin and friends, ifen who find their 
family lives or their relationships with their wives unsatisfactoiy can 
often find solace in neighborhood "hanging" groups or in the local bar. 
Rut even among those people living in stable and meaningful families, 
the people in the community are frequently major resources for l>otli 
the women and the men. Indeed, it is quite striking that many working- 
class people at the highest bhie-collar levels find these community 
associations so meaningful that they resist leaving their I'esidential 
areas despite incomes and social orientations that would allc<\- their 
transitior. to new areas of higher status.®^ 

Despite char ging patterns of urban and suburban neighborhood life 
at all social class levels and a new emphasis on community forms, 
middle-class patt^^nis of neighboring and of commimity involvement 
rarely approximate the more extreme examples of localism and lo^al 
commitment to Ixii found in working-class areas.*^^ Much can undoubt- 
edly be learned for planning purposes by extrapolating from patterns 
of working-class neighl>orhood life and extending these observations 

* These obperratlonv are drawn from published and unpublished data on tbo 
pre- and post*re1ocatioL\ jsituations of working-class people In the West End mf 
Boston. 

"After comparing a -^^rldng-class slum In London and a nearby, middle-class 
^burb In which there .> great deal of community inver»ction. Wlllmott and 
Yo-Jng observed that interaction in the middle-class subarb did iw>t have the 
Intensity and feeling of closeness and informality that occ^'red In the working 
class slum. Wlllmott and Toun^. 11)60. 
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to niiddJe-r1af?s residcfitinl nrcas. Rut i>eop]c of higher status do liarp 
a widor rfinpe of options. Tliey can achiovc more mcaninjjfn! social 
participation in tlie Jarprr .«oriety and need not rely as (?xclnsi^'oly on 
family and oommiinity life to pivc releranc^ to thoir existence. 

For the worJrinjr clasB. even in the midst of pivater nfflnenre for pome 
Mne-eollar workers, family and community life remain essential xx^- 
sources. It is all the moiv tra^ric. in this lijrht. that the extremes of 
economic deprivation aud insecurity undermine the Rtnhility both of 
family relntionphips and of community resources, and thus vitiate 
the possibility of nttainin<r a femblance of security ^'nnd satisfaction 
irithin these micro-envimuments. Only with the diminution of these 
extremes of economicand social inefjuality can tre hopfe to provi<le that 
modicmn of sec^irity that isntCessary for maiiitaininfr reciprocity and 
cooperative end<»avor in family and community experience. Adequate 
inct>n"es and a depree of W^cnrity that one can taloe! for prauted fire 
necessary crindit ions for maintaininp stable fftnlily and ^Community 
ties. ET(5n these are only minimal -conditions that do not p^uarantee the 
most effective forms of Reciprocity nriA the jrreatest degree of satisfac- 
tion in eodal life.' Eupigemont in the ocCTipationa! life of society 
thmitfrflv menningful 'and respected Tvork Activities is essential foV 
l>roVi(\in<t n^ense of prrtici^Mition and pride which Stithtilates self- 
rrspect and feelings of -worthihess. The.se a i^e tlie jTei^so^nal sources of 
freedom of choice and of >i^uiinimity that Sustain dose involvement 
a))d pratification in family and ^Community ix^latiorisliips. 
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